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FOREWORD. 





Tue aim of this volume is threefold: to make 
clear what is the real mission which the Church 
is set to accomplish, to show that for the ac- 
complishment of this mission she must rely 
largely upon a vital and thoroughgoing process 
of religious training, and to suggest some of the 
main features of an educational policy. No 
attempt is made to work out the details of such 
a policy. That will require years of consulta- 
tion and coéperation, not only between the edu- 
cational leaders of each separate denomination, 
but also between those of all the denominations. 
It is an immense and difficult task, but one of 
such importance as to call for the most careful 
and thorough study. And it is so urgent as 
to demand immediate attention. Tremendous 
forces are at work tending to weaken the loy- 
alty of our young people to Christ and the 
Church; and it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult, when once their allegiance is broken, to 
win them back. But it is possible for us, if we 
go about the work in the right way, not only 
to hold most of them, but also to make of them 
steadfast and efficient members of the body of 
Christ. The author dares to hope that this 
volume may make some small contribution to- 
ward the bringing about of such a result. 

NAsHVILLE, Tenn., April, 1914. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Tue Kinepom or Gop. 


I. 


One of the constantly recurring phrases in 
the Synoptic Gospels is “the kingdom of God,” 
or, as Matthew usually has it, “the kingdom of 
heaven.” It was often on the lips of Jesus, and 
seems to represent his ideal for the life of man- 
kind. It is important, therefore, that we try 
to get a clear idea of its meaning. 

The phrase was in common use among the 
Jews of Jesus’s time and stood for the Mes- 
sianic dispensation and the social order it was 
expected to bring with it. This expectation 
existed in two forms. /'There were some who 
looked for a literal restoration of the kingdom 
of David and for the development under it of 
an ideal Israel.) The sway of Rome, however, 
made it increasingly difficult for men to retain 
this hope, and“so it was gradually supplanted 
in the minds of devout Jews by the expectation 
of a kingdom that should be supernaturally es- 
tablished and maintained. “God would intro- 
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duce it by matchless signs from heaven, raising 
the dead, judging the nations, vindicating his 
people, and establishing Israel in righteousness 
and glory under his dominion.” It was in this 
latter form that the Messianic expectation was 
most commonly held when Jesus began his pub- 
lic ministry, and he seized upon this phrase of 
history and of hope as the most suitable name 
for the social order he had come to establish. 
He did not, however, use the words in either of 
the senses explained above, but gave to them a 
larger content and a deeper meaning. 

1. He divests the idea of the kingdom of its 
Jewish exclusiveness and makes it as wide as 
humanity. Underneath it, as the great funda- 
mental conception upon which it rests, is the 
universal fatherhood of God and his impartial 
love for all his children. The call to member- 
ship in the kingdom is coextensive with the Fa- 
ther’s love. It is not to be confined within any 
narrow national limits. It knows no favored 
race. It is a kingdom of God among men and 
for man. 

2. Again, the kingdom as conceived by Jesus 
is not a human institution organized after the 
manner of the governments of this world. In 
fact, it is not, in a strict sense, an organization 
at all, but a vital brotherhood. It has no gov- 
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ernmental machinery, no official ruling classes, 
no external contrivances for enforcing its de- 
mands. It is in the world but not of the world. 
It is a kingdom over which God is Sovereign 
and in which his will is done voluntarily, gladly, 
as it is done in heaven. All that Jesus teaches 
about the kingdom is determined by his thought 
of God and God’s relation to man. “The ideal 
of the kingdom is that God is all in all—all 
that God should be, in all persons and all af- 
fairs”—and that “the life of man is a life from 
God, in God, and for God.” 

3. The subjects of the kingdom are those 
who have the spirit of Christ. This means, first 
of all, the filial spirit. In Jesus we have the 
ideal of sonship. He lived in the glad con- 
sciousness of the filial relation, and it was his 
meat and drink to do his Father’s will. -And 
he represents also the perfect type of brother- 
hood. True, he is our Lord and Master; but 
he is likewise our Elder Brother, and in his 
bearing toward men of all classes and condi- 
tions in the days of his flesh we have the su- 
preme illustration of genuine fraternity. The 
kingdom of God is composed of those who are 
like Jesus in both these respects, who really 
live as sons of God and brothers one of an- 
other. 

i} 
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4, This implies that the conception of the 
kingdom is a social conception. Men are not 
to work out their salvation apart from their 
fellows. The life of the kingdom is a life of 
social relations, and in these relations its prin- 
ciples find their application and their opportu- 
nities for practical expression. The kingdom 
of God is a kingdom of mutual service, and its 
law is the law of love. When James and John 
came to Jesus with a request for the places 
of honor in his kingdom after he should come 
into it, he taught them that this was not a 
gift to be arbitrarily bestowed, but that it 
would fall naturally to those who were most 
faithful in following the King in living out the 
spirit of the kingdom. Then, summoning his 
disciples into his presence, he proceeded to ex- 
plain more fully his meaning. The trouble 
with them, he says, is that they have conceived 
of the whole matter after the manner of this 
world. The worldly idea of greatness is that of 
authority, power, exaltation, visible superiority. 
“But,” he adds, “so shall it not be among you; 
but whosoever will be great among you shall be 
your servant, and whosoever of you will be the 
chiefest shall be bondservant of all.” In other 
words, the spirit of the kingdom is the spirit, 
not of self-seeking, but of self-giving; and the 
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place of highest honor in it is the place of most 
devoted service. ‘The higher the destination, 
the lowlier the way by which one must come into 
1? 

That this must be the case, he makes still 
clearer by reminding them of his own example. 
“For the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister”——not to be served, but 
to serve, “and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” “By this complete devotion of himself 
to others whom he can bless,” says Dr. William 
Newton Clarke, “he set the type for his king- 
dom and for all its life. Since the King is su- 
preme in devotion for others’ good, this is the 
keynote for all who belong to his kingdom. One 
who is to sit near the throne must take the same 
path with him who has gone before to sit upon 
the throne and must closely follow him. He 
who does best the work in which the King is 
leader, the work of a servant to those whom he 
can bless, thereby sits down nearest to his 
Lord.” 

‘All this accords with what Jesus says else- 
where about the conditions of discipleship. 
Those who would be his disciples must first of 
all deny themselves, renounce their selfish, car- 
nal natures. Then they must take up the cross 
and follow him. The cross is the symbol of 

13 
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absolute self-surrender to the will of God and 
devotion to his service even unto death. And 
this is what is demanded of him who would be 
a follower of the Master. For whosoever will 
save his life by ignoring the law of service and 
living for himself shall lose it; and whosoever 
shall lose his life for Jesus’s sake, lay it down 
on the altar of service, shall find it. 

The truth here emphasized has been generally 
recognized by the Church; but, as Dr. Clarke 
puts it, “it has been taught too much as a cor- 
ollary from the central truth of Christianity, 
and not enough as the central truth itself.” 
We have dwelt upon the sacrifice of Christ for 
us and the duty of trustfully accepting the ben- 
efits of his work, and this is well. But we must 
not forget that we are to become the recipients 
of these benefits by being transformed into the 
likeness of his spirit of self-sacrifice. ‘Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus, 
who, being in the form of God, did not reckon 
his equality with God a thing to be clung to; 
but emptied himself, taking the form of a serv- 
ant, and was made in the likeness of men; and 
being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross.” 

5. Of course there are other virtues and 
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graces besides the spirit of helpfulness that 
enter into Jesus’s ideal of life; but all these 
stand vitally related to the character that this 
spirit inspires. This is why he puts the law of 
love at the very center of his teaching. For 
not only is it true that love worketh no ill to 
its neighbor, but also that love worketh all pos- 
sible good to its neighbor. It is the great mo- 
tive from which all real service must spring. 

Thus we may see why it is that Jesus some- 
times uses the phrase, “the kingdom of God,” 
to designate the quality of life of which the 
kingdom, in its external manifestation, is an 
expression. As, for instance, when he illus- 
trates the preciousness of the kingdom by the 
parable of the goodly pearl and the treasure 
hid in a field or when he compares the kingdom 
to leaven. That is, the kingdom in its essence 
is a life, the life of God in the soul of man; and 
the social ideal that Jesus seeks to establish on} 
the earth must simply be this life expressing, 
itself in our everyday human relations. 


II. 


1. That the apostolic Church expected the 
final complete triumph of the kingdom of God 
on earth, there can be no question. This expec- 
tation is latent in most of the writings of the 
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New Testament. It is clearly and explicitly 
declared in the Apocalypse. In his vision of the 
future the author saw the great hope actually 
realized. “The kingship of the world,” he 
exclaims, “hath become our Lord’s and his 
Christ’s, and he shall reign forever and ever.” 
Again in xxi. 2, 3, he says: “And I John saw © 
the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down from 
God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband. And I heard a great voice out 
of the throne, saying, Behold, the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and he shall dwell with them, 
and they shall be his people.” It is clear that 
these prophetic utterances mean that a time is 
coming when there shall exist on the earth a 
world-wide ideal social order under the reign of 
the Christ. | 

2. There is abundant reason for affirming that 
this anticipation was held by our Lord and by 
him was transmitted to his disciples. This 
seems to be implied in certain of his parables 
in which the kingdom is represented as increas- 
ing from the little to the large. Take, for in- 
stance, the parable wherein the kingdom is rep- 
resented as “like unto leaven, which a woman 
took, and hid in three measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened.” ‘The use here of the word 
“whole” suggests the complete permeation and 
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transformation of society by the life of the 
kingdom. And St. Luke records a significant 
utterance of our Lord which seems to be a 
prophecy of the triumph of his cause. When 
the seventy returned and reported with joy that 
even the demons were subject unto them, his 
response was: “I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven.” The success of his disciples is 
regarded as a symbol and earnest of the com- 
plete overthrow of Satan. 

8. The question arises as to how this final 
overthrow of evil as a power and this triumph 
of righteousness are to be brought about. The 
Jews, without doubt, expected that it would be 
by a sudden and extraordinary manifestation 
of divine power, and it is certain that this ex- 
pectation attained wide prevalence in the early 
Church. I find no sufficient evidence, however, 
that it was held by our Lord. There are some 
of his utterances which a mind imbued with the 
apocalyptic preconceptions may readily inter- 
pret as favoring the expectation; but whatever 
may be the meaning of these utterances, they’ 
must not be so interpreted as to contradict the 
usual tenor of his teaching and the uniform 
method of his work. In a number of his para- 
bles he clearly teaches that the triumph of the 
kingdom is to be brought about by a process 
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of growth in which the time element must neces- 
sarily be involved. The parables of the mustard 
seed, of the leaven, and of the grain of corn 
cast into the ground are the most striking illus- 
trations. And Luke xvii. 20, 21 seems to be a 
direct repudiation of the apocalyptic idea. In 
answer to the Pharisees, who demanded of him 
when the kingdom of God should come, he told 
them that it would not come with outward show; 
there would be no sharp line of division be- 
tween the old order and the new, so that one 
might say, “Lo here” or “Lo there”; but that, 
as a matter of fact, the kingdom of God was 
already in their midst. As in the lad there is 
the promise and potency of manhood, so in the 
little society which Jesus gathered about him 
and to whom he taught his message and com- 
municated his spirit there was the promise and 
potency of the regenerated society that should 
erelong spread over the whole earth. And as 
the boy becomes a man by a silent and gradual 
process of development, so was the little com- 
pany of quickened and Christlike souls erelong 
to become a world-wide brotherhood. 

4. This view is in accord with the method of 
Jesus as well as with his parabolic teaching. 
He repudiated the use of physical force and, 
indeed, of every kind of compulsion. “They 
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that take the sword,” he declared, “shall perish 
with the sword.” And at the very opening of 
his ministry he rejected the proposal of the 
tempter that he should startle the multitudes 
into accepting his Messiahship by casting him- 
self down from the pinnacle of the temple. He 
would convince and win them by his inspired 
message, his deeds of love and service, and the 
magnetism of his divine personality. ‘He de- 
clined,” says Dr. Bruce, “as his insignia the ax 
and the fan and to come before the world as the 
embodiment of divine disgust and fury. He 
preferred to appear as One ‘full of grace and 
truth.” He knew well that the ax and the fan 
were needed, but he did not believe in the Bap- 
tist’s method of reaching the desired end. His| 
way was not that of reform, but of regenera-| 
tion; not of judgment, but of mercy; not of 
impatience and intolerance and rupture, but. of 
“quiet, silent influence, leading slowly but surely | 
to the new creation, bringing it in noiselessly, | 
gradually, like the dawn of day. Ultimately - 
the kingdom was to bring about much more ex- 
tensive changes than John was prepared for; 
but the means were to be, not the ax and the 
fan, but the vital force of a new life, the fer- 
mentation of the new wine.” 

5 By such a vital and gradual process is the 
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triumph of the kingdom to be brought about. 
In a very real sense the kingdom is already here 
—here in many noble lives and sanctified homes 
and Christian institutions and activities. But 
in another sense it is always coming; for new 
lives are continually being won to the allegiance 
of the King, and new forces and resources are 
being brought into his service. And the process 
will go on to a triumphant consummation. 
There will doubtless be crises in the future as 
there have in the past—times of reaction to- 
ward paganism and materialism and times of 
widespread spiritual awakening. Perhaps there 
may even come a day when the forces of right- 
eousness shall be so filled with the Spirit and so 
thoroughly organized and united that they shall 
be able to achieve victories such as we scarcely 
dream of to-day. But these crises, however 
marvelous they may be, will be but normal 
epochs in a great age-long vital process. For 
“so is the kingdom of God, as if a man should 
cast seed upon the earth; and should sleep and 
rise night and day, and the seed should spring 
up and grow, he knoweth not how. The earth 
beareth fruit of herself; first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 

6. The triumph of the kingdom will mean the 
salvation of the world—not a part of it, but all 
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of it. For to the kingdom belong not only all 
human beings, but all that is vitally related to 
human life. Literature, art, philanthropies, 
schools, business, government, and whatever 
else ministers to the life of man, belongs to the 
kingdom, and the full realization of the vision 
of the seer of Patmos will mean the complete 
Christianization of all of them. It will mean, 
therefore, the abolition of the saloon, of city 
slums, of helpless ignorance, of hopeless pover- 
ty, of economic injustice, of political oppres- 
sion, and of international suspicion and hatred 
and strife; and the universal reign of peace, 
good will, and codperation in the one great 
human task of making Godlike men and women. 
“For the churches of your town or city,” says 
Dr. Washington Gladden, “to seek first the 
kingdom of God would be to wish and pray and 
work that the government may be conformed to 
the law of the kingdom; that the schools and 
colleges may lead the youth into the way of the 
kingdom; that your art may be inspired by a 
vision of the kingdom; that your play may re- 
flect the joy of the kingdom; that your chari- 
ties may reveal the compassions of the kingdom; 
that your business may illustrate the codpera- 
tion of the kingdom; that your people may live 
the life of the kingdom.” 
21 


CHAPTER II. 
Tur CHURCH AND THE KinepomM. 


I. 


Tux Church and the kingdom are sometimes 
represented in the New Testament as practi- 
cally identical. For instance, Jesus says to 
Peter: “Upon this rock will I build my church, 
and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against 
it. And I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.” Here the word “church” 
and the phrase “kingdom of heaven” seem to be 
used synonymously. And, indeed, there is al- 
ways a measure of correspondence between the 
realities for which they stand. The Church, as 
a society, is the visible expression of the king- 
dom in the world. It is the only organization 
that attempts to unite in fellowship and codper- 
ation the forces of the kingdom, and it so far 
succeeds as that a large majority of the active 
and consistent citizens of the kingdom are al- 
ways to be found in the Church. And yet they 
are not absolutely identical. There are many in 
the Church who cannot by any reasonable 
stretch of charity be regarded as belonging to 
the kingdom, and there are doubtless not a few 
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who belong to the kingdom and yet are not 
members of the Church. ‘The kingdom,” says 
Dr. Bruce, ‘‘embraces all who by a true knowl- 
edge of the historical Christ are admitted with- 
in its portals; but also many more, the children 
of the Father in every land who have uncon- 
sciously loved the Christ in the person of his 
representatives, the poor, the suffering, the sor- 
rowful. For such no apostle or Church officer 
opens the door; the Son of man himself admits 
them into the kingdom prepared for them from 
the foundation of the world.” 

But there is another sense in which the king- 
dom is wider in its scope than the Church. I 
have already called attention to the fact that 
the kingdom comprehends all departments of 
human interest and activity; such, for instance, 
as art and literature and business and politics. 
Now, while the Church has a real and important 
relation to all these, they cannot be properly 
regarded as departments of Church life. The 
Church exists primarily for looking after the 
interests of: religion, and whatever she may do 
for the purification and enrichment of art and 
literature and for the ethical improvement of 
business and politics is to be ca through the 
influence of religion. 

These considerations suggest that the king- 
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dom may be regarded as an end in itself and the 
Church as a means to anend. This view is sus- 
tained by the teaching of the New Testament. 
Jesus bids his disciples pray: “Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” And it may be reasonably assumed 
that he meant them to understand that in pray- 
ing thus they definitely committed themselves to 
his program and pledged themselves to codper- 
ation with him in carrying it out. Again, he 
admonishes them to “seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness,” by which he evi- 
dently means, not only that each of them shall 
seek the life and righteousness of the kingdom 
for himself, but also that each shall labor to 
spread the kingdom and to establish the right- 
eousness in which God delights. 

It may be urged that these commands were 
given to the disciples as individuals and not as 
an organized body. But our Lord certainly 
imposes no duty upon the individual disciple 
that is not binding upon the whole body of dis- 
ciples. Indeed, one of the reasons for the ex- 
istence of the Church is to be found in the fact 
that many of the duties that are involved in 
Christian discipleship can be accomplished only 
through organized codperation. If, therefore, 
it is the business of the individual Christian to 
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promote the development of the kingdom, it 
must also be the business of the Church to do 
so; and if it is the purpose of Jesus that his 
kingdom shall attain complete and universal tri- 
umph in the world, then the accomplishment of 
this purpose is the goal which the Church is to 
keep before her. “The kingdom of God,” says 
Bishop E. D. Mouzon, “existed first as an ideal 
_in the mind of Christ, and it will exist at last 
as the great consummation of that ideal. St. 
John’s vision of the holy city, the new Jerusa- 
lem, coming down out of heaven from God, is a 
vision of the kingdom of God on its way to per- 
fect realization among men. With the accom- 
plishment of that glorious consummation the 
Church will have fulfilled its divine mission: the 
making of ‘the sovereignty of this world the 
sovereignty of our Lord and of his Christ.’ ” 

In considering the significance of all this, we 
must keep in mind the comprehensiveness of the 
kingdom, as already explained. And it follows 
from this that it is the mission of the Church 
to bring all human lives and every department 
of human life into complete harmony with the 
law of Christ, the actual Ruler of the whole 
world. In other words, she is to seek to thor- 
oughly Christianize the family, the school, 
amusements, art, literature, business, politics, 
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industry, national policies, international rela- 
tions, and whatever else there may be that ap- 
pertains to man’s earthly life. 


Il. 


The Church has never wholly lost sight of 
this broad temporal and mundane aspect of her 
mission, and yet it must be confessed that she 
has not always given to it that emphasis which 
its importance demands. She has repeated 
from age to age, both in song and in sermon, 
the prophecy of “a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness”; but her works have too often 
failed to harmonize with her words. She has 
declared that the whole world, with all its re- 
sources and affairs, belongs to Christ and is ere- 
long to be brought into subjection to him; but 
she has acted as though about all she expected 
was to be able to snatch some of the individual 
men and women of the world as brands from 
the burning. She has been too much disposed 
to acquiesce in intolerable social and economic 
and political conditions as permanent and ir- 
remediable facts of man’s earthly life. In short, 
if she has not shared the old pagan despair of 
the world, she has, at the very best, laid herself 
open to the charge of otherworldliness and ex- 
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aggerated individualism. And from this a num- 
ber of unfortunate consequences have followed. 
1. It has resulted in the development of a 
self-centered type of religion. Many of those 
who unite with the Church seem to be impelled 
to do so mainly by a vague notion that Church 
membership is necessary to enable them to get 
to heaven. I do not mean that this notion is 
entirely groundless or that this motive is alto- 
gether unworthy. Christianity does not de- 
mand that the individual shall be indifferent to 
his own destiny or to the interests of his own 
life. The command is not that he shall love his 
neighbor and despise himself, but that he shall 
love his neighbor as himself. Even the motive 
of service demands that we shall seek the full 
and harmonious development of our own lives. 
St. Paul bade the elders of the Church of Ephe- 
sus take heed first to themselves and then to the 
flock over which the Holy Spirit had made them 
overseers. He knew that they would be able to 
do the latter only as they did the former. 

It is the bounden duty of the Church, there- 
fore, to exhort every man to work out his own 
salvation with fear and trembling; and it is 
entirely proper that, as an incentive to persever- 
ance and fidelity in the midst of manifold trials 
and temptations, she should hold up before him 
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the hope of heaven. We need all the high mo- 
tives we can command to enable us to win out in. 
the fight for character. We need also the stim- 
ulating and bracing influences that come from 
association with our fellows, and therefore that 
our realization of this fact should be one of our 
reasons for uniting with the Church is perfectly 
legitimate. But if this is our only, or even our 
chief, reason for doing so, there is small pros- 
pect that we shall ever attain a satisfactory 
Christian experience or become useful members 
of the body of Christ. Hence, while Christian- 
ity is necessarily individualistic in the sense of 
emphasizing the value of the individual life, it 
offers no encouragement to a narrow and self- 
centered type of piety. On the contrary, 
Jesus makes self-renunciation an essential con- 
dition of discipleship. The individual is to save 
his life, not by focalizing his attention upon 
himself, but by laying down his life on the altar 
of service. And the teaching of the Church 
must be none otherwise. She must seek to make 
each particular member feel that his member- 
ship means a vast deal more than the saving of 
his own soul—that it means union with a great 
militant host under the leadership of Christ and 
committed to the sublime purpose of saving the 
whole world. 
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2. Another unfortunate result of the failure 
on the part of the Church to give proper em- 
phasis to the comprehensiveness of her mission 
is seen in the inadequate view held by many 
Church members in regard to the meaning of the 
Christian life. Instead of looking upon the whole 
life with all that belongs to it as sacred, they 
separate it into two divisions, one sacred, the 
other secular, and the principles that should 
regulate conduct in these respective divisions are 
supposed to be entirely different. The sacred 
side is recognized as belonging to God, but the 
secular side belongs wholly to man and is under 
quite another law. And so it comes to pass that 
there are multitudes of Church members who 
remain all their lives long the victims of a di- 
vided allegiance. They try to serve God and 
mammon at the same time. There are plenty 
of men and women who go to church on Sunday 
and join with apparent sincerity in the worship 
of the God of love and righteousness, and then 
on Monday return to their gross materialism, 
their hard bargainings, and their selfish extray- 
agance without seeming in the least to realize 
the glaring inconsistency in which they are in- 
volved. How are we to account for this strange 
blindness except by the fact that the Church 
has somehow failed to make these people under- 
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stand that the whole world belongs to God and 
that he has a right to rule in all human affairs? 

3. I have mentioned the fact that the Church 
has been too much inclined to maintain an atti- — 
tude almost akin to despair toward certain 
great social and economic evils. I would not 
have it understood that I agree with the pes- 
simistic conclusion so frequently heard during 
recent years that the Church, regarded as an 
agency for elevating the ethical standard of 
commercial and political life and promoting 
general social amelioration, is a failure. Even 
a superficial comparison of the conditions that 

prevail in Christian lands with those existing in 
countries that have been but slightly touched 
by the influence of the gospel is sufficient to 
convince one that this conclusion is without 
foundation. Bad as matters are in the United 
States, they are vastly better than in India and 
China, the homes of the two oldest civilizations 
on the earth; and this fact is without doubt due 
to the purifying and ennobling influence of the 
Christian religion rather than to any natural 
superiority on the part of the race to which we 
belong. 

The Church has not failed in her mission of 
social betterment ; but it must be confessed that, 
considering the ideal set before her in the New 
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Testament and the divine resources that are at 
her command, her achievement in this direction 
has fallen far short of her possibilities. And it 
is quite certain that she can never become as 
thoroughly effective as a social force as we have 
a right to expect her to be until she learns to 
give to that large social aspect of her mission 
which we have been considering its proper em- 
phasis. She must see that those whom she wins 
to the faith clearly understand that the goal 
set before the followers of Jesus is the estab- 
lishment upon the earth of an ideal social order 
under the reign of God. She must not be so 
intent upon helping some men to get to heaven 
as to lose sight of the fact that she is charged 
with the sublime task of so transforming human 
society as to enable all men to live the heavenly 
life in this present world. 

4, Because of the tendency to interpret her 
mission in a too exclusively individualistic sense, 
the Church has failed to work out and put into 
operation such broad and comprehensive plans 
as the magnitude of her task demands. She 
seems to be lacking in breadth of vision and in 
constructive statesmanship. It is said that 
when the war broke out between Germany and 
France General Von Moltke, in anticipation of 
the approaching conflict, had made a careful 
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study of every square mile of French territory 
and of the strength and disposition of the 
French forces and had already planned every 
important movement of the campaign. It was 
this intelligent planning and preparation that 
enabled the German army to win the rapid suc- 
cession of decisive and splendid victories which 
within a few weeks made it possible for Bis- 
marck to dictate terms of peace from Paris. 
The aims of the Church, the methods of the 
Church, and the forces upon which she must rely 
are altogether different from those of the mili- 
tary chieftain. But it does not follow that in- 
telligent foresight and the wise adaptation of 
means to end are not just as necessary to the 
successful prosecution of the work of the 
Church as to the successful conduct of a mili- 
tary campaign. The Church needs to clearly 
understand what she is about and then to plan 
her program and organize and train and mar- 
shal her forces with a view to what she expects 
to accomplish. Conquest on a large scale can- 
not be achieved by desultory skirmishes waged 
by little companies scattered here and there and 
with no definite aim beyond the gaining of local 
and temporary victories over the forces of evil. 
Yet much of the work of the Church has been 
done in just this fashion. 
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Perhaps this may partly account for the fact 
that there are at this time of general social 
awakening some earnest men and women who 
have ceased to be vitally interested in the 
Church. They have somehow come to the con- 
clusion that what the Church seems to be trying 
to do is not of sufficient importance to command 
the devotion of those who are fit for really great 
and worthy tasks. Such men need to be taught 
that the undertakings of our modern world- 
builders and captains of industry are insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the work assigned to 
the Church by her Lord. But in order to do 
this the Church must show that she herself 
takes her mission seriously. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE Dynamic oF THE CHURCH. 


I. 


Tue Church is only one among many agen- 
cies that are at work for the extension and de- 
velopment of the kingdom of God, but it differs 
radically from all others in the means by which 
it seeks to accomplish this end. The chief re- 
liance of other agencies is upon legislation and 
general enlightenment. That these are vastly 
important there can be no question; but neither 
is there any reasonable ground for questioning 
their entire inadequacy for bringing about, 
without other help, that social renovation which 
is implied in a triumphant kingdom of God. 
They do not reach the real seat of our trouble, 
which is to be found in the realm of motives and 
desires rather than in our outward circum- 
stances or our lack of intelligence. “Out of the 
heart,” says Jesus, “‘proceed evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, thefts, false witness, blas- 
phemies. These are the things which defile a 
man.” Good and evil remain always invisible. 
We see only their results. The world is full of 
injustice and oppression, because it is full of 
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men whose hearts are corrupt and selfish and 
cruel. The pressure of extreme poverty and 
other unfavorable features of his environment 
may greatly strengthen man’s tendency to evil; 
but they do not create it, nor would their re- 
moval cure it. It is a matter of common obser- 
vation that those whose material conditions are 
most favorable are not infrequently the victims 
of ruinous vices. All the meanness and selfish- 
ness of the world is not in the haunts of poverty 
and wretchedness. The same sins that flourish 
in our city slums are found also in the palaces 
of the rich and even among the prosperous in- 
habitants of quiet rural communities. The fact 
that in the latter cases their hideousness is con- 
cealed behind an outward show of decency and 
artificial refinement does not in the least change 
their quality or mitigate their consequences. 

1. We may not, therefore, depend upon legis- 
lation, which deals entirely with external condi- 
tions, to bring about the social ideal of which 
we dream. We cannot cleanse the stream while 
the fountain remains impure. “We cannot get 
golden conduct from leaden motives.” We can- 
not by any system of legal checks and restraints 
or any artificial balancing of selfish interests 
make a brotherhood out of a mass of unbroth- 
erly men. 
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2. Equally futile is mere culture of the intel- 
lect for the establishment of an ideal social or- 
der, since intellectual culture is no more an anti- 
dote to man’s deep-seated tendency to evil than 
legislation. If reports are not greatly exagger- 
ated, some of our famous seats of learning are in 
sore danger of becoming hotbeds of the most 
vulgar and destructive vices. Not a few of those 
who during recent years have become notorious 
as grafters and debauchers of civic and political 
life are graduates, some of them honor grad- 
uates, of our leading colleges and universities. 
And we remember that the most cultured na- 
tional capital on the earth is notorious for its 
beastly wickedness. 

3. Something besides legislation and education 
is needed to bring about the social regeneration 
of the world, something that is able to reach 
down into the realm of motives and desires and 
to change conditions by renewing and purifying 
the inner life, as well as to facilitate the devel- 
opment of life by improving conditions. And it 
is precisely this great fundamental need that 
the Church is ordained to supply. 

The religious instinct in man is profound and 
universal. “If you will take the trouble to trav- 
el through the world,” says Plutarch, “you will 
find towns and cities without walls, without let- 
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ters, without kings, without houses, without 
wealth, without money, without theaters and 
places of exercise; but there never was seen by 
any man any city without temple or gods.” 
And Plutarch’s conclusion as to the universality 
of man’s religious nature has been established 
beyond all question by modern research. 
“Man,” declares Dr. George Albert Coe, “has 
a religious nature. The definite establishment 
of this proposition is perhaps the greatest serv- 
ice that the history and psychology of religion 
have performed. Not very long ago men were 
still asking whether religion might not have 
arisen through priestcraft or statecraft, or at 
least through some incidental feature of human 
experience. Religion was looked upon as a 
theory or belief which men had formed for 
themselves somewhat as we form our hypotheses 
of inhabitants in other planets. Some tribes 
were said to be entirely without religion, and 
hence it was inferred that religion does not be- 
long to humanity as such. But the ‘tribe desti- 
tute of religion’ is found to be purely imagi- 
nary, and the history of religion begins its 
recital with the affirmation that man as such 
has a religious impulse out of which have sprung 
all the religions of the world.” ‘The priest has 
not made religion, but religion makes the priest 
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and builds the altar and temple. History shows 
that it has been one of the great determining 
forces in the life of the world all through the 
ages. There is no crime that men have not 
committed, no hardship they have not endured, 
no danger they have not dared, no sacrifice they 
have not been willing to make for the sake of 
their religion. ‘The power and persistence of 
such cults as Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Mo- 
hammedanism are simply a witness to the power 
of the instinct to which they appeal. 

It is evident that a force so tremendous and 
universal must be reckoned with in any attempt 
that may be made for the moral improvement 
and social regeneration of the world. We could 
not ignore it if we would, and it would be folly 
to do so if we could; for such a force must 
surely be designed to serve some beneficent end. 
Suppose that, instead of ministering to super- 
stition, terror, bigotry, strife, and selfishness, 
religion could be made to minister to love, pur- 
ity, peace, brotherhood, and the spirit of serv- 
ice and to awaken and sustain great hopes and 
noble aspirations. Is it not evident that noth- 
ing else could compare with it as an agency for 
the moral and spiritual renovation of the race? 
And this is precisely what Christianity actually 
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does. It makes religion a motive and a means 
to personal holiness and effective social serv- 
ice. 

IL. 

Let us consider it first as turning religion 
into a mighty impelling motive to right living. 
That this is a matter of fundamental impor- 
tance will be readily understood by those who 
have even an elementary knowledge of the na- 
ture of the human soul. One cannot live a great 
life without an adequate motive, and such a 
motive must embrace both conviction and feel- 
ing. It must have back of it an assured belief 
that the enterprise is worth while and at the 
same time must grip the conscience and stir the 
great deeps of the emotional nature. 

1. Christianity supplies this fundamental 
need, in the first place, by the revelation of God 
in Christ Jesus. He is the forthshining of the 
Father’s glory and the full and harmonious ex- 
pression of his being. In him “the Word be- 
came flesh and tabernacled among us, full of 
grace and truth, and we beheld his glory, glory 
as of the only-begotten from the Father.” He 
that with the open eye of faith hath seen him 
hath seen the Father. In him, therefore, we 
have God’s answer to man’s noblest longing, the 
longing to which Moses gave expression when 
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he cried out to Jehovah, “I beseech thee, show 
me thy glory,” and Philip when he said to the 
Master, “Show us the Father and it sufficeth 
us.” The answer comes in the only way that it 
could have come—that is, in personality—and, 
being absolutely complete and satisfying, adds 
a thousandfold to the intensity and meaning of | 
of the divine appeal: “Ye shall be holy, for I 
the Lord your God am holy.” 

2. Of course the character of Jesus finds 
expression in his words and deeds, which in turn 
interpret it. ‘Never man spake like this man,” 
was the testimony of those who heard him, and 
this testimony has been confirmed by the studies 
of succeeding ages. Jesus still stands before 
the world as the supreme Teacher in the realm 
of the moral and spiritual. The principles 
which he laid down are capable of indefinite ex- 
pansion and ever larger interpretation in their 
relation and application to the complex and 
growing life of the world. But the more men 
look into them, the more apparent does it be- 
come that nothing can be added to the substance 
of them. Jesus the Teacher sounded all the 
depths of moral and spiritual being, and the 
account which he gives of its nature and mean- 
ing and laws leaves nothing to be added. To 
incorporate the truth he proclaimed in our 
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characters and practice it in our social relations 
would be to live ideal lives. 

And his teaching is supported and enforced 
by his deeds. He not only “spake as never man 
spake,” but also wrought as never man wrought. 
He was master both of the forces of nature 
and those mysterious forces that work in the 
realm of the spiritual. He spoke peace to the 
troubled sea and restored the wild demoniac to 
health and sanity. He fed the hungry, cured 
the sick, raised the dead, healed the broken- 
hearted, and set at liberty those that were in 
spiritual bondage. His divine power was al- 
ways exerted to meet some human need, never 
for the satisfaction of his own desires. With a 
constancy that never faltered, with a patience 
that never wearied, with an impartiality that 
knew no distinction of caste and class, of high 
and low, rich and poor, “he went about doing 
good.” Even the shadow of the cross athwart 
his pathway neither disturbed his beautiful 
equanimity and serene tenderness nor checked 
him for one moment in his gracious ministry. 
He came not to be served, but to serve even 
unto the uttermost; and this meant at the last 
and as the ultimate expression of his love be- 
coming “obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross.” 
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3. It should be observed in this connection 
that what Jesus taught about God is in perfect 
accord with the revelation of God in him. His 
favorite title for God is “Father,’”? and God’s 
fatherly attitude toward us is set forth in many 
striking and beautiful sayings. Take the fol- 
lowing as illustrations: “Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? And not one of them shall 
fall to the ground without your Father. But 
the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 
Fear not, therefore, ye are of more value than 
many sparrows.” “If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father who is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him?” Once, 
when a multitude of publicans drew near to 
Jesus to hear him, the Pharisees and scribes 
murmured, saying: “This man receiveth sinners, 
and eateth with them.” In answer to their crit- 
icism he illustrated the Father’s attitude to- 
ward the despised and outcast by relating the 
parables of the lost sheep, the lost coin, and the 
lost son. Thus the revelation in his words and 
the revelation in his life blend in one harmonious 
picture. 

4. The motive to holiness found in Christ’s 
revelation of God is strengthened by his revela- 
tion of the meaning of human life. He teaches 
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that man is the child of God and that he may 
share the life of God and the joy of God. He 
calls his disciples friends, and speaks of a possi- 
ble relation with him that is as vital as the rela- 
tion of the branch to the vine, a relation where- 
by they become partakers of the very substance 
of his life and are changed into his likeness. It 
is perfectly natural, therefore, that the apostles 
should have found in the character of Jesus the 
ideal to which his followers are to aspire. This 
is evidently the way it was regarded by St. 
Paul: “Brethren, I count not myself to have 
laid hold; but one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and stretching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press to- 
ward the goal unto the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” Of similar import are 
the following words from the First Epistle of 
John: “Beloved, now are we the children of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be; but we know that when it shall appear, we 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 
The power of this ideal over the life of Paul is 
shown in the intense longing it awakened within 
him and the intense and ceaseless striving to 
which it led him. Note the passionate earnest- 
ness of his words. Compared with the hope of 
attaining that ideal, he counts every other con- 
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sideration as nothing. He is like a racer on the 
stadium, his eyes fixed upon the goal toward 
which he is pressing with all the energy at his 
command. St. John is evidently thinking of 
this wonderful power of the Christ ideal to 
draw and hold men when he adds just after the 
saying quoted above: “Every one that hath this 
hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is 
pure.” In other words, the Christ ideal, when 
clearly discerned, grips our conscience, stirs the 
great deeps of our moral nature, and awakens 
within us such an eagerness of hope and yearn- 
ing that we are willing to make any surrender 
or to endure any toil or hardship that may be 
required for its attainment. 

In attempting to estimate the significance of 
the Christian ideal we must, of course, keep in 
mind the fact that associated with it always is 
the Christian doctrine of immortality. Wealth 
of wisdom and character acquired on earth is 
treasure laid up in heaven. “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions. . . . I go to pre- 
pare a place for you. And if I go and prepare 
a place for you, I will come again, and receive 
you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may 
be also.” This promise, so full of comfort and 
inspiration, is confirmed unto us by the fact of 
the resurrection. Christ raised from the dead 
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became the first fruits of those fallen asleep. 
“For if we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also that are fallen asleep 
in Jesus will God bring with him.” The Christ 
to whom Paul and John in the passages quoted 
above refer as the ideal of their hopes and long- 
ings is the risen and ascended Christ. This 
meant for them a boundless horizon and a limit- 
less outlook—eternal fellowship with Christ. and 
therefore the possibility of eternal growth in 
the knowledge of Christ and eternal progress 
toward his ideal. 

5. Christianity supplies an impelling motive 
to service as well as to personal holiness. 

(1) The teaching of Jesus in regard to the 
fatherhood of God involves also the doctrine of 
human brotherhood, thus linking our lives by 
the vital bond of kinship and common destiny 
with the lives of our fellows. The calls for help 
that come to us from every side are in behalf of 
those who have a real claim upon our interest 
and regard. They are calls, therefore, which 
we cannot ignore without denying our Lord and 
degrading our own souls. The demand for self- 
forgetting service which Christianity makes 
upon us is not an arbitrary requirement, but 
one which has its reason in the fundamental 
facts of human life. “He that loveth not his 
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brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God 
whom he hath not seen.” And love necessarily 
impels to service, while service deepens and in- 
tensifies love. Service, therefore, is a condition 
of progressive self-realization. We save our 
lives, not by a process of self-seeking, but by a 
process of self-giving. Christianity is essen- 
tially a social religion. There is in it no place 
for an isolated and self-centered piety. It is an 
interpretation in the broadest sense of our so- 
cial relations and the obligations that are in- 
volved in them. Its great fundamental princi- 
ples all possess a social significance and call for 
expression in social relations. 

(2) This appeal to conscience and reason 
becomes an appeal to the heart also in the per- 
sonal example of Jesus, who, “being in the form 
of God, did not reckon his equality with God 
a thing to be clung to; but he emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men. And being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself and became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 
In this sublime example of self-sacrifice there is 
the strongest possible appeal to our gratitude 
and affection; and the only way we have of ex- 
pressing this gratitude and affection is by lay- 
ing down our lives for our fellows as Christ laid 
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down his life for us. For so completely does 
he identify himself with the suffering and needy 
that whatever is done for them is accounted as 
done for him. “Verily I say unto you, Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Here we have the consideration that turns the 
impulse to service into a consuming passion of 
self-sacrifice. 
“High on a throne of radiant light 
Dost thou exalted shine; 


What can my poverty bestow 
When all the worlds are thine? 


But thou hast brethren here below, 
The partners of thy grace, 

And will confess their humble names 
Before the Father’s face. 


In them thou mayest be clothed and fed 
And visited and cheered, 

And in their accents of distress 
My Saviour’s voice is heard.” 


This divine voice, heard in the cry of human 
need, has been for almost nineteen hundred years 
a mighty motive to human service; and the tasks 
men are undertaking to-day in Christ’s name 
and the sacrifices they are still making for his 
sake show that the passing of the centuries has 
in no wise decreased the power of its appeal. 
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But we need something more than an impell- 
ing motive that we may live according to the 
ideal which Christianity sets before us. There 
must be a divine enabling or else all our high 
aspirations and noble purposes will come to 
naught. Jesus touches this deep need when he 
says: “Except a man be born from above, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” The human 
life must be cleansed and quickened by the di- 
vine Spirit, the Spirit of the Father and Son, 
before it can bring forth the fruits of righteous- 
ness. The only saving power of which we know 
anything in the realm of the spiritual is per- 
sonality, and the only vital bond of union be- 
tween persons is faith. In order to attain real 
enfranchisement in the kingdom of God, we 
must become partakers through faith of the 
divine nature. Faith, therefore, in the New 
Testament sense, is not an arbitrary condition 
of salvation, but one that stands in the very 
nature of things. In John xv. Jesus speaks of 
his disciples as “abiding in him as the branch 
abides in the vine.” The relation of the branch 
to the vine is not mechanical, but vital; and by 
reason of this relation the branch receives the 
very life of the vine and is nourished and sup- 
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ported by it. So faith establishes a vital bond 
between Christ and the believer by which the 
believer becomes, in a full and saving sense, a 
partaker of the life of Christ. This is what 
Paul means when he speaks of Christ as “‘dwell- 
ing in our hearts by faith” and when he writes 
of himself: “It is no longer I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me; and that life which I now 
live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which 
is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself up for me.” 

In Christianity we have a divine arrangement 
for breaking down the barrier that separates 
man from God and winning men to a living faith 
in God and complete self-surrender to the will 
of God. Hence the gospel is spoken of as “‘the 
word of reconciliation” and the work of the 
Church as a “ministry of reconciliation.” The 
Church comes to men blinded by sin and alien- 
ated from God, with a message of love, of re- 
demption, of forgiveness and cleansing; a mes- 
sage which was at the first proclaimed, not in 
words, but in a life, the life of the incarnate 
Son of God, and by a deed of divine self-sacri- 
fice, even the death of Christ, “who was deliv- 
ered up for our trespasses and raised again for 
our justification.” And when in response to 
this message of reconciliation they turn in sim- 
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ple trust and adoring love to the Father, his 
life-giving spirit enters into them and they be- 
come new creatures. 

‘This it is,” as a modern writer puts it, “that 
distinguishes Christianity from the follewing of 
a teacher or prophet. It teaches the precepts 
of Christ as a means to a birth of Christ in the 
soul—to the condition of a divine personality 
within us.” Christ is not merely a great name 
on the page of history; he is a vital presence in 
the life of every man who has opened his heart 
to receive him. In a real sense he dwells in our 
hearts by faith. 

“No fable old nor mythic lore, 
Nor dream of bards and seers, 


No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years. 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 


Christianity is not the religion of a book, but 
the religion of a Person. The Book is infinitely 
precious and valuable, but it is valuable as a 
means to an end—living fellowship through 
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faith with the Person. It is by the power of 
Christ in us that conflict between the contradic- 
tory tendencies of our nature is abolished, so 
that we are enabled to move freely and joyously 
toward the fulfillment of noblest aspirations. 


IV. 


This is not a mere theory wrought out in the 
brain of mystics and dreamers. It is a fact of 
experience established by the testimony of in- 
numerable witnesses. 

1. Saul of Tarsus is one of them. The unique 
value of his testimony is not due to the excep- 
tional features of his experience, but to the fact 
that he has left so complete an account of it. 
He was a strict Pharisee and legalist, earnest 
but narrow, dogmatic, and bigoted. Zealous in 
the outward observance of legal requirements, 
he was inwardly the victim of a kind of ethical 
dualism that made his soul the arena of a per- 
petual conflict between discordant tendencies. 
“The good which I would I do not; but the 
evil which I would not, that I practice.” He 
was like a captive chained to a corpse of which 
he could not rid himself. 

Yet by and by deliverance came. His soul 
was set at liberty. Strife was changed into 
peace, and defeat into victory. The narrow 
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Pharisee became the apostle to the Gentiles with 
a commission that recognized no boundaries of 
race or creed and a human interest as wide as 
the sweep of human needs. Throwing off his 
inherited prejudices, breaking through the so- 
cial boundaries which had imprisoned him, and 
daring all the consequent misunderstanding, 
hatred, and persecution, he was the first among 
men to seriously attempt to make the implica- 
tions of Christ’s doctrine of divine fatherhood 
and human brotherhood the practical principles 
of his life. Counting himself “debtor both to 
the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both to the 
learned and to the ignorant,” he gave himself 
to the service of his fellows with a passionate 
devotion and an utter disregard of self which 
established a new standard of service and fur- 
nished a concrete and impressive interpretation 
of the meaning of the brotherhood of man and 
the moral Sesianeled involved in it. 

We know how Paul accounted for this radi- 
cal change in his life. From the day of that 
marvelous vision that came to him on the Da- 
mascus road he lived in Christ and Christ lived 
in him. He never tires of proclaiming the ac- 
tual presence of Christ in his life and his in- 
debtedness to Christ for whatever of worth 


there is in him. The law of the Spirit of life 
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in Christ Jesus had made him free from the law 
of sin and of death, and inducted him into that 
liberty wherein he stood and rejoiced in hope 
of the glory of God. He was a monument of 
Christ’s saving power. The new life he lived 
was simply a mystical reproduction, through 
faith, of Christ in him. 

So far from being a mere theorizer, there- 
fore, it was largely upon the basis of his own 
experience that Paul interpreted the Christian 
religion as “a supernatural life, the actual per- 
vasion of human life by God, so that there is 
in the Christian a divine presence, God in 
Christ, God in the Holy Spirit, working in and 
upon the soul.” “To St. Paul,” says Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer, “Christianity was not mere self- 
culture. It was not mere human pursuit of 
lofty ideals. It was not a battle in man’s own 
strength against evil and for the conquest of 
the kingdom of Christ. It was a true fellow- 
ship with God in Christ. It was the operation 
upon and in man of the supernatural. It was 
the infinite and the eternal breaking through 
into the local and the transient in order to give 
them their true significance and put them to 
their true use.” 

2. But it may be answered that it is a far call 
from Paul’s time to the twentieth Christian cen- 
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tury. Is the power that transformed his life 
still operative and available for those who long 
for spiritual emancipation? Suppose we allow 
a modern journalist to answer this question for 
us. A few years ago Mr. Harold Begbie gave 
some time to investigating the work of the Sal- 
vation Army in a certain section of London. 
Some of the discoveries which this investigation 
brought to light are recorded in a striking vol- 
ume entitled “Twice-Born Men.” The book is 
simply the stories of a number of men who, 
through the instrumentality of a band of faith- 
ful disciples, had been rescued from the lowest 
depths of sin and transformed into children of 
light. But the author gives us also some of 
the conclusions to which his studies led him. 
“Whatever we may think of the phenomenon 
itself,?? he writes, “the fact stands clear and 
unassailable that by this thing called conver- 
sion men consciously wrong, inferior, and un- 
happy became consciously right, superior, and 
happy. It produces; not a change, but a revo- 
lution in character. It does not alter; it cre- 
ates a new personality. The phrase ‘a new 
birth’ is not a rhetorical hyperbole, but a fact 
of the psychical kingdom. Men who have been 
irretrievably bad and after conversion have 
become ardent savers of the lost tell us, with 
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all the pathetic emphasis of this inexpressible 
and impenetrable discovery, that in the change 
which overcame them they were conscious of 
being ‘born again.’ To them, and we can go to 
no other authorities, this tremendous revolu- 
tion in personality signifies a new birth. It 
transforms Goneril into Cordelia, Caliban into 
Ariel, Saul of Tarsus into Paul the apostle.” 

And the stories related by Mr. Begbie, be it 
remembered, are not ancient history, but the 
impartial narrative of very recent events. Nor 
are the cases of moral transformation brought 
together in “’T'wice-Born Men” exceptional or 
unusual. They are only striking illustrations 
of such facts as are constantly occurring in 
every part of the earth where the Christ is 
preached by men who know him. 

3. It should be observed, however, that, nu- 
merous and important as such cases of the de- 
liverance of abandoned sinners are, they do not 
constitute the most important feature of our 
Lord’s work among men. Henry Drummond 
tells about a young Scotch girl “‘whose perfect 
grace of character was the wonder of those who 
knew her. She wore on her neck a gold locket 
which no one was ever allowed to open. One 
day, in a moment of unusual confidence, one of 
her companions was allowed to touch its spring 
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and learn its contents. She saw written these 
words: ‘Whom, having not seen, I love.” 
“That,” adds Drummond, “‘was the secret of her 
beautiful life. She had been changed into the 
same Image.” When some one asked Charles 
Kingsley how he managed, during his long years 
of service among the humble poor of an obscure 
English village, to maintain his fine poise and 
serene cheerfulness, his answer was: “I have a 
Friend.” 

There are millions of such men and women in 
the world to-day. Some are working in lowly 
places and some in places of large and conspic- 
uous responsibility ; but whether in the one or 
the other, “they shine as lights in the world, 
holding forth the word of life.” They have 
passed through no such striking experiences as 
those mentioned above, for they never wandered 
into the far country and wasted their spiritual 
inheritance in riotous living. Most of them 
were brought up in Christian homes and under 
the gracious influence of the Christian Church. 
Many of them cannot remember when they be- 
gan to love and trust the Heavenly Father. 
And yet for whatever there is in their lives that 
differentiates them from the world about them 
they are indebted to the same power that trans- 
formed Saul the Pharisee into Paul the Apostle. 
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It is by the help of religion, then, that civili- 
zation must march triumphantly toward its 
goal. The spiritual quickening, the moral 
cleansing, the deep human interest, and the 
passion for social justice and righteousness 
which are essential to the success of all efforts 
for the bringing of men into right relations one 
with another must come from religion. And the 
Church is the divinely ordained agency for tak- 
ing care of the interests of religion. To her 
are committed the holy ordinances and “the 
faith once for all delivered unto the saints.” 
In spite of her deplorable limitations and short- 
comings she is still, in a real sense, the body of 
Christ, the visible organism through which he 
manifests himself to the world. To so reveal 
him that men may be brought to trust and love 
him and to so interpret his message that they 
may make it the law of their daily lives—this is 
the real business of the Church and the real 
reason for her existence. 

This declaration is not a contradiction of 
what is said in the preceding chapter about the 
large social mission of the Church. It simply 
emphasizes the fact that the chief contribution 
of the Church to social betterment is to’ be 
made through that greatest of all socializing 
agencies, the Christian religion. 
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Tur MetHop or ConQuEsT. 


I. 


From the considerations presented in the 
preceding chapter it is evident that, while the 
aim of the Church is social, its methods must 
necessarily be in some degree individualistic. 
That is, it must bring about social results by 
bringing individual men into fellowship through 
faith with Christ and training them for the 
service of Christ. “The method of Christ,” 
says Fairbairn, “was to work from within out- 
ward, from the one to the many, from the unit 
to the mass. He proceeds by calling individ- 
uals, for their own sakes indeed, yet not for 
their own sakes only, but for man’s sake as well. 
Christ, in order that the truth and life in him 
might live and work, created out of the men he 
called and saved a society, the kingdom of 
heaven, the city of God. . . . The society of 
the saved was intended to be a society of the 
healed, working like a great balm in the mack 
heart of humanity.” 

“No civilization,” writes Shailer Mathews, 
“can be Christian that balks at the fact of di- 
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vine Sonship. No social reform will be lasting 
that stops before endeavoring to bring every 
human being into the righteousness and frater- 
nal love that spring from religious experience. 
Evangelizing effort on the part of the Church, 
therefore, is to be urged, not merely on the 
ground of the benefit brought to the individual 
who is turned from evil to righteousness, but on 
the ground of its profound significance and 
helpfulness in all matters of social advance. It 
cannot be too often emphasized that social re- 
generation, according to the conception of 
Christ, cannot proceed on any other line than 
that of the replacing of bad men by good men. 
And this, above all others, is the function of the 
Church. For the Christian ideal is not that of 
the monk, but of the Christ. To aid in the re- 
generation of a man is to aid in the regeneration 
of society.” 

Jesus follows the logical order in giving the 
first place in the Great Commission to the mak- 
ing of disciples. Society must be regenerated 
by the regeneration of individuals, and individ- 
uals must be regenerated by being brought into 
vital relation through faith with Christ. This, 
therefore, is to be regarded as fundamental in 
the work of the Church. 

In her mission of soul-winning the Church 
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should regard no one as beyond hope. St. 
Paul’s declaration that the gospel of Christ “is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth” is established by a line of indis- 
putable facts extending through almost nine- 
teen centuries of Christian history. With such 
a power committed to her, the Church should 
go with her message of mercy and deliverance 
even to the most depraved and hardened. One 
of the characteristics of every genuine religious 
awakening is an effective appeal to those unfor- 
tunate classes that a formal and Pharisaic 
Christianity is too apt to look upon with min- 
gled contempt and despair. Speaking of the 
sad moral chaos into which the submerged mass- 
es of English society had fallen at the time when 
the Wesleyan revival began, Winchester, in his 
“Life of John Wesley,” says: “For this lawless 
mass of humanity that swayed about the foun- 
dations of society decent, order-loving folk had 
only hatred and threats of punishment. Phi- 
lanthropy was hopeless of them. It was noticed 
that those charitable and reforming societies 
which had been established in the time of Anne 
had accomplished nothing for them. The 
Church seemed powerless to take religion to 
them, and it was certain they would never come 
to the Church.” 
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Yet it was to these very classes, of whom all 
men seemed to despair, that the Wesleys and 
Whitefield and their coworkers made their ap- 
peal—made it with the old-time confidence that 
Christ in the Holy Spirit is still a living pres- 
ence in the earth and that “he is able to save 
completely them that draw near unto God 
through him.” What the outcome was, every 
student of history knows. When John the Bap- 
tist, from his lonely dungeon in Machereus, 
sent his disciples to Jesus to ask, “Art thou he 
that should come, or look we for another?” Je- 
sus bade them return and tell their master the 
things they had heard and seen: “The blind 
receiye their sight, and the lame walk, and the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have the good 
tidings preached unto them.” And when John 
Wesley was asked for his credentials as a mes- 
senger of Christ he answered with a similar ap- 
peal to facts: “TI will show him that was a lion 
and is now a lamb, him that was a drunkard and 
is now exemplarily sober, the whoremonger that 
was who now abhors the very garments spotted 
by the flesh.’ He might have added that these 
converts had been saved, not only from the do- 
minion of sin, but also to a life of heroic and 
devoted service. Many of Wesley’s most faith- 
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ful and efficient helpers in the great evangelistic 
movement of which he was the providential lead- 
er were men who had themselves been snatched 
as brands from the burning. 

And the same power that wrought these mir- 
acles of deliverance and transformation is still 
at the command of the Church. Her mission, 
therefore, is, in the most comprehensive sense, 
world-wide. The precious life with which she 
is intrusted is not to be shut up within frescoed 
walls or regarded as the peculiar possession of 
any favored race or caste or class. It is for 
all men everywhere who are willing to receive it; 
and it is the business of the Church not only to 
offer it to all, but also to use every available 
means to overcome their indifference and ob- 
stinacy and to induce them to enter into the 
actual possession and enjoyment of their spir- 
itual inheritance. “Whosoever will” is the word 
of her commission, and in the spirit of the great 
first messenger of universal redemption she is 
to seek to become all things to all men, that she 
may by all means save some. 


I. 
This opens up the way for all sorts of evan- 
gelistic effort. 


1. It suggests the abiding need for evangel- 
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istic preaching. There is danger that, with the | 
increasing emphasis upon religious education 
and social service, the Church may cease to give 
due attention to this important feature of her 
work, That consuming desire for the salvation 
of the lost that impelled the pioneer preachers 
of America to imitate the example of St. Paul 
in heroic self-sacrifice and equipped them with 
tongues of fire for the proclamation of the 
message of redeeming love must continue to be 
a distinguishing characteristic of a living and 
aggressive Church. When the pulpit becomes 
a mere platform for the delivery of polished 
essays and the dealing out of prudent counsel, 
then the Church will cease to command the re- 
spect of men and to exert a controlling influ- 
ence upon their lives. The preacher is more 
than a purveyor of good advice. Heis a proph- 
et of God charged with a divine message and 
clothed with divine authority. He is an agent 
through whom the Holy Spirit is to “convict 
the world in respect of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment.” He is an ambassador for 
Christ sent forth to beseech men in Christ’s 
stead to be reconciled to God. How can one to 
whom is committed such responsibility content 
himself with droning out pious platitudes to 
surfeited hearers on Sunday? If he truly real- 
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izes the meaning of his commission, will he not 
inevitably be haunted day and night by the 
pathetic appeal that comes to him from the 
sin-sick and weary world? And will he not in- 
evitably be driven of the Spirit to seek out “the 
poor and maimed and blind and lame,” that he 
may tell them about the Father’s love and con- 
strain them by all possible persuasion to come 
to the feast of life so graciously provided for 
them? In other words, is it not clear that posi- 
tive, earnest, and vital evangelistic preaching 
must remain an important feature of the work 
of the Church just so long as there are men 
who are “alienated from the life of God through 
the ignorance that is in them”? 

2. Another thing that is implied in the view 
here presented is the permanent need for per- 
sonal evangelism. For the work of soul-win- 
ning is not the business of the preacher only, 
but the business also of every follower of Christ. 
We are saved to serve, and the greatest and 
most sorely needed service we can render to one 
who is under the bondage of sin is to induce 
him to accept deliverance through Christ. The 
Church member who does not so interpret his 
mission does not understand the real meaning 
of Christian discipleship. And, without mean- 
ing to’be harshly critical in judgment, I may 
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add that the Church member who does not feel 
an inner impulse to share with others his gift of 
life and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit must 
be sadly lacking in the spirit of true disciple- 
ship. It was perfectly natural that Andrew, 
after making his great discovery, should be 
eager to share it with his brother Peter, and 
that Philip, after finding the Christ, should 
hasten to tell his friend Nathanael about it. 
The experience was too precious to keep to 
themselves. 

And this normal impulse of the Christian 
heart is in perfect accord with the divine plan, 
which is that men, as a general rule, shall be 
brought to Christ through the personal influ- 
ence of individual disciples. The evangelistic 
sermon is important as a means of arresting 
attention and awakening conviction; but in 
most cases, if it is not followed up by earnest 
individual appeal, the hearer, however deeply 
impressed he may have been, will postpone final 
decision, and as a result the impression will 
gradually’ decrease in intensity and finally van- 
ish altogether. It would be easy to show that 
the conquests of the early Church were won, 
for the most part, by the efforts of personal 
witnesses either with single individuals or small 
groups of individuals, St. Paul’s method, which 
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may be taken as typical, is succinctly set forth 
in his address to the elders of Ephesus: “I 
ceased not to admonish every one night and day 
with tears.” And what is true in this respect in 
regard to the apostolic Church has been equally 
true in regard to the Church of every succeed- 
ing age and is true of the Church to-day. 

In his little book, “Individual Work for In- 
dividuals,” Dr. H. Clay Trumbull bears this 
significant testimony: “I have been for more 
than twenty-five years an editor of a religious 
publication that has had a circulation of more 
than a hundred thousand a week during much 
of the time. Meanwhile I have published more 
than thirty different volumes. Yet, looking 
back upon my work in all these years, I can see 
more direct results of good through my indi- 
vidual efforts with individuals than I can know 
of through all my spoken words to thousands 
upon thousands of persons in religious assem- 
blies or all my written words upon the pages of 
periodicals or books. . . . Reaching one per- 
son at a time is the best way of reaching all the 
world in time.” By way of confirming this con- 
clusion he recalls the fact that Mr. Moody, in 
his evangelistic services, “always seemed desir- 
ous of getting through with his preparatory 
pulpit appeal and of getting at his more impor- 
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tant work of pleading with individual souls in 
the inquiry meeting.” ‘‘And that,” he adds, “‘is 
the feeling of every earnest evangelist who 
thinks more of the work of reaping and harvest- 
ing than of the work of incessantly sowing 
broadcast seed that may or may not have final 
fruitage.” 

A discussion of the methods of personal work 
would be outside the main purpose of this vol- 
ume. All I wish to insist upon is that in every 
honorable vocation opportunities for personal 
evangelism will be found if one is looking for 
them, and that the success of the Church in 
winning disciples is largely dependent upon the 
faithfulness of the rank and file of her members 
in improving these opportunities. 

3. Finally, I believe that the revival still has 
an important place as an agency for winning 
men to discipleship. 

(1) That it has had such a place in the past, 
no one in the light of history can seriously 
question. Striking instances will be readily re- 
called in which revivals have been the means, not 
only of awakening the dormant life of the 
Church and kindling in the hearts of thousands 
of her members a new ardor of religious enthu- 
siasm, but also of bringing multitudes of people 
into the fellowship of her life. The latter of 
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these results follows naturally from the former. 
An awakened, zealous, active Church never fails 
to impress those on the outside; and, therefore, 
the times when the tides of spiritual life in the 
Church run high are always seasons of unusual 
ingathering. Brief mention has already been 
made of some of the marvelous results of the 
great revival in England in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Results similar, though not so far-reach- 
ing, flowed from the revival which, in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, swept over a 
large part of the territory then included in the 
United States. Of the thousands who during 
these seasons of moral and spiritual awakening 
were induced to declare their allegiance to Christ, 
of course there were many who proved to be like 
the seed that fall upon stony places; but a large 
proportion of them remained true to their first 
love and became zealous and useful members of 
the Church. Many of them became preachers, 
some of them preachers of marvelous power and 
commanding influence. Indeed, as has already 
been noted, most of the working force, both lay 
and clerical, of Methodism in the early stages 
of its history was made up of men and women 
won directly from the world. Beginning with 
a small company of young men having the back- 
ing neither of wealth nor official position nor 
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social prestige, it gathered its recruits from the 
ranks of the unchurched and neglected and, by 
organization and training, transformed them 
into one of the most effective evangelistic agen- 
cies the world has ever known. 

(2) Facts like these are a sufficient answer to 
those who tell us that revivals are nothing but 
violent outbursts of irrational and abnormal 
emotionalism which leave behind them no per- 
manent results in the way of spiritual quicken- 
ing and moral uplift. 

If further refutation of this conclusion be 
required, it may be-found in the writings of men 
who have studied revivals simply as interesting 
historical and psychological phenomena. For 
instance, even so keen a critic of unwholesome 
methods as Prof. F. M. Davenport is compelled 
to admit that “the records abound with exam- 
ples of persons who were living in open wicked- 
“ness or in intellectual disbelief or in absolute 
indifference to higher ethical and _ religious 
things, who were suddenly brought, under the 
influence of the revival wave of emotion and 
appeal, to the point of mental and moral trans- 
formation with respect to the whole subject.” 
“And in a multitude of cases,” he adds, “the 
change of attitude was permanent.” 

In his “History of the English People” John 
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Richard Green, speaking of the work of Wesley, 
says: “The great body which he thus founded 
numbered a hundred thousand members at his 
death, and now counts its members in England 
and America by millions. But the Methodists 
themselves were the least result of the Methodist 
revival. Its action upon the Church broke the 
lethargy of the clergy; and the ‘evangelical’ 
movement, which found representatives like 
Newton and Cecil within the pale of the estab- 
lishment, made the fox-hunting parson and the 
absentee rector at last impossible. In Walpole’s 
day the English clergy were the idlest and the 
most lifeless in the world. In our own day no 
body of religious ministers surpasses them in 
piety, in philanthropic energy, or in popular 
regard. In the nation at large appeared a new 
moral enthusiasm, which, rigid and pedantic as 
it often seemed, was still healthy in its social 
tone, and whose power was seen in the disap- 
pearance of the profligacy which had disgraced 
the upper classes and the foulness which had 
infested literature ever since the Restoration. 
A new philanthropy reformed our prisons, in- 
fused clemency and wisdom into our penal laws, 
abolished the slave trade, and gave the first 
impulse to popular education.” 

And Lecky, in considering the causes which 
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lifted England out of the abyss of moral degra- 
dation into which she had fallen in the eight- 
eenth century and saved her from “the fate of 
the nations that have become the victims of 
their vices,” gives a prominent place to “‘the 
new and vehement religious enthusiasm which 
was at that time passing through the middle and 
lower classes of the people” as a result of the 
Wesleyan revival. 

Testimony of this kind might be multiplied, 
but enough has been given to show conclusively 
that the revival as a means of moral and spirit- 
ual awakening, both individual and social, has 
been immensely effective. 

It must, of course, be admitted that revivals 
have not always been wisely conducted. There 
have been too many instances in which revival- 
ists have resorted to methods for arousing emo- 
tion and overriding the will which will not bear 
the scrutiny of reason; and in such cases the 
results have generally been sadly disappointing. 
But it does not follow that because the revival 
may be abused it ought to be abandoned. The 
wiser course is to seek to correct the abuses and — 
to continue to use it for the acknowledged good 
that may be accomplished through it. , 

(3) But it may be urged that, while revivals 
have served a useful purpose in the past, condi- 
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tions have so changed that they no longer have 
any legitimate place in the normal work of the 
Church. There are sincere and intelligent men 
who seem to have reached this conclusion, but 
I do not believe that the facts justify it. That 
conditions have changed radically since the 
days of the great revivals of the eighteenth and 
the early nineteenth century, there is no deny- 
ing. But the essential facts of human nature 
have not changed. They remain practically the 
same to-day that they were at the dawn of his- 
tory; and it is in these that we are to look for 
the explanation of the value of the revival. 
Psychologists during recent years have made a 
careful study of the way in which waves of emo- 
tional interest spread through the crowd and 
even through the entire social mass. They des- 
ignate the phenomenon as “sympathetic like- 
mindedness,” and explain it by the susceptibility 
of men to suggestion and imitation and to the 
control of the imagination. By means of these, 
emotion may be communicated from individual 
to individual until practically the entire popu- 
lation of a community is dominated by a single 
_ Impulse. Illustrations of this contagious popu- 
lar interest will at once occur to every intelli- 
gent reader, 

Of course, as people become better educated 
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and are brought more largely under the sway 
of reason, they increase in power of self-control 
and become less susceptible to every kind of 
emotional appeal. But suggestion and imita- 
tion are fundamental and permanent traits of 
human nature; and, therefore, there is no popu- 
lation, there are comparatively few individuals 
in any population who are entirely superior to 
the influence of what modern writers term the 
“psychological crowd.” 

It must be admitted that we have here a fact 
which readily lends itself to abuse and that often 
has been abused to the serious hurt of society. 
Multitudes have been swept from the moorings 
of reason and balanced judgment and led into 
all sorts of excesses by epidemics of frenzied 
emotion. But while this is true, it is also true 
that the human traits which make these excesses 
possible are essential conditions of all orderly 
and healthful individual and social development. 
But for our susceptibility to suggestion and 
imitation the moral and spiritual training nei- 
ther of the individual nor of society would be 
possible, nor could there be any such thing as 
coéperation for the accomplishment of desirable 
social ends. Popular interest in any given mat- 
ter must necessarily be the product of these 
traits, and use is made of them in educational 
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and reform movements of every kind. Why not 
in religion also? It is true that we must here 
recognize a certain difference due to the super- 
natural element in religion. But the fact that 
religion has in it this supernatural element does 
not mean that it need take no account of the 
fundamental traits and characteristics of human 
nature. These traits and characteristics are a 
part of man’s divine endowment, and it is just 
as legitimate for us to appeal to them in the 
interest of religion as in the interest of any 
ordinary movement for civil reform or social 
betterment. 

It may be answered, however, that, admitting 
all this to be true, it still does not follow that 
the revival should continue to hold its place as 
an important factor in the work of the Church. 
Let the Church keep the fires on her altars 
burning at white heat all the time, say some 
objectors, and then there will be no need of re- 
vivals. ‘That the Church should earnestly en- 
deavor to approximate this ideal, there can be 
no question. But while there may be and, it is 
to be hoped, will be vast improvement in this 
direction, consideration of the facts of human 
nature and of the conditions by which human 
life is hedged about forces us to the conclusion 
that the actual and complete realization of this 
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ideal is exceedingly remote. For while religion 
is the supreme human interest, there are others 
that are real and that demand constant and dili- 
gent attention; and this variety and complexity 
of interests render it exceedingly difficult for 
the average man to keep up a constant flow of 
-enthusiasm in any one direction. The ebb and 
flow of interest in all great social movements is 
one of the outstanding facts of history. Again 
and again has it happened that, awakened to 
the menace of some great social evil, men have 
turned upon it with a zeal and determination 
that promised for a time to sweep it from the 
face of the earth. But by reason of the im- 
perative call of other interests this attention 
was gradually drawn away, and so the under- 
taking failed at last for lack of continuous sup- 
port. 

And what is true in this respect in regard to 
other social movements is true also in regard to 
religion. Religious men are also professional 
men, business men, and breadwinners in various 
kinds of crafts and employments, and the price 
of success in any of these directions is intense 
and unremitting attention. As a consequence 
they are in constant danger of allowing their 
religious enthusiasm to wane and of losing their 
spiritual vitality and their efficiency in Chris- 
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tian service. And one of the most effective 
agencies for counteracting this tendency is the 
revival with its awakening appeal, its emphatic 
insistence upon the primacy of spiritual values, 
its call to united prayer, and its persistent and 
impassioned proclamation of the message of 
the cross. All this means, of course, that the 
mission of the revival is primarily to renew the 
life and rekindle the religious ardor of the 
Church; but while it must necessarily begin 
with the Church, it does not end there. For a 
spiritually quickened Church is always an ef- 
fective soul-winning Church. 

(4) I believe, therefore, that so long as we 
have vast multitudes of people “who, because of 
unwise parenthood or imperfect methods or 
sheer willfulness or some other cause, have passed 
out of the home and out of the Church of child- 
hood and youth into adult maturity without 
God and without hope and perhaps without love 
to man,” there will be a place for the revival. 
But the revival of the future will take account 
of the larger knowledge of the human soul 
which investigation has brought to us and will 
adapt itself to the new conditions in the midst 
of which we live. It will gradually eliminate the 
crudeness and the excesses which have too often 
characterized revivals in the past. It will ap- 
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peal less to fear and more to the higher and 
nobler motives. It will not rely upon mere 
intellectualism for the awakening of religious 
interest, but neither will it seek to override the 
reason by the contagious influence of artificially 
aroused emotion. It will recognize the impor- 
tance of feeling and the fact that it can never 
be too deep or fervid so long as the will and the 
reason are left to the full and free exercise of 
their normal functions. And for the arousing 
of such healthy and normal emotion it will de- 
pend upon the winsomeness of truth, the beauty 
of holiness, and the magnetism and sublime im- 
port of the Cross. More and more will it en- 
deavor to focalize the attention of those whom 
it seeks to awaken upon “Christ and him cruci- 
fied.” I must confess that there is not so much 
as one would like to see in the so-called evan- 
gelistic preaching of the present day upon 
which to base this prophecy. Much of it is 
shallow and sensational and hence does not grip 
the conscience nor awaken those deep spiritual 
longings which only Christ can satisfy. But I 
cannot believe that such preaching and methods 
can maintain their vogue much longer. The 
growing moral earnestness of our time will not 
continue to tolerate them. It will demand some- 
thing deeper, something more potent in its 
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transforming energy, something that can eman- 
cipate the individual from the slavery of his 
lower nature and bring him into right relations 
with God and his fellows. And nothing but the 
Cross can meet this demand. It was the empha- 
sis which the old-time preachers placed upon 
the Cross which, in spite of their crude psychol- 
ogy and defective methods, made the old-time 
revival so immensely effective as a saving agen- 
cy. And if this was true at a time when the 
social impulse among the masses was largely 
dormant, how much greater reason must there 
be for emphasizing the deep significance of this 
central fact of Christianity in this time of wide- 
spread social awakening! For the Cross is pro- 
foundly social in its implications. It answers, 
as nothing else does, that yearning for the right 
adjustment, not only of our inner life, but also 
of our relations with God our Father and man 
our brother, which is so marked a characteristic 
of the present age. And realizing this, the re- 
vivalist of the future will again give it the cen- 
tral place in his preaching and make it the basis 
of his appeal both to the Church and to the 
world. And this will determine the character 
of the future revival. It will appeal at once to 
the heart and to the reason. It will be shot 
through with fervid spiritual emotion, but emo- 
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tion that is the product of open vision and deep 
conviction and that is marked by the calmness 
of rational control; for there is no antagonism 
between reason and feeling. On the contrary, 
the truly rational life is not only thoroughly 
ethical, but also profoundly passional. And 
the passion awakened by the preaching of the 
Cross, with all its sublime social import, will go 
out in two directions—Godward and manward. 
This implies that the revival of the future will 
be thoroughly social, that it will bring men into 
the presence of God that they may see his glory 
and then go forth with hearts on fire to join 
with all who are like-minded in seeking to bring 
to realization Christ’s great purpose for the 
world. 

The conclusion to which this discussion leads 
us is that, in forming her program for bringing 
about the triumph of God’s kingdom in the 
world, the Church should include definite plans 
for the raising up of evangelistic preachers, the 
training of individual workers, and the promo- 
tion of sane and healthy revivalism. 
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Wuite the Church should proclaim with all 
earnestness and confidence the possibility of the 
moral recovery through divine grace of those 
who have become the victims of sinful habits 
and exert herself to the utmost to induce every 
prodigal to return to the Father’s house, she 
must not fail to preserve a due sense of propor- 
tion in planning and carrying on her work. 
Her business is to seek to bring about the com- 
plete and universal triumph of the kingdom of 
God on the earth by leading men into citizen- 
ship in the kingdom, teaching them the princi- 
_ ples of the kingdom, and training them for the 
service of the kingdom; and in arranging her 
program it is not only her privilege but also 
her bounden duty to give the leading place to 
that particular department of her work which 
promises the largest and the most permanent 
results. 


® I. 


Fortunately the Church to-day need be in no 
uncertainty as to where her greatest field of 
opportunity lies. Investigations conducted 
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during recent years by different individuals in 
widely separated localities and among all sorts 
of people have shown that the average age of 
conversion in the various Protestant denomina- 
tions is about sixteen, and that only a very 
small per cent. of persons begin the Christian 
life after they have passed the age of twenty- 
one. For instance, of one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-four cases investigated by Coe 
and Starbuck, the average age of conversion 
was approximately sixteen; and of two hundred 
and seventy-four cases investigated separately 
by Coe, eighty-six per cent. were converted un- 
der twenty. 

The inevitable conclusion to be drawn from 
facts like these is that if the world is ever to be 
won to Christ it must be by the process of 
turning the hearts of the young unto him, The 
only possible ground for doubting this conclu- 
sion would be the discovery of some valid reason 
for assuming that the causes which lie back of 
the facts stated above are accidental and tem- 
porary, and that, therefore, conditions may 
arise under which this order of things may be 
radically changed or actually reversed. 

The hope that this might be so seems to have 
sprung up in the Church very early in her his- 
tory; and notwithstanding the recurring dis- 
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appointments of almost nineteen centuries, it 
is still maintained by many earnest Christian 
people. Again and again has the anticipation 
arisen that God was on the eve of displaying 
his power in some marvelous way and turning 
the hearts of men unto him in a kind of whole- 
sale fashion. In other words, there has been 
among Christians a persistent expectation that 
the world would finally be saved by a cataclys- 
mic process rather than by a process of growth. 
This expectation has been strengthened by oc- 
casional revivals of great power, in some in- 
stances extending over considerable periods of 
time and reaching large numbers of people. 
But in every case it has been doomed to disap- 
pointment. In the course of a few years the 
revival has invariably spent its force after hav- 
ing reached but a small proportion of the adult 
population of the territory in which it pre- 
vailed. 

And there is no sound reason for believing 
that this record will ever be reversed, for the 
causes which lie back of it have their basis in 
the fundamental and permanent facts of human 
nature. The child, as it comes from the hand 
of God, is a mere bundle of potentialities. The 
outcome of its native capacities depends en- 
tirely upon the treatment they receive. They 
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may be neglected or repressed, and in that case 
they tend to become atrophied. They may be 
subjected to vicious training resulting in a 
perverted and abnormal development, or they 
may be plied with proper stimuli and directed 
into proper channels of activity and so may 
develop healthfully and harmoniously. The 
child mind is plastic. During the period of 
later adolescence this plasticity gradually de- 
creases. By the time the average person reach- 
es the age of twenty-five it practically disap- 
pears and he is held fast in the iron grip of 
habit. Capacities which, if they had been right- 
ly stimulated and exercised in childhood and 
youth, would have attained a vigorous develop- 
ment, have become dwarfed and the individual 
has become fixed in his prejudices and modes 
of thought and conduct. 

I do not mean that this fixedness is absolute, 
that no force can be brought to bear upon a 
man of mature years that is powerful enough 
to rupture the old order of habits and change 
his whole scale of values and system of ideas. 
That would be to put a limit to the saving pow- 
er of God and to place a large proportion of 
the human race beyond hope. As has already 
been noted, radical and permanent conversions 
do occur at every stage of life and among men 
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of all classes and conditions. But, after all, 
the number of such conversions, when com- 
pared with the vast number of cases in which 
the appeal of the gospel proves unavailing, is 
exceedingly small. The gospel is “the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth,” but the difficulty lies in inducing those 
whose prejudices have become fixed or whose 
spiritual natures have become dwarfed by rea- 
son of sin and neglect to believe in a vital and 
saving sense. In the presence of this difficulty 
even the direct personal appeal of the Son of 
God was often without avail. “Ye will not 
come unto me,” he said to the critical, fault- 
finding Pharisees, “that ye might have life.” 
And the same thought appears in his lament 
over Jerusalem: “I would, . . . and ye would 
not. Behold, your house is left unto you deso- 
late.” Indeed, Jesus speaks again and again of 
a spiritual blindness that had overtaken the 
Jewish religious leaders of his day. “In them,” 
he said, “is fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah, 
who saith, By hearing ye shall hear and shall 
not understand; and seeing ye shall see and not 
perceive. For this people’s heart is waxed 
gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and 
their eyes have been closed.” A careful study 
of the facts as they are recorded in the Gospels 
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indicates that this blindness was twofold: (1) 
It was the blindness of obstinate prejudice, the 
blindness of men who were unwilling to see; 
and (2) it was the blindness of partial spiritual 
paralysis resulting from arrested spiritual de- 
velopment. 

These same causes are everywhere and al- 
ways followed by similar effects. In other 
words, it may be laid down as a general prin- 
ciple that the longer the religious life of any 
individual is neglected, the more difficult does 
it become to reach him through the religious 
appeal. And since this fact is due to the fun- 
damental nature and laws of the soul, there is 
not the least prospect that it will ever be es- 
sentially modified. 

This does not mean, of course, that the prob- 
ability of winning to the Christian life adults 
whose religious nature has become dwarfed by 
early neglect or perverted by wrong training 
or evil living may not increase or decrease as - 
social conditions change or as the spiritual tem- 
perature of the Church rises or falls. How this 
may come about will appear from a comparison 
of American life in the second decade of the 
twentieth century with that of a hundred or 
more years ago. A hundred years ago most of 
our people lived in the country, and a majority 
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of them lived under pioneer conditions. Our 
territory was thinly settled, roads were poor, 
and schools and churches were few and far be- 
tween. Life was simple in the extreme. There 
were but few social diversions, and daily papers 
were almost unknown. Under such circum- 
stances many persons with strong religious pro- 
clivities came to mature years without definitely 
deciding for Christ. When, therefore, the pio- 
neer preacher came with his burning enthusiasm 
and his passionate appeal, he found the most fa- 
vorable conditions possible for reaching unevan- 
gelized adults. He found a population whose 
habits were simple, who had plenty of time for 
thought and reflection, whose minds were not 
preoccupied with all sorts of interests and prob- 
lems, and the even tenor of whose lives was dis- 
turbed by but few external causes of excite- 
ment and distraction. It is not strange that 
under such circumstances there seemed to be a 
kind of reversal of the general law noted above 
and that there sprang up great revivals in which 
thousands of mature men and women were 
brought into the kingdom. It is easy, how- 
ever, to exaggerate the results of revivals of 
that day. Great and important as they were, 
the number of adults brought to Christ through 
them never amounted to more than a relatively 
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small fraction of the total unevangelized adult 
population. 

But the points which I desire particularly to 
emphasize are that conditions in those former 
days were peculiarly favorable to effective adult 
evangelism, that these favorable conditions no 
longer exist, and that there is no likelihood that 
they will ever return. 

Almost half of our entire population at pres- 
ent live in towns and cities, and almost every ru- 
ral community has its church and its regular re- 
ligious services. The message, therefore, which 
came to the scattered pioneers with all the ap- 
pealing power of a new and wonderful evangel 
is an old story to most of those whom we meet 
to-day. The former were like those who were 
found standing idle in the market place at the 
eleventh hour, “because no man had _ hired 
them.” Failure on the part of the latter to ac- 
cept Christ means in most cases deliberate re- 
jection of him and consequent hardening of the 
heart and failing of spiritual vision. 

Moreover, the men of the twentieth century 
no longer live after the simple and quiet manner 
of their fathers. The din of the world’s strife 
and tumult is in their ears. They are absorbed 
in manifold activities. A thousand diverse in- 
terests appeal to them. A thousand distracting 
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voices call to them. Many of these voices are 
siren voices which lure into the ways of worldly 
pleasure, and many are sneering voices, skep- 
tical voices, which mock our faith and hope and 
seek to discredit our most sacred beliefs. 

Against such odds must those who seek to 
win adults to the faith work to-day. They 
must make their appeals to men and women 
whose minds are intensely preoccupied with 
other interests and in many cases are filled 
with bitter prejudice and subtle skepticism. 
We should not be surprised, theréfore, to dis- 
cover that the Church finds it increasingly diffi- 
cult to win to Christ those who, for whatever 
cause, have postponed their surrender te him 
until they have come to years of maturity. 
Outward conditions, as well as the great laws of 
life, are against her. 

It is vain to plead, as against these obstacles, 
the omnipotent power of God. The omnipo- 
tence of God must not be interpreted in such 
a way as to destroy the free agency of man or 
to involve the Divine Being in self-contradiction. 
God cannot do what is absurd or in contradic- 
tion of the laws of his own being. And the laws 
of life in all the stages of it are God’s laws. 
He has made man as he is, and in recugnizing 
and conforming to the facts of human life we 
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are simply conforming to the divine plan. In 
affirming, therefore, that if we are ever to win 
the world to Christ we must do so by looking 
after the religious life of childhood we are not 
discrediting God’s power, but only trying to 
show how it is necessary for us to put ourselves 
in harmony with God’s plan. 

Since writing the above I have come upon a 
striking confirmation of the position I have 
taken in a report by Dr. Lovick Pierce, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Sunday Schools, to 
the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, in 1854. In view of the 
actual facts as we see them to-day, his words 
seem almost prophetic. The report is as fol- 
lows: 

We are satisfied that, to a great extent, the future 
success of all evangelical Churches, especially in the 
older States and more established congregations, 
must and will be in almost exact proportion to the 
wise and Scriptural indoctrination of the youthful 
mind, and that this seeding of the mind must be ef- 
fected chiefly in the nursery and in the Sunday 
school. The idea that we can permanently enlarge 
and establish the Church we represent by a merely 
missionary system of preaching in the older States, 
where the excitement and change of a new country 
have given place to the staid habits of thoroughly 
organized communities, is, in our opinion, entirely 
Utopian. In such portions of our great field of labor 


we must look for sound conversions more as a blessed 
sequence of a thorough religious education than as 
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a result of those sudden and overwhelming conver- 
sions which characterized those times when such 
training was impossible. . . . In the present state 
of society we regard Sunday schools as indispensable 
to the carrying out of the will of God as expressed 
in his Word regarding the indoctrination of the 
youthful mind with evangelical truth. 


II. 


It is well for us, however, to face the fact 
that this conclusion, if all its implications are 
followed out, will work an immense change in 
the whole plan of religious work. The Church 
has never been indifferent to the religious life 
of her children. On the contrary, she has al- 
ways sincerely desired to care for it. And yet 
it must be evident to any careful observer that, 
so far as Protestantism is concerned, she has 
never kept this important branch of her work 
in the focus of attention. It has been at best 
a side issue. No one who listens attentively to 
the messages delivered from our pulpits or gives 
attention to the discussions in ecclesiastical 
gatherings can resist the impression that the 
things about which our religious leaders are 
chiefly concerned are adult evangelism and the 
awakening of adult Church members to greater 
zeal in service. 

These considerations have determined the or- 
dering of our public worship, the content and 
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manner of our preaching, and, until within very 
recent times, the style of our church architec- 
ture. 

If, however, I am correct in the conclusions 
stated above, then we’ are face to face not only 
with the necessity of shifting the point of chief 
emphasis in our work, but also of making radi- 
cal changes in some of our methods. For, what- 
ever may be said of the old-time revival, with its 
unusual emotional accompaniments, as a means 
for turning adults to Christ, its value as a 
means for winning children is open to serious 
question. 

1. Children are peculiarly subject to the con- 
trol of the imagination and responsive to the 
power of imitation and suggestion. They often 
find it difficult to distinguish between fact and 
fancy, and in a crowd of other children they 
readily yield their wills to any trusted leader. 
They are also intensely emotional and fall eas- 
ily under the spell of hypnotic personal pres- 
sure or of any vivid idea or unusual excitement. 
As a matter of course, therefore, decision drawn 
from them by any of the means usually em- 
ployed in revivals are apt to be the results of 
mere momentary impulse, lacking in any moral 
quality whatsoever; and in such cases it is pos- 
sible that they may prove not only entirely 
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worthless, but also actually harmful, the nature 
of the ultimate effects depending largely upon 
the temperamental peculiarities of the child. 
If, for instance, the child is sensitive or has 
unusual strength of individuality, there is grave 
danger that, when the inevitable reaction comes 
and he realizes that he has acted foolishly, he 
may be driven into actual rebellion and may 
come to look with a feeling of positive hostility 
upon those whom he regards as responsible for 
the imposition which he thinks has been prac- 
ticed upon him. On the other hand, if he is 
dominated by intense religious sentiment, the 
pressure brought to bear upon him in a revival 
whose methods of appeal are designed primarily 
for the awakening of hardened and rebellious 
sinners may result in the development of a 
morbid and abnormal type of piety that will 
render it highly improbable that he will ever 
attain a balanced and symmetrical Christian 
character. But even granting that such ex- 
treme results as are here indicated are excep- 
tional, it must still be insisted that it is never 
safe and wholesome to take advantage of the 
extreme susceptibility of children to emotion 
and suggestion to induce them to make hasty 
decisions that are backed up by no intelligent 
conviction. 
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2. But there is still another danger in the 
application of our ordinary revival methods to 
children which deserves consideration. What is 
said above as to the child’s extreme susceptibil- 
ity to emotion is true in an exaggerated sense in 
regard to the primitive emotion of fear. To the 
little child the world is full of mystery and ter- 
ror; and, even though he may belong to one of 
the advanced races and may grow up in an at- 
mosphere of culture and refinement, it is not 
until he is well advanced toward manhood that 
he is able to rid himself of the haunting sense 
of danger that seems to lurk in everything about 
him. Because of his limited understanding, his 
vivid imagination, his feeling of weakness and 
helplessness, and the strangeness of the world in 
which he finds himself, he readily yields to any 
appeal to his fears and magnifies what to the 
adult are the merest trifles into matters of tre- 
mendous and awful moment. Many instances 
are recorded in which misinterpretations or 
exaggerations of the import of casual remarks 
or hasty threats from older persons have awak- 
ened a sense of dread in children that tortured 
them for weeks or months or even for years. 
The suffering itself would be bad enough if that 
were all, but it is not all. Scientists are now 
tracing all sorts of physical, mental, and moral 
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disorders in adults to experiences of terror that 
came to them in childhood. 

We are not to conclude from these consider- 
ations that fear should have no place in the 
training of children. ‘A childhood too happy 
and careless and fearless,” remarks Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, “is a calamity so great that the 
prayer against it might stand in the old Eng- 
lish Service Book beside the petition that ‘our 
children be not poltroons.’” But teaching 
children to fear only the things that ought to be 
feared, and even to fear them only in a calm and 
rational way, is a task so difficult and delicate as 
to demand the utmost care and wisdom. The 
fear of the Lord which is the beginning of wis- 
dom is a very different thing from the terror 
likely to be awakened in the mind of the child 
by a sermon designed to probe the conscience of 
a company of adult sinners. The former is a 
sober awe in which a large element of love is 
mingled; the latter is a horror of great dark- 
ness that overwhelms the helpless and bewil- 
dered little victim. The former is wholesome 
and ennobling; the latter may so register itself 
in the child’s delicate physical organism as to 
result in permanent injury. 

3. From these considerations the conclusion 
seems to me quite inevitable that, as a general . 
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rule, it is not best to depend upon the revival 
as a means for influencing the religious life of 
the child, and that this is still true even when 
the revival is not marked by those exaggerated 
emotional characteristics that have often been 
associated with it. For the primary aim of the 
revival is to arouse the spiritual fervor of the 
Church and carry conviction to the hearts of 
those who are living under the dominion of sin; 
and it must, therefore, of necessity make use of 
such means and methods as are likely to prove 
effective for the accomplishment of this aim. 
That is, it must bring the people together and, 
by emphatic repetition and passionate appeal, 
focalize their attention upon such themes as 
sin and its consequences, redemption through 
Christ, the call of the Cross, and the privileges 
and responsibilities of the Christian life. Ex- 
perience has shown that this is the most effective 
way of awakening those who are at ease in Zion 
and bringing conviction to those whose spiritual 
natures have been atrophied by sin or neglect, 
and I have already endeavored to show that it 
is a perfectly legitimate way. But one would 
not think of employing the same means for 
breaking an egg that would be required for 
crushing a granite boulder; for that would 
mean not only a useless waste of power, but 
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also the complete loss of the egg. So likewise 
the employment of the ordinary means and 
methods of the revival for touching the religious 
life and influencing the religious decisions of 
children involves at once a useless waste of en- 
ergy and a serious jeopardizing of the lives of 
the children. Of course it is not denied that a 
genuine spiritual awakening among adults must 
needs have a very important indirect bearing 
upon the lives of the children with whom the 
adults are associated, but that is another mat- 
ter which will come up for consideration in a 
subsequent chapter. 

4, The case is somewhat different with boys 
and girls who have reached the stage of middle 
adolescence, but even with these the pressure of 
intense religious excitement is fraught with 
grave danger. It is a period of ethical and 
religious storm and stress and is frequently 
characterized by a tendency to extreme sensi- 
tiveness, overconscientiousness, apprehension, 
and general morbidity. The youth of this age 
still yields himself readily to any kind of fervid 
appeal and falls easily under the influence of 
the “‘psychological crowd,’ and at the same 
time he is deficient in judgment and rational 
self-control. For this reason he requires the 
most tactful and delicate handling, for other- 
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wise he may be led into an excess of emotion that 
may end in morbid religiosity or the blackness 
of doubt or else may react into disgust and 
sneering skepticism. Those, therefore, who at- 
tempt through the revival to reach young peo- 
ple who are at the high tide of adolescence need 
to be exceedingly wise in the methods they em- 
ploy. Indeed, no one should essay the delicate 
task who is not thoroughly acquainted with the 
peculiarities of youth, is not vitally and under- 
standingly sympathetic with young people, and 
has not made a careful study of the methods of 
the Master. 

Fortunately, if the Church will take the pains 
to learn and do her duty, she need not depend 
upon the revival for influencing the spiritual 
life of childhood and youth, since there are 
other ways in which she may do so much more 
effectively. 
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EpucaTIONAL EVANGELISM. 


Tue main conclusions brought out in the 
preceding chapter were (1) that a vast major- 
ity of those who are living the Christian life 
were brought to Christ in childhood and youth, 
(2) that there is every reason for expecting 
that what is true in this respect of Christians 
to-day will be true of those of all future gener- 
ations, and (3) that the revival is not the best 
method for infiuencing the religious life and 
determining the religious decisions and convic- 
tions of the young. 

The question I now propose to take up is, 
How, then, is this end to be accomplished? 


I. 


In order to reach a satisfactory answer to 
this question, it is necessary for us to revert to 
some of the facts in regard to child nature 
which have already been considered. 

1, Attention has been called to the fact that 
it is now generally admitted by psychologists 
as established beyond question that the normal 
child is born with a religious instinct and with 
religious capacity. ‘“Man is by nature,” says 
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Prof. Herman Horne, “as truly religious as he 
is intellectual or emotional or volitional or so- 
cial. . . . Religion is not an artificial graft 
into human nature; it is the natural blossoming 
of human nature.” And Mrs, Louise Seymour 
Houghton declares: “Long before the age of 
reason and reflection arrives, almost before the 
body has passed where its entire consciousness 
is a craving for the satisfaction of its appetites, 
the little soul reaches out for God and grasps 
with satisfaction the fact that he exists.” 
Another fact to which attention has been 
directed is that the religious nature of the child 
is subject to the same general laws as his other 
native capacities. It has been ascertained from 
a careful study of child life that the awakening 
and normal development of these native capac- 
ities depend upon the application of proper 
stimuli and provision for proper modes of ex- 
pression. The general rule is that if any given 
capacity is deprived of these it will gradually 
wither and dry up until at last it becomes com- 
pletely atrophied. This accounts for the fact 
that, notwithstanding the universality of the 
religious instinct, there are so many men and 
women who seem to be practically nonreligious. 
Most of them are not irreligious. The religious 
impulse is so deeply implanted that it is exceed- 
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ingly difficult to root it out altogether. The 
average irreligious person, so called, is simply 
like Gallio: he “cares for none of these things.” 
His religious nature, for lack of proper nur- 
ture and expression, has become atrophied, and 
hence religious truth makes no appeal to him. 
He is religiously indifferent. 

If this be true, then the religious education 
of childhood is not only possible, but vastly 
important. This conclusion is in perfect ac- 
cord with the teaching of the Bible. The Bible 
is not a collection of scientific or philosophic 
discussions, but a body of inspired literature. 
It does not undertake to prove the existence or 
explain the nature of the great fundamental 
facts and laws of life, but simply assumes them 
as things that must be recognized in order that 
men may live rationally. Among the facts 
thus assumed is that of man’s innate religious 
capacity. This is implied in the complete ar- 
rangement found in the Old Testament for the 
religious development of the Hebrew people and 
in many suggestions and directions found in 
both the Old and New Testaments in regard to 
the religious training of the young. To pro- 
vide for the religious education of beings desti- 
tute of a religious nature would be an absurdity. 
Religious teaching could not possibly awaken 
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any response in such beings, because there 
would be nothing in them to respond. 

With this conclusion agree also the facts that 
have been gathered by painstaking investiga- 
tion. It is probable that something like eighty- 
five per cent of those who are received into the 
membership of Protestant denominations to-day 
are drawn from the Sunday school. Most of 
those included in this eighty-five per cent come 
also from Christian homes, and this is likewise 
true of a large majority of the remaining fifteen 
per cent. The evident meaning of these facts 
is that the only way of making it even approxi- 
mately certain that one shall become a loyal 
follower of Christ is by a vital and faithful 
process of religious training in childhood. 
That this method is reasonably sure to prove 
effective may still be maintained in the face of 
the fact that a fearfully large proportion of 
those who are taught in the Sunday schools, and 
even of those who grow up in homes that are 
nominally Christian, are ultimately lost to the 
Church. ‘For there are conclusive reasons for 
believing that these deplorable losses are due in 
most cases, not to the fact that children who do 
not become Christians are less amenable to reli- 
gious influences than those who do, but to de- 
fects in the training process and in the lives of 
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those by whom it is carried on. In considering 
how this may be so, we must take into account 
not only the intellectual and moral limitations 
of ‘parents and teachers, but also the general 
social atmosphere in which the child must grow 
up and which is bound to be one of the factors 
in his education. This means, of course, that 
under present conditions there can be no such 
thing as ideal religious training; but it does 
not affect the general position here assumed in 
regard to the effectiveness of the religious nur- 
ture of childhood as a means of making disci- 
ples. 

2. It should be observed that the correctness 
of the conclusion here stated in regard to the 
possibilities of the Christian training of child- 
hood is not dependent upon the theory one may 
hold as to the relation of the child to the king- 
dom of God. Upon this point there are two 
prevalent opinions among theologians of the 
present day: 

(1) There are those who hold that the child 
is born outside the actual kingdom and must so 
remain until he enters in by the door of per- 
sonal faith in Christ. Whenever he begins to 
exercise such faith, it matters not how young 
he may be, he becomes de facto a child of God 
and an heir of life eternal. Admitting that this 
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view is correct, it still remains true that the 
probability that any given individual, either in 
childhood, youth, or later years, will decide for 
Christ and the Christian life is in direct pro- 
portion to the extent and quality of his early 
religious training. If he is denied the benefit 
of religious instruction and a wholesome and 
bracing religious atmosphere in childhood, 
there is but little ground for expecting that 
any appeal that may be made to him in later 
years will induce him to surrender his life to 
Christ. 

(2) On the other hand, there are many Ar- 
minian theologians who maintain that, by virtue 
of the atonement, saving grace is communicated 
to every child that is born into the world, so 
that every one becomes a citizen of the kingdom 
and an heir of all its benefits. For instance, 
Dr. Whedon, commenting on Romans v. 18, 
says: “From Adam’s offense resulted condem- 
nation upon all men; from Christ’s righteous- 
ness, justification upon all men. The condem- 
nation would have produced exclusion of the 
race from existence by the infliction of immedi- 
ate death upon Adam. But the justification of 
all men in view of the atonement secured the 
continuity of the race by which every person 
comes into the world in a justified state. That 
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justification is unto life—that is, results in 
salvation unless forfeited by sin.” Richard 
Watson seems to hold practically the same 
view. ‘‘We are bound to conclude,” he says, 
“that the kingdom of heaven in some sense is 
composed of them [little children]. They are 
its subjects and partakers of its blessings. 
That this kingdom signifies the spiritual king- 
dom of Christ upon earth, and also that glorious 
reign of God over redeemed and glorified men 
in the future world, are points not to be dis- 
puted; and the words of our Lord (Matt. xix. 
14), if they relate to one, must relate to both. 
If little children are the subjects of his spiritual 
kingdom on earth, then, until the moment that 
by actual sin they bring personal condemnation 
upon themselves, they remain heirs of the king- 
dom of eternal glory; and if they become sub- 
jects of the latter dying, then a previous vital 
relation must have existed on earth between 
them and Christ as their Reedemer and Sancti- 
fier.” 

Assuming, however, the correctness of this 
view, there remains the same absolute need for 
Christian training that was found to exist un- 
der the former view. But the significance of 
training is somewhat different in the one case 
from its significance in the other. Under the 
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former view the purpose of religious education 
is to prepare the way for and lead up to a fu- 
ture conversion, to bring the child to where, by 
the exercise of saving faith, he may become a 
child of God. Under the latter view its pur- 
pose is to develop a life already divinely im- 
planted in the heart, to bring the child to a glad 
consciousness of the fact that he is a child of 
God and to an actual realization of all the 
blessedness of the filial relation. Those holding 
this view insist that the whole educational proc- 
ess must be made vital and effective by the con- 
tinual presence and codperation of the divine 
Spirit and that the parent or teacher is but the 
agent through whom the Spirit works. “How 
is it to be ascertained,” writes Dr. Abbey, “that 
the Spirit of God begins to work in the heart 
of a child at all at some period along the course 
of its life? This restricts the grace of God to 
a period. I think this grace begins with life 
itself long before the child has any understand- 
ing about it. There is no graceless period in 
childhood.” 

Dr. Coe, in “Education in Religion and Mor- 
als,” is quite as explicit. “If God is the Su- 
preme Educator of the race,” he declares, “he is 
for the same reason the Supreme Educator of 
each child. This aspect of the educational 
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problem has been almost entirely overlooked 
even by religious teachers. Education has been 
persistently thought of as something done for 
the child by his elders, while the possibility that 
it may consist still more in something wrought 
within the character by the Divine Spirit has 
been scarcely dreamed of. It will therefore be 
worth while to see how we are to connect the 
thought of God as the Great Educator of the 
race with the humble, everyday effort of parent 
or teacher to bring up a child in the way that 
he should go.” 

3. Two further observations need to be con- 
sidered in this connection. 

(1) It does not follow from the former of 
the two views here presented that the child must 
necessarily pass through a marked and definite 
religious crisis in coming to a consciousness of 
his acceptance with the Heavenly Father. As 
a general rule, the normal processes of life are 
silent and gradual. The child is born with ca- 
pacity for love, but without actual affection. 
We must assume, therefore, that there must be 
a beginning of love in each child’s heart; but no 
one can mark the exact moment of such begin- 
ning. And the same thing is true of the dawn 
of intelligence. All we know is that at first we 
have a little bundle of potentialities and that by 
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and by we discover that these potentialities, un- 
der the influence of forces touching the life from 
without, have in some mysterious way developed 
into intelligence and reason and love and hope 
and ambition. So it may be with the beginning 
of spiritual life, The child is born with spirit- 
ual capacity only, but by and by we find this 
capacity unfolding under the quickening influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit operating through the 
lives of pious parents and teachers into actual 
religious experience. ‘There are some who can 
tell the exact time when they first came to a 
clear consciousness of their divine sonship, but 
there are many others to whom this conscious- 
ness comes gradually, almost imperceptibly, as 
the morning twilight opens into the full splen- 
dor of day. But it is no more necessary in the 
former case than in the latter to suppose that 
the clear emergence of the consciousness of life 
marks its actual beginning. 

(2) It does not necessarily follow from the 
second of the two views that the child who has 
been brought up “in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord” will pass through no distinct reli- 
gious crisis. As a matter of fact, many who 
have been thus brought up do pass through a 
more or less clearly marked crisis between the 
ages of nine and sixteen or seventeen. But those 
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maintaining this view hold that this is a phe- 
nomenon which may be readily explained. 

Adolescence marks the transition from child- 
hood to manhood. With the dawn of adoles- 
cence the child first begins to come to a clear 
consciousness of himself as an individual and as 
a social being, and with the rise of this con- 
sciousness comes the necessity of personalizing 
his childish faith and his inherited beliefs. Dr. 
H. H. Meyer, in “The Graded Sunday School 
in Principle and Practice,” thus explains the 
experience: “The individual must assume full 
responsibility for the status and trend of his 
religious life, with which his self, his social and 
religious consciousness, brings him face to face. 
He must now choose for himself whether he will 
henceforth in the strength of his manhood love 
and serve God and his fellow men, or whether he 
will repudiate the religious teaching of his 
childhood and lapse again into a life of narrow 
selfishness.” 

According to this view, therefore, the adoles- 
cent experience of conversion in the case of one 
who has had a religious childhood is simply “the 
conscious attainment of religious freedom and 
independence, with an accompanying fuller sur- 
render of self in the voluntary assumption of 
religious and social obligations.” It marks a 
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stage in the development of the religious life 
and not its beginning. It does not discredit the 
religion of childhood. It does not imply that 
the work of the Holy Spirit in the child heart is 
not real. It only means that the child must 
be religious as a child and that in many cases 
the transition from the simple, naive religion of 
childhood to the larger religious self-conscious- 
ness of manhood may be accompanied by more 
or less doubt and spiritual struggle. 


II. 


There are sincere and excellent people who 
seriously object to what seems to them to be 
implied in the term “educational evangelism.” 
But the grounds of such objection are, in the 
main, certain misconceptions which have come 
down to us from the past. 

1. It is frequently assumed, for instance, that 
the idea that a child may be brought into a vital 
religious experience by a process of religious 
training involves‘a practical denial of the neces- 
sity of regeneration and a practical elimination 
from religious experience of the supernatural. 
Those who are familiar with the philosophical 
discussions of the past will at once discover in 
this objection a survival of the influence of the 
deistic conception of God’s relation to the uni- 
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verse, for it is evidently based on the idea of 
God as dwelling apart from the world and mak- 
ing only occasional incursions into it. It means 
that those who urge the objection look for the 
manifestation of the Divine Presence in the ex- 
traordinary, the startling, and the marvelous 
rather than in the perpetual ongoings of nature, 
the normal development of the human soul, and 
the great age-long movements of human history. 
They are ready enough to recognize the tokens 
of the supernatural in the earthquake and in 
the strong wind that rends the mountains and 
breaks the rocks in pieces, or in the sudden 
transformation of a reprobate like Augustine 
or John Bunyan, or in the great revival that 
brings multitudes of sinners into the kingdom; 
but in the silent outburst of life that comes 
with springtime, the gradual turning of the 
heart of a child to Christ through the influence 
of godly parents and the gradual development 
of the Church by the edification of believers 
they see nothing but natural force or human 
agency. 

I have already tried to show that those who 
believe in salvation through nurture do not 
deny the necessity of the birth from above, but 
maintain it quite as firmly as do those who hold 
to the theory that every one must enter the 
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kingdom through a clearly marked cataclysmic 
experience. It will be difficult, however, to 
persuade a large element in the Church that 
this is so until they learn to think of God as he 
is represented in the Bible—that is, as not only 
over all, but in all, the immanent and indwelling 
Life of the universe, in whom we all “live and 
move and have our being.” The gradual un- 
folding of a young life in spiritual strength and 
beauty under wise and faithful Christian train- 
ing is just as miraculous, just as much the work 
of the Holy Spirit, as the sudden conversion of 
a hardened reprobate. We are not to limit the 
divine operation in the human soul to any one 
particular mode. The same Spirit that trans- 
formed the life of Saul the Pharisee wrought 
also in the heart of John the Baptist “from his 
mother’s womb.” 

2. Another ground of objection to the view 
of religious education here set forth is the dog- 
ma of total depravity as it has often been inter- 
preted. That there are facts back of this doc- 
trine, no. intelligent observer of human life will 
be disposed to question. The struggle between 
conflicting impulses which St. Paul so graphi- 
cally describes as a fact of his own experience 
has its counterpart in every human life. “In 
every one of us,” says Coe, “the good has a 
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struggle against evil: in every one of us the 
good is so modified by evil that ideal character 
is never quite attained. Before a child can 
form a moral judgment, he displays tendencies 
which, if they develop without check, will issue 
in a bad character.” The Bible represents 
these tendencies as the result of heredity. We 
are the victims of a moral taint which has come 
down to us through untold generations of sinful 
ancestors and which only divine grace can cure. 
But the Bible nowhere represents the natural 
man as utterly destitute of a moral nature or of 
spiritual capacity. This dogma was conceived 
and promulgated by Augustine in the fourth 
century. After living the life of a reprobate un- 
til he was more than thirty years old, Augustine 
was converted; and being a man of unusual 
brilliancy and profound moral earnestness, he 
became a great leader in the Church. Taking 
his own abnormal experience as typical, he pro- 
ceeded to base upon it a theory of human nature 
which not only leaves the child destitute of all 
capacity for or tendency toward goodness, but 
makes him an actual sinner worthy of eternal 
death. 

It will readily appear that such a theory of 
child nature leaves no basis upon which to 
predicate a consistent policy of religious educa- 
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tion. For to seriously undertake to educate in 
religion and morals beings destitute of moral 
and religious capacity would be a well-nigh im- 
possible absurdity. The most one could expect 
to do for a child made after the Augustinian 
pattern would be to try to show him what a 
wretched and undone creature he is and so pre- 
pare the way for the exercise upon him of the 
sovereign grace of the Almighty; and it is dif- 
ficult to understand why one should suppose 
even this to be necessary. It is not assumed, 
of course, that there ever was a time when 
Christians acted consistently upon this belief. 
Practical common sense and the normal im- 
pulses of the human heart have always rendered 
such a course impossible. But the evil results 
of it have, nevertheless, been serious and far- 
reaching. It has not only given to religious 
training a subordinate place in comparison with 
adult evangelism, but, what is more to the point 
here, prevented the working out of a really 
rational educational program. 

Augustinianism as a system of religious be- 
lief is now happily consigned to the theological 
junk heap, but its influence upon Christian 
thought still remains. There are still many 
who think of religion as something supernatu- 
rally communicated at some definite point in 
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the life of the individual rather than as the de- 
velopment of a life within as a result of the con- 
tinuous operation of God’s grace bestowed 
through wise and faithful Christian nurture. 
And it is but natural that those who hold this 
‘view should regard with disfavor the view I 
have presented as to the possibilities and im- 
portance of Christian education. This sug- 
gests that one of the urgent duties now con- 
fronting the Church is a careful and impartial 
study of child nature and of the teaching of the 
Bible in regard to the religious training of 
childhood. 
I. 

My conclusion from the considerations pre- 
sented above is that, while the Church is not to 
relax her zeal in adult evangelism, she should 
regard the religious training of the young as 
the normal way of making disciples and the 
aspect of her work to which she should give the 
leading emphasis. This conclusion seems to me 
to be thoroughly Biblical as well as thoroughly 
reasonable. 

Abraham has the unique distinction in human 
history of having been chosen to be founder of 
a nation that should be the medium of God’s 
self-revelation to the world and out of which 
ultimately should come the world’s Redeemer. 
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The ground of this providential selection is 
stated in Genesis xvili. 19: “I have known him, 
to the end that he may command his children 
and his household after him, that they may 
keep the way of Jehovah, to do righteousness 
and justice; to the end that Jehovah may bring 
upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of 
him.” That is, Abraham was to lay the foun- 
dation of a great and mighty nation through 
which all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed by the intelligent adoption of a policy 
of education in religion and morals. The appli- 
cation of this saying, however, is more than 
personal; it is national also. The descendants 
of Abraham ‘were to continue to build up the 
nation in righteousness by the religious train- 
ing of their children. The law given in Deuter- 
onomy is accompanied by the explicit com- 
mand repeated in substance three times: “And 
these words, which I command thee this day, 
shall be upon thine heart: and thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
_ and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And 
thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, 
and they shall be for frontlets between thine 
eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the door 
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posts of thy house, and upon thy gates.” 
(Deut. vi. 6-9.) The Hebrews as a nation fell 
far short of the ideal set before them in the 
law and the prophets, but in point of religion 
and morals they surpassed by an almost infinite 
distance any other people of antiquity, and this 
superiority was largely due to the fact that they 
actually made an earnest effort to obey this 
command. Dr. Trumbull, in “Yale Lectures on 
the Sunday School,” says: “From the days of 
Abraham systematic ‘instruction’ had its place 
in the plans of the chosen people of God. From 
the days of Moses the Jewish Church had a 
measure of responsibility for the religious train- 
ing of the young. From the days of Ezra the 
Bible school was a recognized agency among 
the Jewish people for the study and teaching 
of God’s Word. In the days of Jesus of Naza- 
reth there was in the land of his birth and so- 
journ a system of Bible schools corresponding 
quite closely in their features with our modern 
Sunday schools.” 

We have a hint as to the care that the Jews 
of the Apostolic Age exercised in the religious 
training of their children in 2 Timothy iti. 15, 
where St. Paul reminds Timothy, who had a 
devout Jewish mother, that from a babe he had 
known the Holy Scriptures. 
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Considering the fact that the gospel was 
delivered primarily to Jews and that the first 
believers and propagators of the faith were 
Jews, there can be but little doubt that it was 
clearly understood from the beginning that the 
same method that had been divinely ordained 
for the building up of a righteous nation was to 
be employed in the building up of the kingdom 
of God. Consider what inference men brought 
up as Peter and John had been brought up 
would be likely to draw from a comparison of 
what Jesus says about children in Matthew xviii. 
2-6 and Mark x. 13-16 with what he says about 
the various kinds of ground in the parable of the 
sower. Is it not perfectly reasonable to as- 
sume that they would at once think of the child 
heart as the “good ground” referred to? And 
then, when the command came to them to go and 
make disciples of all the nations, would not their 
natural conclusion be that their chief care 
should be to look after the sowing in this good 
ground? 

The first converts to Christianity must needs 
have been adults, and the first gospel message 
must needs have been addressed to an adult 
generation. ‘There had to be Christian homes 
and a,Church composed of adult members be- 
fore the Christian training of children could 
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begin. But there can be no doubt that as soon 
as Christian homes and a definite Christian so- 
ciety were established the systematic Christian 
training of children began. St. Paul exhorts 
Christian parents to bring up their children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, his 
manner of speech indicating that he is not giv- 
ing them a new commandment, but simply re- 
minding them of a duty with which they are 
already familiar. “There is no sound reason 
for doubting,” says Dr. Trumbull, “that the 
best lessons of the Jewish Church and the spe- 
cific directions of the Divine Founder of the 
Christian Church concerning the Church care 
of children . . . were borne in mind and put 
in practice by the divinely guided leaders of the 
Apostolic Church.” And this example, he main- 
tains, was faithfully followed by the immediate 
successors of the apostles. “In less than three 
hundred years from the death of St. John the 
whole population of the Roman Empire, which 
then represented the civilized world, was nomi- 
nally Christian.” And this result had been 
brought about, “not by great sermonizers 
swaying the minds of adult unbelievers,” but 
“because the divinely approved plan of the 
child-reaching and the child-teaching methods 
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of Christian activity were adhered to by the 
immediate successors of the apostles of our 
Lord.” 

I need not stop here to explain the steps by 
which the Church departed from this divine 
method and the causes which led to this depar- 
ture, or why Protestantism has been so slow in 
realizing that in her work she has been putting 
the chief emphasis in the wrong place and in 
returning to a thoroughgoing adoption of the 
apostolic plan. It is enough for us to under- 
stand that, whatever excuses our fathers may 
have had for failing to give to Christian nurture 
its rightful place as a means for building up 
the kingdom, there can be no reason whatever 
for our doing so. The facts are before us, the 
providential call is clear and unmistakable, and 
we have all the means and resources at our com- 
mand for effectively answering this call. If, in 
the face of such opportunities as now confront 
us, we fail to show ourselves equal to the great 
occasion ‘because we are too conservative to 
change our methods and too indolent to fit our- 
selves for our new responsibilities, we need ex- 
pect nothing else but failure and ultimate re- 
jection by him who has called and commissioned 
us for this great service. 
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Iv. 

I have spoken of evangelism by teaching as 
being chiefly applicable to the young. It should 
be observed, however, that while this is true it 
is also a most effective means of winning those 
who have come to years of maturity. It is now 
generally recognized that organized Bible class- 
es in Sunday school are among our most effec- 
tive evangelistic agencies. This is doubtless 
partly due to the fact that these classes put 
special emphasis upon individual work for indi- 
viduals. But it is also largely due to the fact 
that unconverted men and women, upon uniting 
with these classes, generally enter upon a reg- 
ular course of Bible study; for the Bible is the 
most potent of all agencies for convincing the 
judgment, awakening the conscience, and lead- 
ing to repentance and faith. 

This at once suggests the possibility of a 
larger use of the Sunday school for adult evan- 
gelism. It is much easier to induce the average 
unconverted person to become a member of a 
Bible class than to attend a protracted meeting ; 
and if the teacher of the class is consecrated and 
faithful and the members halfway do their duty, 
he is quite as likely to be won to Christ through 
his connection with the class as through attend- 
ance upon evangelistic services. 
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Tue religious training of children should al- 
ways have as a definite objective the bringing of 
each individual child to positive and deliberate 
self-surrender to Christ as the Lord and Sav- 
iour of his life. For, whatever we may believe 
about the relation of the child to the kingdom, 
it is clear that in every Christian life there must 
come a time when his choice of Christ and his 
consecration to the service of Christ are deliber- 
ate and purposeful. Whether this emergence of 
religious experience into the clear light of con- 
sciousness comes suddenly as the result of some 
powerful awakening or gradually as the dark- 
ness of night changes to the splendor of day is 
not a matter of great moment, but that some- 
how the religion of every individual shall become 
a conscious union with Christ and a voluntary 
committal of the life to him is absolutely neces- 
Bate nooe 

But this experience, whenever and however it 
may come, is not to be regarded as ending the 
process of religious education. For, whether it 
come gradually or suddenly, in childhood or in 
mature manhood, it is not a terminus ad quem, 
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but only an epoch in the religious life of the 
soul. The new disciple, whatever may be the 
number of his years, is but a babe in Christ. If 
he is ever to come to the fullness of Christian 
manhood and the efficient discharge of his re- 
_ sponsibilities as a member of the body of Christ, 

it must be by a process of development through 
a wise and consistent course of training. If this 
is lacking, the budding spiritual life will be al- 
most sure to become dwarfed and stunted and 
may perish altogether. To see that this need is 
supplied is, therefore, the imperative duty of the 
Church. 

I. 

By way of determining to what extent the 
Church has succeeded in discharging this obli- 
gation let us look at a few significant facts. 

1. In the rural community in which the writer 
was brought up there were established and ac- 
tive Churches of two denominations. These two 
organizations worked for the most part in har- 
mony. Almost every summer they united in a 
series of revival services; and the services were 
often apparently successful, resulting in many 
professions of faith and accessions to the 
Church, the converts and additions being, of 
course, mostly the boys and girls of the neigh- 
borhood. But, notwithstanding all this zeal 
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and labor and all this apparent success, both of 
the codperating denominations gradually de- 
clined in strength until their local organizations 
ceased entirely to exist. And this deplorable 
decadence was not due either to an influx of for- 
eigners or to a decrease in population, for the 
population had actually increased and was made 
up almost wholly of native Americans cf Eng- 
lish and Scotch-Irish descent. 

This case may be in some sense exceptional ; 
but that, after all, it is but an extreme and 
striking illustration of a condition that is wide- 
ly prevalent there seems to be but little room 
for doubt. 

A few years ago I attended an ecclesiastical 
gathering at which an unusually large number 
of conversions and accessions were reported. I 
was surprised, however, upon examining the 
minutes of this body some weeks later, to find 
that they showed an actual decrease for the 
previous year in Church membership. Further 
investigation disclosed the fact that this was 
not the only year that had shown such a dis- 
crepancy, and that in no single year had the net 
gain in membership been anything like what the 
reported additions would have led one to expect. 
From such information as I have been able to 
gather, I am sure that I am warranted in the 
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conclusion that this case is fairly typical of 
conditions that prevail throughout the large 
and aggressive denomination to which the par- 
ticular body in question belongs. And what is 
true in regard to this denomination is also true 
of almost every great Protestant denomination 
in the world. In their quadrennial address to 
the General Conference of 1910 the bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church declared that 
five hundred thousand people for whom no ac- 
count could be given had been lost to that de- 
nomination during the preceding four years. 
Such facts as these are certainly sufficiently 
startling to arrest attention and lead to serious 
consideration. It has long been known that a 
large proportion of the children born in our 
cities die before they reach the age of five, 
but until within very recent times this appalling 
loss attracted only a meager amount of public 
attention. The public generally looked upon it 
as one of the inevitable facts of urban life and 
saw in it an occasion for pity, but not a call for 
help. A few years ago, however, the attitude 
began to change. Intelligent men and women 
began to consider whether they had not been 
mistaken in assuming that all this fearful waste 
of precious human life and agony of mother- 
hood was really necessary. Then they pro- 
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ceeded to make some investigations, the outcome 
of which was the discovery that a large part 
of the loss was not necessary, but was due to 
causes which were readily ascertainable and 
might in time be largely removed. Most of the 
little unfortunates from whom the cup of life 
was snatched away when it had but barely 
touched their lips perished, not because of some 
stern decree of nature or of an inscrutable 
Providence, but for lack of pure air, wholesome 
food, and proper care. Now there is in prog- 
ress an earnest and concerted effort to remove 
the causes of this age-long tragedy and to bring 
about conditions that are favorable to healthy 
and joyous development. Parks and play- 
grounds are being opened, disease-breeding ten- 
ements are being condemned and destroyed, the 
venders of impure food are being prosecuted, 
parents are being taught the elementary laws 
of hygiene, and there is awake among us a wide- 
spread desire to correct those economic abuses 
that impose such heavy burdens upon millions 
of our people as to make decent living and the 
proper care of children well-nigh impossible. 
The good work has, as yet, been but partially 
successful; but it still goes on and will continue 
to go on until this needless and cruel slaughter 
of little children has been brought to an end. 
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For intelligent and humane men and women, 
having had their eyes opened and their con- 
science aroused, can no longer rest in the com- 
placent doctrine of laissez faire. 

But what about the spiritual death rate 
among the children of the Church? Shall the 
great spiritual Mother continue to witness the 
annual loss of a large proportion of her off- 
spring without trying to find out the cause and, 
if possible, to discover and apply some effective 
preventive? 

2. But this is not all. Everybody that is at 
all familiar with the facts knows that only a 
relatively small proportion of those who remain 
in the Church develop into stalwart and effec- 
tive Christians. It has been estimated that less 
than one-half of our Church members attend 
even the Sunday services with any degree of 
regularity, that only about one-third contrib- 
ute systematically to the support of the Church 
and its missionary activities, that only about 
one in ten is actively engaged in religious work, 
and that perhaps not more than one out of 
every fifty fulfills Paul’s ideal, “a complete man 
of God, furnished completely unto every good 
work.” 

Here, then, is another fact of vast import to 
which religious leaders should give the most 
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serious attention. For it is the duty of the 
Church, not only to win the young to Christ 
and to seek earnestly to keep them from dying 
in their spiritual infancy, but also to help them 
to develop into full-rounded manhood and wom- 
anhood. 

(1) This she must do, first of all, for the sake 
of the children themselves. For Christianity is 
much more than a legal arrangement for en- 
abling men to escape some prison house for 
condemned souls called hell. It is a divine plan 
for enabling them to attain wealth and symme- 
try of life. “I am come,” said Jesus, “that men 
might have life, and that they might have it 
abundantly”; and in offering life he meets the 
one great fundamental human need. 


“°Tigs life whereof our nerves are scant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want.” 


Men do not always understand the meaning 
of their deep unrest, their nameless longings, 
and hence seek for satisfaction in all sorts of 
pursuits ‘and adventures. But all these quests 
end in disappointment. The soul can only find 
rest in proportion as it approximates that kind 
of self-realization that means inner harmony 
and unison with God and the universe. And 
this is the self-realization to which God calls us 
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in Christ Jesus. It was for this that Christ 
came and taught and suffered and died. By 
his self-manifestation and passion he would win 
every man to the fellowship of his own life and 
lift him up toward the height of his own exalta- 
tion. “I follow after,” said St. Paul, “if that 
I may apprehend that for which also I have 
been apprehended of Christ Jesus”—as if Je- 
sus, by the beauty of his holiness and the mag- 
netism of his love, had laid hold upon him for 
the purpose of enabling him to attain unto his 
own likeness. And in Ephesians iv. 11-15 the 
apostle shows us that the Church is a divinely 
ordained agency for helping believers to reach 
this blessed consummation. Christianity sets 
an infinite value upon each individual life and 
counts the failure of any soul to attain “the 
goal of the high calling of God in Christ Je- 
sus” as an unspeakable calamity. We speak 
with horror of the loss of a soul; but do we 
think with sufficient seriousness of what is in- 
volved in the permanent dwarfing of a soul? 
(2) There is, however, another viewpoint 
from which the duty we are considering may be 
regarded. Let us keep in mind the large mission 
of the Church set forth in previous chapters. 
But the Church is made up of individuals, and 
her success in accomplishing her mission de- 
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pends entirely upon the kind of men and women 
that compose her membership. In order that 
she may be a really aggressive and victorious 
body, they must be rich in faith and under- 
standing, Christlike in spirit, and zealous and 
efficient in service. A Church composed of peo- 
ple whose comprehension of the mission and 
message of Christ is meager and shallow, whose 
faith is weak and vacillating, whose characters 
are unsteady and inconsistent, and in whose 
hearts there is no earnest response to the 
world’s sore needs must inevitably find herself 
powerless and bewildered in the face of the 
great task committed to her. 

I do not wish to paint the picture darker 
than it should be. I am glad to believe that in 
the membership of the Church to-day there are 
more earnest, intelligent, consecrated, and 
faithful Christians than ever before in her his- 
tory. But this is not enough. The Church 
cannot afford to rest satisfied so long as a mi- 
nority of her members are doing all the work 
while the majority look on with mute and chill- 
ing indifference. 

II. 

Why is it that. so'many of our recruits fall 
by the wayside when the march has but scarcely 
begun and so many of those who remain m the 
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ranks fail to develop into reliable and effective 
soldiers? Doubtless it is partly due to causes 
for which the Church is not directly responsible 
and which must be removed by a gradual proc- 
ess of evangelism and general social improve- 
ment. Many of those who are converted and 
brought into the Church belong to homes in 
which there is but little positive religious life or 
conviction. Most of them in their social and 
later in their business relations come in contact 
with influences that are not friendly to spiritual 
life nor to the ideals set forth in the teaching 
of Jesus. Whatever the Church does, there- 
fore, for their moral and religious development 
must be done in spite of the backward pull of 
tremendous social forces. So it is probable 
that, conditions being what they are, there 
would still be some who would fall away and 
others who would make but meager progress in 
Christian life, even if the Church were doing her 
very best to establish and build up all her chil- 
dren in the faith. But this renders it all the 
more imperative that she exercise the greatest 
care and diligence in trying to save those who 
are brought into her fold from the snares of 
the evil one and to help them to attain unto the 
actual realization of the high and blessed privi- 
leges of discipleship. It would be unreasonable, 
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even under the most favorable circumstances, to 
expect young disciples to develop into the full- 
ness of Christian manhood and become effective 
witnesses for the Master without the counsel 
and guidance of those who are older and wiser. 
How much more unreasonable to expect this of 
them when they are surrounded by so many 
influences that are hostile to the higher life! 

It would be unjust to accuse the Church of 
having been guilty of this folly. There has 
never been a time when she did not put forth 
some effort for the development of her “babes 
in Christ.” And yet I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that this phase of her work has not re- 
ceived the emphasis which its importance de- 
mands. She has been so busy trying to fulfill 
the first and second commands in the Great 
Commission that she has failed to give adequate 
attention to the last, “teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
In no other way can we account for the deplor- 
able facts to which our attention has been di- 
rected. . 

The ideal which the Church should hold for 
each of her children is set forth by St. Paul in 
2 Timothy iii. 17: “That the man of God may 
be complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work.” That is, she should aim to bring 
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each of them to fullness and symmetry of life 
and to thorough efficiency in service. More- 
over, it should be clearly understood that this 
twofold result is really one. That is, the stal- 
wart and well-rounded Christian must necessa- 
rily be a capable and useful Christian, and a 
capable and useful Christian must necessarily 
be rich in the knowledge of God and in moral 
and spiritual worth. But if Christians gener- 
ally are to approximate this ideal it must be by 
a rational and consistent process of religious ed- 
ucation. Moral and spiritual life is a gift of 
God; but, like many other gifts, it is offered 
conditionally and is bestowed only when the-con- 
ditions are fulfilled. God gives increase of 
spiritual life and power as he gives the increase 
of the harvest; and it is the business of the 
Church, as far as it lies within her power, to 
see that her converts are supplied with what- 
ever is required for their full and harmonious 
development. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Somer EssentiaL Features or AN EpucatTion- 
AL PRoGRAM. 


Tue conclusions to which the preceding dis- 
cussions have led us are that the main depend- 
ence of the Church for making disciples and 
her sole dependence for developing them in 
Christian life and preparing them for Christian 
service must be upon an intelligent and faithful 
process of religious education. 


I. 

The first thing that is required for success- 
fully carrying out such an educational process 
is that the Church shall get the educational 
viewpoint, that she shall distinctly and clearly 
realize herself as a Christian educational insti- 
tution. In doing this she will be but returning 
to the position of the Master and of the great 
leaders of primitive Christianity. “It is but a 
half truth,” says Dr. Patterson Du Bois, “to 
say that the methods of Jesus were educational. 
The whole truth is that he not only educated 
his disciples, but that he meant to be educa- 
tional and that he was the model toward which, 
in its final analysis, all earnest modern educa- 
tion is tending.” 
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Speaking of the Great Commission, Dr. 
Trumbull says: “As the Jews would have under- 
stood that charge, and as we have every reason 
to suppose that our Lord meant it, the direc- 
tion therein is to organize Bible schools every- 
where as the very basis, the initial form, of the 
Christian Church. Grouping scholars in classes 
under skilled teachers for the study of the 
Word of God by means of an interlocutory co- 
work between teachers and scholars—that is the 
starting point of Christ’s Church as he found- 
ed it. Whatever else is added, these features 
must not be lacking.” . And he goes on to 
show that, as a matter of fact, the Church did 
thus interpret her commission and that she 
proceeded at once to inaugurate a system of 
religious education which, before the close of 
the second century, had become so general and 
prominent a feature of her work as to deter- 
mine the style of ecclesiastical architecture. 

Through all succeeding centuries the Church 
has regarded herself as having an important 
educational function. She was the pioneer 
school builder both in Europe and America. 

Perhaps it is no exaggeration to say that the 
Roman Church, at least since the rise of Jesuit- 
ism, has put the chief emphasis upon the edu- 
cational aspect of her work. Her educational 
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program has been narrow; and her methods, 
looked at from the standpoint of the highest 
‘human interests, have been woefully defective. 
She has aimed to produce loyal churchmen 
rather than broadly cultured and useful citi- 
zens of the State and of the kingdom of God; 
and as a consequence her educational work, 
however sincerely and zealously pursued, has 
failed to produce in the rank and file of her 
membership either mental breadth or wealth of 
spiritual life. But she at least deserves credit 
for having been true to her ideal. The deter- 
mination with which she insists upon educating 
her own children, and educating them religious- 
ly, according to her conception of the meaning 
of religious education, challenges our admira- 
tion and respect. And it is to her persistent 
faithfulness in carrying out this plan that we 
are to look for the secret of the perpetuation 
of her power and influence. It was by the 
prompt inauguration and heroic prosecution of 
an educational campaign that within thirty 
years after the dawn of the Reformation she 
effectually checked its progress and determined 
the limits of its triumph in Europe, and it is 
by the same means that she is holding her own 
against all odds to-day. 

Protestantism likewise has from the very be- 
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ginning of her career sincerely meant and sought 
to be educational. Luther placed the work of 
the preacher and that of the teacher side by 
side. “I am not sure,” he says, “which is to be 
preferred. For it is hard to make old dogs 
docile and old rogues pious, yet that is what 
the ministry works at in great part in vain. 

. . [ would have no one chosen for a preach- 
er who has not been previously a schoolmaster.” 
And Calvin, as is well known, held a similar 
view. But, notwithstanding her interest in ed- 
ucation and her noble contributions to educa- 
tional progress, it is doubtful if Protestantism 
has ever held in a clear and distinctive way the 
educational viewpoint. She has regarded edu- 
cation as an important, but subordinate, fea- 
ture of her work rather than as her chief func- 
tion. She has thought of herself rather as a 
herald charged with the duty of sounding forth 
a proclamation, a proclamation in terms of dog- 
ma and philosophy, to aliens and rebels rather 
than as a great spiritual mother called to the 
sacred task of bringing up her children “in the 
nurture and admonition of our Lord.” As a 
consequence of this attitude, adults have re- 
ceived a much larger share of her attention than 
children, which means, of course, that her work, 
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as a whole, has not been thoroughly and pur- 
posefully educational. 


T,. 


This suggests another thing that the Church 
must do if she is to succeed in her educational 
mission. She must put the child in the focus of 
attention. There is a sense in which the educa- 
tional process continues throughout one’s whole 
life. But the general rule is that the education 
that determines character and destiny is that 
which takes place in the early years of one’s 
life. There is a vital relation between the hu- 
man soul and the physical body in which it is 
housed. In childhood and youth the organic 
materials of which the body is composed are 
plastic, and hence it may be readily subjected to 
the service of its immortal tenant. But, as the 
years pass by, this plasticity diminishes, and 
it becomes increasingly difficult for the mind to 
work except in directions already marked out 
by former habits of activity. Youth, there- 
fore, is the golden opportunity for education— 
for education in religion as well as for all other 
kinds of education. This fact is clearly recog- 
nized in the Bible. The words of the law were, 
of necessity, given, first of all, to adults; but 
with the giving there went also the command: 
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“Thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children.” I have already called attention to 
the large place that was given to child-training 
among the ancient Jews and to the fact that 
this divinely ordained method passed over from 
Judaism into Christianity. “Jesus Christ,” 
says Dr. Trumbull, “not only gave children a 
place in his kingdom; he gave them the chief 
place.” And if the Church is to accomplish 
her mission, she must follow her Lord’s example. 
She must set the child, not off in a corner or 
out on the periphery where he will not be too 
much in the way, but “in the midst.” He is to 
be the very center of interest and attention. 
Instead of planning her work with primary ref- 
erence to the adult, she must plan it with a view 
of ministering to the needs of childhood and 
youth; and this means necessarily that she 
must make it mainly educational. There is no 
other way of dealing effectively with childhood. 

The child must be treated as a child—that is, 
as a being endowed with a rich variety of latent 
capacities which wait to be developed by atmos- 
phere, nurture, and exercise. If he is to come 
to complete self-realization, the atmosphere 
must be wholesome and stimulating, and the 
nurture and exercise must be suited to his needs 
and capacities at the various stages of his 
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growth. To deal with him as an adult, a being 
with fixed habits, definite ideals, mature judg- 
ment, and deliberately formed life decisions, is 
utterly unreasonable and may result in his per- 
manent injury. 

And yet that is just what has too often been 
done. Our thoughts have been so exclusively 
occupied with adult life that we have failed to 
see the necessity of understanding childhood. 
We have assumed that adult interests, ways of 
looking at things, and rules of conduct were the 
standard for all, and hence have used the same 
methods of approach and appeal to the child as 
to the mature man or woman, and have sought 
to impose upon him adult standards and expe- 
riences. In other words, we have attempted to 
secure conformity rather than normal and or- 
derly development. And there is no prospect 
that this mistake will ever be corrected until 
the child is given his rightful place in our think- 
ing and planning. 

IL. 

In order that the Church may attain real 
educational efficiency she must have a rational 
educational policy. Patterson Du Bois quotes 
a distinguished musician as saying: “I often 
tell my pupils, ‘Play any way you mean to, 
only play some way and be sure that it is the 
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way you mean to play.’ Now, frequently they 
stop right then and there, and their look of 
perplexity shows that they caught themselves 
not having any thought at all in their mind.” 

“Do we,” adds Dr. Du Bois, “does the 
Church, mean to play on the great instrument 
of humanity, and is it playing the way it means 
to? Do we mean that the Church, to say noth- 
ing of the home, shall be educative in its en- 
tire administration?” I am afraid that the 
answer must be that if any such aim is held it 
is only in a very vague and indefinite way. It 
is quite certain, at any rate, that most of our 
Protestant denominations have no clearly de- 
fined educational plan, no intelligently con- 
structed educational program. But the Church 
must have a plan if she is to succeed in her 
educational mission. <A task so large and com- 
plex and difficult cannot be accomplished by 
haphazard and desultory methods. 

I venture to suggest a few of the things which 
such a plan should comprehend. 

1. A carefully prepared course of instruc- 
tion. Such a course should be based upon the 
Bible, and should aim to give to each disciple a 
vital knowledge of its great messages. But it 
should be constructed with primary reference 
to the requirements of the developing mind. It 
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should be adapted to the child’s needs and ca- 
pacities as ascertained by a study of child na- 
ture, and hence should be graded and progres- 
sive. It should provide for religious education 
in all directions—that is, for furnishing the 
mind with religious truth, developing the reli- 
gious emotions, training the will, and awakening 
the social nature—and hence should include 
worship and service as well as instruction. It 
should be sufficiently elastic to adapt itself to 
all sorts of actual conditions. At the same time 
it should be a vital and consistent whole, its 
various parts being closely correlated with one 
another and with the rest of education and life. 

2. This will necessarily require the correla- 
tion and coéperation of all the agencies and ac- 
tivities of the Church. They must all have one 
great central aim and must all work together 
for the accomplishment of this aim. The lack 
of such unity and codperation at present is one 
of the most serious defects in the work of the 
Church. Each denomination has a multiplicity 
of agencies, such as the pulpit, the Sunday 
school, the Church college, and all sorts of 
guilds, clubs, brotherhoods, young people’s so- 
cieties, and missionary organizations ; but there 
is among them no oneness of aim and effort. 
Indeed, their ideals and methods in many ‘cases 
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differ so radically as almost to set them at cross 
purposes. Some of them do not hold in any 
clear and definite way the educational viewpoint. 
Others, while aiming to be educational, limit 
their attention mainly to certain special aspects 
of the educational process. Not one of them, 
perhaps, has in view an intelligently wrought-. 
out plan for the complete and harmonious de- 
velopment of the whole life. The preacher, for 
instance, commends the work of the Sunday 
school; but, as a general rule, he does not hold 
the educational viewpoint as the Sunday school 
is supposed to hold it, nor in his preaching put 
the leading emphasis where the Sunday school 
usually puts it. Presumably the business of 
the denominational college is to carry on the 
process of religious training which began in the 
Sunday school, but no very serious effort has 
ever been made to properly relate these two in- 
stitutions one to the other. And so I might 
proceed through the whole catalogue. Our ed- 
ucational work is chaotic and utterly lacking in 
consistency and definiteness of aim. Our edu- 
cational agencies do not see eye to eye, and so 
lead us hither and thither instead of toward 
some clearly defined goal. 

Perhaps one of the first things we need to do 
in order to escape this confusion and avoid this 
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useless waste of energy is to get rid of some of 
our complex machinery. It will be difficult to 
secure harmony of aim and effort so long as we 
have so many separate organizations operating 
in practical independence one of the other. 

But meanwhile plans should be set on foot 
for bringing these various agencies into closer 
relation and to a better understanding one of 
another. Several leading denominations have 
recently appointed educational commissions to 
study the entire field in order to find out what 
the actual conditions and needs are and what 
modifications should be made in existing ma- 
chinery in order to meet these conditions and 
needs, This is a movement in the right direc- 
tion and might with profit be taken up by all 
the leading branches of Protestantism. 

3. But there is need for interdenomination- 
al codperation as well as for codperation be- 
tween the different agencies of each separate 
denomination. The field is too wide and the 
task too great for any single denomination. A 
large proportion of the children who are sup- 
posed to be growing up under the guardianship 
of the Church are receiving very inadequate re- 
ligious training. The problem of increasing the 
efficiency of our work in this great and wide- 
open field is urgently calling for solution. But 
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this is not all. More than half of the children 
of our land are growing up without any definite 
religious training at all. Many of them are the 
children of immigrants with almost no knowl- 
edge of Christianity as it is understood by Prot- 
estants. What are we going to do to reach and 
win to Christ and develop for his service these 
vast multitudes of future citizens? When we 
consider the magnitude of the task and what 
consequences may follow upon our failure to 
meet it successfully, we are almost appalled. 
Surely it demands our collective wisdom and 
our united efforts. We must study the problem 
together, and we must so correlate our work as 
not to waste our energy in foolish rivalry while 
millions of boys and girls are deprived of the 
most precious part of their birthright. 

I see no immediate prospect of the realization 
of the dream which many good men cherish of 
the union of all Christendom in one great or- 
ganization. I am not sure that such a consum- 
mation is desirable; but even if it were, it is at 
present clearly impossible. There should be, 
and doubtless erelong will be, organic union 
between many of the denominations closely al- 
lied in doctrine and polity. But, after these 
alliances have been brought about, there will 
still be a number of separate ecclesiastical bod- 
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ies charged with the responsibility of giving 
particular emphasis to certain special aspects 
of Christian thought and life. But, whatever 
reason there may be for the continued existence 
- of separate denominations, there is certainly no 
longer any adequate reason why these different 
bodies should stand apart and refuse to codper- 
ate in the work that is common to all. The idea 
of any single organization being the only chan- 
nel through which divine grace is to flow forth 
upon the world is too absurd to be tolerated 
in an age like ours. It is enough that concrete 
and palpable facts, which only one who is will- 
fully blind can fail to see, are against it. .Why 
not, therefore, put aside our groundless claims 
and our ambitions for ecclesiastical aggrandize- 
ment and join hearts and hands in the large and 
difficult task of bringing up the children of our 
land in the knowledge and love and service of 
God? 

Such coédperation is entirely feasible and 
practicable, and I am glad to add that there 
are indications of its speedy realization. Such 
movements as the American Sunday School Un- 
ion, the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the Sunday School Council of the Evan- 
gelical Denominations of the United States and 
Canada, the Religious Education Association, 
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and the Federal Council of Churches all look 
in the direction of closer fellowship and more 
vital codperation between the various Christian 
bodies. 

4, The educational policy of the Church 
should include codperation with other agencies, 
such as the State, the municipality, and volun- 
tary organizations for human betterment. It 
is neither probable nor desirable that the people 
of the United States will ever surrender their 
time-honored doctrine of the complete legal 
separation of Church and State. But the doc- 
trine is not to be interpreted as meaning that 
neither of these institutions is to concern itself 
about what the other is doing. The truth is 
that, when we come to look at their work in its 
larger aspects, we see that they are seeking in 
different ways to accomplish the same thing. 
The State, if she really knows what she is about, 
is seeking, first of all and above all, to make 
good citizens. The Church looks farther than 
the State, but the making of good citizens is 
certainly a very important part of her work 
also, ‘The Church does for the making of good 
citizens what the State cannot do except in a 
very meager and imperfect way. It brings to 
the young the knowledge of God and wins them 
to faith in him. It furnishes them with the only 
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truly effective social dynamic, the only force 
that is able to lift them out of selfishness and 
imbue them with the spirit of brotherhood and 
service. On the other hand, there are many 
things that are essential to the healthy develop- 
ment of childhood which the Church cannot 
supply without the help of the State. The 
Church, for instance, cannot support a com- 
mon school system nor enact and enforce pure 
food laws, child labor laws, and factory inspec- 
tion laws, nor destroy filthy and overcrowded 
tenements, nor provide parks and playgrounds. 
For all these things she must look to the State. 
But the Church can lend moral support that 
will be of immense service in helping the State 
to carry on her work successfully, and the 
State can and ought to encourage the Church 
in her efforts to educate the young in religion 
and morals. Where there is so much of com- 
mon interest there must certainly be room for 
codperation, and there is every reason for mu- 
tual effort to bring about such codperation. 
That both Church and State are beginning 
to recognize this is one of the encouraging signs 
of our time. Several of our State universities 
allow a certain number of credits for work 
done under the direction of the Church in Bible 
study, and in response to this opportunity a 
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number of the denominations have established in 
connection with these institutions schools of re- 
ligious instruction. At least two of our States, 
North Dakota and Colorado, have made provi- 
sion for definite codperation with the Church in 
promoting Bible study. The high school board 
of North Dakota offers to give high school 
students a credit of one-half unit in a course of 
sixteen units for a specified amount of work in 
the English Bible. Instruction in the Bible 
course is given outside the school, but examina- 
tions are conducted under the direction of the 
high school authorities. Colorado, besides pro- 
viding for a high school credit of one unit out 
of sixteen for Bible study, has arranged a plan 
for encouraging and, as far as possible, aiding 
in the preparation of young men and women 
for teaching in the Sunday school. The State 
Teachers’ College not only offers credit for 
specified work looking to such preparation, but 
proposes to give a summer course of lectures 
and lessons on religious and moral education. 
And, by way of codperating with this plan, 
the State Sunday School Association is ‘un- 
dertaking to start and maintain in each high 
school district of the State a graded training 
school, in which the public school teachers and 
teachers in the Church schools shall come to- 
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gether one evening each week for thirty weeks 
of the year for a four years’ course of study. 

The whole movement is as yet only in its 
preliminary stage, but it has advanced far 
enough to indicate in a general way the large 
possibilities that may lie in intelligent codper- 
ation between the Church and the State in 
providing for complete education. 

5. The educational policy of the Church must 
include the definite training of men and women 
for religious leadership. ‘The work of the 
Church embraces many varieties of religious 
activity; and while all these are closely related, 
there are important differences between them 
which call for special qualifications for effective 
leadership in each. There is need, for instance, 
for capable leaders in evangelistic work, in mis- 
sionary work, in the Sunday school, the Ep- 
worth League, in the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety, in the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, and in the many kinds 
of community service which the Church is called 
upon to render. The New Testament recog- 
nizes the fact that different individuals differ in 
natural endowment and teaches that these dif- 
ferences necessarily involve differences in func- 
tion. Each individual is to devote himself par- 
ticularly to that line of service for which he is 
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best fitted by natural endowment. It does not 
follow, however, that because one has special 
aptitude for a certain kind of work one will 
inevitably prove successful in that work. There 
must be intelligent preparation. Gifts must 
be cultivated, methods must be studied and 
tested, and full and accurate information bear- 
ing on the particular kind of work to be done 
must be acquired. All this the Church must 
take into account if she is to attain the highest 
efficiency. She must select from the whole body 
of her young men and women those who seem 
to possess natural qualifications for leadership, 
and then proceed by a definite process of train- 
ing to prepare them for the special kinds of 
service they are expected to render, the field for 
each being determined by his natural gifts and 
aptitudes. The agencies through which this 
training is to be accomplished will be considered 
in subsequent chapters. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Some Factors 1n Rericious Epucation. 


I. 


I nave spoken of man as having a religious 
nature. This does not mean that religion is to 
be thought of as belonging to a special depart- 
ment of the soul and religious education as the 
development of a special faculty. “Religion,” 
says Professor Horne, “is not reducible to one 
of the elements of human nature as its basis, 
but writes itself largely upon human life in its 
integrity. The psychologist finds no religious 
section in human nature; religion is the whole 
human nature divinely related.” This means 
that religious education is the religious develop- 
ment of human life in its entirety. 

1. It includes the religious development of 
the emotional life or the cultivation -of right 
feelings toward God. Psychologists of the 
present day attach much greater importance to 
the emotions than did those of former times. 
They declare that “the feelings are not only 
the primordial element in conscious life, but 
also the most influential, transcending in impor- 
tance both rational thought and deliberate ac- 
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tion.” “The world,” says President Eliot, “is 
still governed by sentiment and not by observa- 
tion, acquisition, and reasoning; and national 
greatness and righteousness depend more on 
the cultivation of right sentiments than any- 
thing else.” “We act,” Dr. Brumbaugh tells 
us, “because we feel and as we feel. Hence to 
capture the citadel of action, the cohorts of 
conduct, we must regard the feeling.” 

The Church has always placed large emphasis 
upon feeling as a factor in religion, but she has 
failed to give due attention to the cultivation of 
the feelings as a part of the educational process. 
She has made constant appeal to the emotional 
life, but has not consistently sought by rational 
.methods to develop in the young desirable emo- 
tional attitudes. And yet this is an absolutely 
essential part of sound religious education. It 
will not do to depend for the development of a 
healthy religious sentiment in the young upon 
abstract teaching on the one hand nor upon 
spasmodic emotional appeal on the other. The 
former is apt to result in a cold intellectualism 
that leaves untouched the great deeps of spirit- 
ual life, while the latter is almost sure to result 
either in a reaction toward skepticism and reli- 
gious indifference or in a morbid emotionalism 
which follows the lead of any chance idea that 
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may be presented. The emotional life should 
be educated by methods that are adapted to 
the needs of the child in the various stages of 
his growth, the aim being to suppress the coars- 
er emotions and to develop the finer and nobler 
ones. 

This careful training of the emotions is espe- 
cially important in the realm of religion, since 
religion is very largely a matter of emotional 
attitude. It probably begins in a vague feeling 
of dependence upon, trust in, and reverence for 
the child’s parents; and the business of reli- 
gious education is to gradually transfer this 
feeling from parents to the Heavenly Father, 
and. then to strengthen it until it becomes the 
dominating force in the individual’s life. This 
is the only sure way of making steadfast and 
reliable Christians. 

2. Religious education should begin with the 
awakening of the religious emotions. The reli- 
gion of the child is primarily a matter of feel- 
ing, and only secondarily a matter of reason. 
But there comes a time in the unfolding life 
when the youth begins to demand rational sanc- 
tions for the sentiments he cherishes ; and unless 
this demand has been provided for by a careful 
course of instruction, there is sore danger that 
he will fall into skepticism. To provide against 
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this danger, therefore, is an essential part of 
religious education. It must seek by an orderly 
and adapted course of instruction to store the 
mind with right thoughts about God, so that, 
when the time shall come when his reason de- 
mands it, the youth shall find his religious sen- 
timents grounded in deep and settled convic- 
tions. The aim of religious education, in other 
words, should be to capture and hold for God 
the individual’s whole being, his intellectual life 
as well as his emotional life. 

3. But to capture and hold the intellect and 
the heart requires also the enlistment of the 
will. Right thoughts about God and right 
feelings toward God must express and com- 
plete themselves in right conduct in relation to 
the will of God; and in order to do this the will 
must be trained to make proper decisions and 
to act promptly, vigorously, and consistently. 
The “Journal of Amiel” illustrates in a most’ 
striking way the fact that it is possible for 
one to think beautiful thoughts and cherish 
noble sentiments and yet be a weakling and a 
failure. The will is the executive power of the 
soul; and unless this power is properly devel- 
oped, there can be no such thing as a vigorous 
and efficient character. Amiel had a weak and 
vacillating will, and hence was lacking in ability 
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to choose right ends and to pursue them con- 
sistently and faithfully. And there are still 
many who say unto Christ, “Lord, Lord,” and 
yet do not the will of the Father in heaven, and 
hence remain outside the kingdom. Complete 
religious education must train the will to choose 
and pursue the ends which God requires as well 
as to think the thoughts and cherish the senti- 
ments which God approves. 
II. 

I have offered these preliminary suggestions 
in order to prepare the way for a brief consid- 
eration of the more important factors that must 
enter into the process of religious education. 
In studying these factors it will be observed 
that, while they differ one from another in 
function, they all work in harmony toward one 
end—namely, the religious development of the 
whole life. For instance, religious music ap- 
peals primarily to the feelings, while oral 
teaching appeals primarily to the intellect; and 
yet music may become an effective means for 
imparting and impressing religious truth, and 
oral instruction a potent agency in developing 
religious feeling. And there exists a similar 
relation between the religious development of 
the will and that of the intellect and the emo- 
tions. 
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1. Personality.—First among the factors in 
religious education, both in time and impor- 
tance, is personality. The looks and speech 
and actions of his parents begin to exercise a 
determining influence upon the life of the child 
from the very dawn of his existence. The 
saintly Bishop Marvin, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, declared that the first 
religious impression of which he had a distinct 
recollection came to him when he was still young 
enough to be lulled to sleep in his mother’s 
arms. ‘The means which she employed for 
soothing him to rest was a religious song, and 
as she sang it tears overflowed her eyes and 
fell upon his face. He had no clear under- 
standing either of the words of the song or the 
meaning of the tears; but as he came, in after 
years, to analyze the emotion that welled up 
within him, he recognized it as the germ of his 
conscious religious life. Perhaps, after all, it 
was an impression caught directly from the 
spirit of his mother rather than communicated 
through these external agencies. 

As the child’s life develops, however, and his 
powers of observation and interpretation in- 
crease, he becomes increasingly subject to the 
influence of those with whom he is intimately 
associated. Children, as is well known, are 
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peculiarly susceptible to the power of sugges- 
tion. In the case of adults this power is large- 
ly counteracted. by ideals and convictions and 
habits already formed. But the child has no 
clearly defined ideals nor settled convictions nor 
fixed habits. He is, therefore, deterred by none 
of the inhibitions that act upon adults from 
responding without discrimination to any sug- 
gestion that may be presented to him. 

The strongest form of suggestion is the act 
of an individual. Miss Frear discovered by ac- 
tual tests that eighty per cent of the imitations 
of children under seven years of age are of 
grown folks. These imitations are, for the 
most part, imitations of actions and speech. It 
is important to notice, however, that such imi- 
tation has a profound influence upon the child’s 
habits of thinking and feeling. In other words, 
it is a character-forming process. “When a 
child,” says Tanner, “imitates the movements 
of another person, he reproduces thereby in 
himself the same state of mind, in part, as that 
of the person whom he imitates.” 

This fact, when considered in its relation to 
conduct having a moral and religious import, 
becomes profoundly significant; for it means 
that the moral and religious behavior of par- 
ents and teachers is the most potent of all 
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forces in determining the moral and religious 
attitudes of children. 

It should be understood, however, that the 
influence of the conduct of an adult upon the 
minds of children depends largely upon the 
character that lies back of it. The words and 
deeds of one who is transparently sincere and 
deeply earnest, who is genuine through and 
through, and who possesses a vigorous and 
forceful personality are much more impressive 
than those of one who is weak, timid, and half- 
hearted or, either consciously or unconsciously, 
is merely playing a part. The spiritual vitality 
and moral vigor of the teacher, by a subtle proc- 
ess that we cannot explain, express themselves 
in his words and actions and give to them a sig- 
nificance and power which would be quite foreign 
to them as mere verbal utterances and examples 
of conduct. In this fact lies the reason for the 
saying that a man’s words possess their face 
value plus or minus his character. An ignoble 
character may more than negative any amount 
of good advice, while a strong and noble life 
may impart to one’s counsel and instruction an 
almost irresistible power. 

But even this does not exhaust the signifi- 
cance of character as a factor in moral and 
religious education. For, as has already been 
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suggested, there is reason for believing that 
mind acts upon mind, not only through the 
medium of words and deeds, but also directly 
and immediately. In other words, as there is 
real interaction between finite beings and God 
without the medium of external agencies, so 
there may be real interaction between one finite 
mind and another. And this means that the 
parent and the teacher exert a constant influ- 
ence upon the child which neither understands 
or is even conscious of. Thus silently, imper- 
ceptibly, and yet surely is the child trans- 
formed into the moral and spiritual likeness of 
those with whom he is in daily intimate associa- 
tion. Gradually and unconsciously he comes to 
think as they think, to feel as they feel, to act 
as they act, and to be what they are. 

There seems to be a fear in certain directions 
that a thoroughgoing adoption by the Church 
of the educational ideal and method would low- 
er the tone of spiritual life; that the educa- 
tional process might degenerate into mere me- 
chanical routine, leaving the youth with a mis- 
cellaneous fund of information about religion, 
but with no deep religious convictions or vital 
religious experience. The considerations pre- 
sented above show how utterly groundless this 
fear is. There is no other department of Chris- 
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tian service in which character counts for so 
much, in which it is so absolutely indispensable, 
as in the religious training of the young. A 
man who is distinguished neither for wealth of 
spirituality nor for fullness and symmetry of 
character may, if possessed of certain special 
qualifications, be fairly successful in some kinds 
of religious work. But a man who is to lead a 
child step by step into the rich experiences and 
deep meanings of the Christian life must have 
the root of the matter in him. Here sham and 
pretense, however we may seek to disguise them, 
count for nothing. Only the spiritual man can 
be used of God in awakening and developing the 
spiritual life of boys and girls. “In the long 
run,” says Dr. Coe, “what the parent or teacher 
gives to the young is just one’s self, very little 
more and very little less.” And Amy E. Tan- 
ner concludes the discussion of imitation and 
suggestion in her book entitled “The Child” 
with the statement that the first and most es- 
sential preparation for teaching and parent- 
hood is “to make our hearts clean and our 
spirits pure.” Perhaps our chief difficulty in 
carrying out a comprehensive program of reli- 
gious education will be in finding a sufficient 
force of consecrated and Christlike leaders for 
the great undertaking. 
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2. Art.—Another important factor in reli- 
gious education is art, mainly as expressed in 
music and pictures, but partly also as expressed 
in sculpture and architecture. Pictures seem 
to have had no place in the religious instruc- 
tion of the Hebrews, but that other forms of 
art were extensively employed the Old Testa- 
ment furnishes abundant evidence. The book 
of Psalms is a striking and abiding witness to 
the emphasis they placed upon religious music 3; 
and it will be remembered that music, both vocal 
and instrumental, was a prominent feature in 
the temple worship. The emphasis placed upon 
religious art is seen also in the architecture and 
furnishings of the temple, in the stately cere- 
monialism of its services, and in the attire of 
the priests by whom they were conducted. 

Christianity, from the beginning, made large 
use of religious art in all its various forms. 
The evangelistic story, as given by St. Luke, 
opens with a burst of song, and from the day 
of Pentecost until now music has been promi- 
nent in Christian worship. The hymnology of 
the Church includes many of the finest lyrics 
that have ever been written. The rude paint- 
ings in the catacombs show that very early in 
the history of the Church the followers of the 
Nazarene began to grasp the importance of 
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pictures as a medium for the expression of re- 
ligious symbolism. Later came those magnifi- 
cent developments in church architecture in 
which such symbolism has perhaps reached its 
highest manifestation. 

It may be urged that the development of re- 
ligious art should be looked upon as the spon- 
taneous expression of the spiritual life and as- 
pirations of the Church rather than as the 
product of a conscious effort to attain educa- 
tional results. But, admitting that this is so, 
it is still true that religious art in its varied 
forms has had a profound reflex influence upon 
the life of the Church. 

(1) True art is in itself a revelation and in- 
terpretation of spiritual truth. ‘The imper- 
sonal beauty,” says Prof. H. H. Horne, “which 
art incorporates and enjoys is one of the qual- 
ities of the Person whom religion worships. 
Religious education will not alienate art from 
its endeavors, but will include art as one of the 
indispensable means of reaching Him who is in- 
visible through the things that do appear.” 
Moreover, the revelation that comes through 
the medium of art makes a direct and potent 
appeal to the heart. It kindles the imagination 
and stirs the great deeps of the emotional na- 
ture. It may, therefore, become a most effec- 
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tive agency for the development of the religious 
feelings. The contribution which religious mu- 
sic has made in this way to religious education 
is incalculable; and it would doubtless have 
been still greater if the matter had received 
more careful and intelligent attention. For it 
must be admitted that the selection of music 
that appeals both in sentiment and melody to 
the tastes and capacities of the young and is at 
the same time adapted to the purpose of awak- 
ening and developing wholesome religious emo-, 
tion has hitherto received very inadequate con- 
sideration from competent educational experts. 
It is true that we have no end of collections of 
songs for the Sunday school, but upon examina- 
tion we find that most of these collections have 
been made up in utter disregard of the facts of 
child nature and of the educational function of 
religious music. One can hardly avoid raising 
the question as to whether or not there may not 
be some connection between the shallow religious 
sentimentality of which we see so much and the 
doggerel and ragtime music which our children 
have been taught to sing in the Sunday school. 
(2) Art may be effectively used to supple- 
ment and reénforce oral instruction. Truth 
expressed, in poetic form and set to music is 
often much more impressive than the most apt 
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and artistic prose utterance can possibly be. 
Not many of us ever forget the sentiments that 
were instilled into our minds through the songs 
of our childhood. Again, almost any lesson 
may be made clearer and more impressive by 
means of appropriate pictures, and it is fortu- 
nate that reproductions of the world’s greatest 
' paintings are obtainable at such low rates as 
to bring them within the reach of every home as 
well as every Sunday school. 

The effectiveness with which the mind may 
be reached through the eye gives special signifi- 
cance to that marvelous production of modern 
invention and discovery, the moving picture. 
The moving picture has an immense advantage 
over the ordinary photograph or engraving or 
painting in its compelling reality and the limit- 
less range of its subject matter. It can repro- 
duce the customs and scenes and events of the 
past or of far-off lands and present them before 
us so vividly and realistically that the effect is 
almost like that of observing actual life. It can 
idealize and interpret. It possesses a marvelous 
power of compelling attention by its endless 
variety and its appeal to curiosity. Its value as 
an educational agency is already being wide- 
ly recognized in our day schools. Why should 
not the Church also recognize it and make 
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use of it in the work of religious training? 
There is no part of education that is either 
more important or more difficult than that 
which has to do with the child’s moral and spir- 
itual development, and there is no excuse for 
our neglecting to avail ourselves of an agency 
that has in it such immense possibilities. 

3. Atmosphere—By atmosphere I mean the 
sum total of the impressions created by one’s 
surroundings. It is partly physical and partly 
psychical, 

(1) All of us are influenced more or less by 
our material environment, but children are more 
susceptible to such influence than adults. Bad 
air makes them nervous and inattentive. A 
dark, ugly, untidy room repels and depresses 
them. On the other hand, a well-ventilated 
room, tidily kept, neatly furnished, and taste- 
fully decorated, awakens in them a response in 
which delight and respect are happily blended. 
I have already spoken of pictures and architec- 
ture as factors in religious education. If they 
are of the right kind, they help to create an at- 
mosphere of reverence and cheerfulness. 

(2) The chief influences, however, in deter- 
mining atmosphere are the characters, words, 
and conduct of persons. We speak of the spirit 
of the true Christian home. It is difficult to 
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describe it, and yet we have all felt it again and 
again as we have crossed some threshold. <A 
spirit of peace, cheerfulness, serenity, order, 
and reverence seemed to pervade the entire 
household. And of course we knew why. It 
was an emanation from the lives of the father 
and mother. Their characters, their moods, 
their habits, their conversation, and even their 
tones of voice were all factors in determining it. 
The influence of such a home atmosphere upon 
the lives of children is beyond computation. 
There is an atmosphere of the Church and 
Sunday school just as there is an atmosphere of 
the home. As is stated above, it is partly a 
product of material environment; but, like the 
atmosphere of the home, it is much more a prod- 
uct of the lives, the spirit, and the general 
conduct and bearing of the preacher in the 
pulpit and the people who compose the main 
part of the worshiping congregation and of the 
Sunday school superintendent and teachers. Of 
course conduct and bearing must be interpreted 
broadly enough to comprehend the whole con- 
tent and manner of the formal worship. These 
things, taken together, create an atmosphere 
that must needs exercise a profound influence 
upon the lives of the young. The aim of every 
Church and Sunday school should be to create 
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an atmosphere that is spiritually stimulating, 
wholesome, and bracing—an atmosphere that 
breathes peace, order, confidence, love, joy, 
hope, and reverence. How this may be accom- 
plished I shall consider in subsequent chapters. 
What I wish to call attention to here is the 
immense educational value of such an atmos- 
phere in the lives of boys and girls. Besides 
being a necessary condition of real worship and 
effective teaching, it’ has a direct influence in 
helping to subdue their coarser instincts and to 
develop the finer elements of their natures. 

4, Worship.—This factor is inseparably con- 
nected with those mentioned above. Real wor- 
ship is largely conditioned upon the general at- 
mosphere that pervades the home, the Sunday 
school, or the church service; and this, in turn, 
is largely determined by the spirit and deport- 
ment of the adults with whom children are as- 
sociated in these various relations and by such 
general surroundings and artistic accessories in 
the way of architecture, pictures, and music as 
have been referred to. All this, however, does 
not preclude the necessity of formal worship in 
which the children themselves take part. This 
is a matter to which, considering its great im- 
portance, most Protestant denominations have 
given very inadequate attention. We have too 
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often allowed our fear of ritualism and formal- 
ism to make us lose sight of the fact that chil- 
dren are peculiarly susceptible to the influence 
of all kinds of ceremonialism; and that, there- 
fore, forms of worship, including attitudes, 
prayers, responsive readings, singing, and the 
like, if not permitted to degenerate into mere 
lifeless routine, may become a potent factor in 
developing a truly religious spirit. ‘A valuable 
aid to atmospheric nurture,” says Patterson 
Du Bois, “is a measure of form and ceremony, 
of feasts, fasts, and holy days. Something be- 
yond mere rational sanction is demanded by 
the instinct of reverence. Here we find one 
secret of the power of Rome.” And even Dr. 
Felix Adler, the ethical culturist, recognizes 
the spiritual value of those forms of ceremonial 
expression which are generally associated with 
the services of the Church. “My view,” he de- 
clares, “is that we need forms and ceremonies 
as helps in order that we may have the higher 
thoughts and moods which ethical culture seeks 
to attain. . . . We should have music, a re- 
sponsive service in which the congregation could. 
join.” 'The main ground upon which he bases 
the need for a proper ceremonial is that it ex- 
presses ideal relations. But these ideal rela- 
tions, as interpreted by Christianity, embrace 
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our relation to God as well as to our fellows, 
and this renders it all the more necessary that 
they should have some more adequate expression 
than can be given in mere terms of reason. 

The forms need not be elaborate. Indeed, if 
they are to make a strong and vital appeal to 
the children, they must be simple. For chil- 
dren are to attend religious services, not as 
mere onlookers, but as participants. The serv- 
ice, therefore, should be of a kind which they 
can understand and in which they can take an 
intelligent and interested part. This consider- 
ation at once suggests that this whole matter of 
so adapting formal worship to the needs of the 
young as to make it a really vital force in their 
religious education is something to which we 
should give most thorough and careful study. 

5. Oral Teaching.—The large part which the 
factors we have been considering play in reli- 
gious education does not do away with the ne- 
cessity for definite moral and religious instruc- 
tion. 

(1) It is necessary to teach children to dis- 
criminate between the true and the false, be- 
tween sham and reality, by directing their at- 
tention to matters that might be overlooked or 
to casual connections that are not obvious. In 
this way they may be brought to look with dis- 
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favor upon actions that they might otherwise 
admire and to admire those that they might oth- 
erwise dislike. Furthermore, by introducing 
them to the great imaginative characters of lit- 
erature and personages of history the teacher 
may vastly extend the range of their friendships 
and at the same time determine the focus of the 
educative material. These imaginative and his- 
torical personages may be presented in such a 
way as to make them almost as real and vital 
to boys and girls above ten years of age and 
almost as potent in their influence upon them as 
the real men and women about them. Most of 
us can recall certain friends of our youth to 
whom we were introduced through the medium 
of books who were almost as real to us as our 
teachers and playmates. And perhaps in some 
cases these book friends furnished us the stand- 
ards by which we came ultimately to judge both 
our teachers and ourselves. It will be readily 
seen that all this means that oral teaching may 
be made a most effective means of determining 
the ideals of youth; and that, since the selection 
of the character's to be presented rests with the 
teacher, it may become an influential agency in 
moral and religious education. Indeed, the only 
complete ideal that is accessible to us is in the 
story of the Man of Galilee, and ultimately all 
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of us must turn to this for an adequate inter- 
pretation of our noblest longings and aspira- 
tions. 

Moreover, it is the function of religious edu- 
cation to bring us to the full fruition and enjoy- 
ment of the only complete and absolutely sat- 
isfying friendship—friendship with our Heav- 
enly Father—and this high task it must accom- 
plish through the medium of that fourfold story 
in which is portrayed the life of Him in whom 
the Father is revealed. And so it is partly by 
means of oral teaching that the ultimate ideal 
is to be fully revealed to each of us and the ul- 
timate friendship brought to its full develop- 
ment, 

(2) As the youth develops toward manhood 
there arises in him a demand for a comprehen- 
sive and rational philosophy of life; and this 
demand must be met by teaching him the great 
principles and doctrines of the Christian faith 
and leading him into an understanding of their 
larger meanings and their practical relation to 
the problems and needs of human life. Because 
of the lack of such instruction, many of those 
who have been brought up in Christian homes 
and in the Christian Church fall by the wayside 
in later life. Sometimes they fall into hopeless 
intellectual confusion, either becoming the vic- 
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tims of a blighting skepticism or else being led 
to adopt absurd beliefs and practices that bring 
discredit upon the Church and the Christ they 
profess to serve. Many of the grotesque “isms” 
that flourish to-day among those claiming to be 
disciples of the Master would soon vanish if 
the young of the present generation were thor- 
oughly instructed in the doctrines of the Bible. 

Others who start out with worthy aspirations 
fall victims to vulgar temptations, “the lust of 
the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life,” because they have not a sufficient under- 
standing of the truths that give significance to 
life to enable them to fight the good fight. It 
takes great motives to make a great life, and 
great motives must be the products of great and 
vital convictions. 

(3) Religion is primarily a fact of the inner 
life. It is not, however, an experience to be 
enjoyed in personal isolation, but a trust to be 
used for the good of society. The Christian 
religion is profoundly moral, and, therefore, 
profoundly social. Indeed, by extending the 
notion of society so as to make it include God 
and all men, it furnishes the only adequate ba- 
sis for a thoroughly comprehensive morality. 
Its mission is to make men who are “completely 
furnished unto every good work,” or, to express 
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it in current phraseology, men who are socially 
efficient. 

Christian education, therefore, must include 
instruction in the practical principles of the 
gospel and their application to present so- 
cial conditions. The assumption that if one is 
sincerely religious one’s conduct will inevitably 
conform to the Christian standard is found 
upon investigation to be utterly erroneous. 
The history of the Church shows conclusively 
that men cannot be trusted to discharge their 
human duties unless they are carefully taught 
from childhood what duty requires. For there 
have been and still are vast numbers of Church 
members whose sincerity we cannot question 
who lived or now live in flagrant disregard of 
their social obligations. For instance, there 
was a time, and that not so long ago, when 
men of eminent piety defended the institution 
of slavery and condoned the lottery and the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. And there are 
still thousands of people in good standing in 
the Church who seem to have no adequate ap- 
preciation of what the gospel requires in regard 
to missions or the use of money or the treat- 
ment of employees or civic and community 
service. 

The reason for this deplorable condition is 
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to be found in the lack of proper and adequate 
instruction, and the only way to cure it is by 
removing the cause. In other words, it is the 
duty of the Church not only to teach the young 
the doctrine of social responsibility, but also to 
show them how the social principles of Jesus 
apply to the concrete facts and situations of 
present-day social life. But, it may be asked, 
are we to understand that, as this statement 
seems to imply, Christian education should in- 
clude instruction in regard to current social and 
economic conditions—that is, should include “an 
analysis of actual society, the formation of 
moral judgments upon the functions of men 
and of institutions as these objectively appear 
in the life of the day”? Certainly. And, pray, 
why not? ‘The world in which we live belongs 
to God. He is still taking part in its affairs 
and ongoings, and therefore we should look 
for an interpretation of his will and purposes 
in the conditions and tendencies of our time. 
It is said of the leaders of the tribe of Issachar, 
who went to Hebron to make David king, that 
they were “men that had understanding of the 
times, to know what Israel ought to do.” Such 
men are always needed. One of the notable 
things about the great Hebrew prophets was 
their thorough knowledge, not only of the social 
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conditions in the midst of which they lived, but 
also of the great national and world movements 
that were going on about them. But for this 
they could not have rendered the signal service 
they did as interpreters of the will and purposes 
of Jehovah and leaders in religious and _ social 
reform. 

Let us not, therefore, hesitate about accept- 
ing the statement that religious education 
should include instruction not only in the social 
teachings of the Bible, but also in regard to the 
actual social conditions in which these teachings 
are to find their practical application. There 
may be some question as to how far the Church, 
as an organization, should go in undertaking to 
correct social and economic abuses through leg- 
islation; but there can be no question about its 
being her business to develop and train those by 
whom these results are to be accomplished. 
There is no other way of bringing about the 
ideal social order for which the kingdom of God 
stands except by raising up men and women who 
understand and are both willing and able to 
discharge their social obligations. And this is 
only another way of saying that there is no oth- 
er way by which the Church can fill her divinely 
appointed mission. 

Let it be understood, however, that when I 
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speak of social responsibility I use the term in 
its broadest signification and therefore as in- 
cluding the obligation to Christianize society 
not only in our own land, but in all lands. The 
most important part of the Christian’s social 
responsibility is that of making Christ known 
to his fellows, winning them to a living faith in 
him and leading them to an understanding of 
the larger meanings of his message. So it fol- 
lows that the instruction which I have in mind 
comprehends instruction in regard to the duty 
of personal evangelism, of sending the gospel to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, and of sup- 
porting the Church as the divinely appointed 
agency for carrying out the terms of the Great 
Commission. In other words, the Church can- 
not fulfill her obligation to instruct her mem- 
bers in their social responsibilities by simply 
teaching them civics and sociology, but must in- 
terpret social responsibility in terms of the New 
Testament. 

6. Action.—Training in conduct is an essen- 
tial part of religious education. 

(1) It is a part of real and vital teaching. 
Professor James tells us that a lesson, in order 
to remain permanently among the acquisitions. 
of the memory, must be brought into the whole 
cycle of our operations. “It is its motor conse- 
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quences that clinch it.” “Learn by doing,” is 
coming to be one of the recognized maxims of 
modern teaching. ‘‘Everything received by the 
pupil from teacher or textbook,” says Professor 
Coe, “must be expressed by the pupil before it 
can become a vital possession. We do not really 
learn anything until we express it by word or 
act. We do not first learn it and then express 
it, but the expression itself is a part of the 
process of acquisition. Impression without ex- 
pression leaves the mind in a state of apparent 
but unreal illumination. . . . Whatever clogs 
the active or expressive channels clogs the whole 
flow of mental energy. The result of inadequate 
expression is unclearness, misunderstanding, 
forgetfulness, or possibly a superficial conceit 
of knowledge.” The failure of the home and 
the Church to provide for proper expression 
partly accounts for the fact that so many who 
have been instructed in the Bible from child- 
hood come to maturity shockingly ignorant of 
the simplest facts in regard to Bible characters 
and events. It accounts for a still more serious 
lack that is all too common: lack of vital com- 
prehension of the doctrines and principles of 
the Bible. We must do the will of Christ if we 
would understand his teaching. 

(2) But the purpose of religious education 
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is to develop vigorous and healthful religious 
character and to give efficiency in religious serv- 
ice, and here again we find that activity has an 
important place. All modern teachers empha- 
size the vital relation between life and conduct. 
Professor James defines education as “the or- 
ganization of acquired habits of conduct and 
tendencies of behavior.” ‘An impression,” he 
declares, “which simply flows in at the pupil’s 
eyes or ears and in no way modifies his active 
life is an impression gone to waste. It leaves 
no fruits behind in the way of capacity ac- 
quired.” 

The familiar saying, “It is good to know; it 
is better to do; it is best to be,” is true, but it 
is liable to mislead. The greatest thing in the 
world is Christlike character, but we must not 
fall into the error of assuming that Christlike 
character may be attained apart from Christlike 
conduct. Religious instruction, if it is to nour- 
ish and develop the life of the pupil, must come 
to expression in deeds that correspond to the 
feelings it awakens. A religious impression that 
is not translated into conduct is worse than 
wasted. Instead of strengthening and enrich- 
ing, it actually injures the individual’s life. It 
weakens his will and renders it more difficult for 
him to act upon the next impression. Most of 
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us are acquainted with nerveless sentimentalists 
who abound in pious talk, but seem utterly in- 
capable of translating their piety into concrete 
acts of service. Much of our preaching, al- 
though lacking neither in intelligence nor ear- 
nestness, is ineffective because it fails to furnish 
the hearers with practical suggestions as to 
how they may apply the truth that is offered 
them; and, according to St. James, the man who 
is a hearer of the word only, and not a doer, 
deceives himself. That is, he supposes that he 
is receiving religious benefit when, as a matter 
of fact, he is only indulging in a mild and some- 
what debilitating religious dissipation. 

“But whoso looketh into the perfect law of 
liberty, and continueth, he being not a forget- 
ful hearer, but a doer of the work, this man 
shall be blessed in his doing’”—blessed with a 
larger and more vital apprehension of truth, 
with a richer and deeper spirituality, and 
with a more vigorous will. The last item 
should be especially emphasized. A good char- 
acter means a vigorous and well-trained will. 
The training of the will, therefore, is an im- 
portant part of education. And the three 
things that enter into such training are giving 
the pupil a stock of correct ideas, developing 
in him sufficient capacity for sustained attention 
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to enable him to hold the right ideas before him, 
however unpalatable for the moment they may 
be, and helping him to acquire the habit of act- 
ing definitely upon these ideas. 

It should be observed also that a good will is 
an intelligently socialized will—that is, a will 
impelled by a resolute purpose “to take part 
with certain forces against certain other forces 
in actual, concrete life.” And the only way to 
develop such a will is by real contact with the 
facts of life through practical, first-hand deal- 
ing with them. 

Thus we find that, from whatever standpoint 
we may look at life, the way of self-realization 
is the way of service. For whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it, and whosoever will lose his 
life for Christ’s sake shall find it. Christian 
life must express itself in and be developed 
through obedience to the will of God. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Tue Cuurcu Scuoon As an EpucatTionaL 
AGENCY: ATMOSPHERE AND WoRrsHIP. 


In considering the agencies employed by the 
Church in carrying on her work of religious ed- 
ucation I shall begin with the Sunday school. 
There are several reasons for this: (1) The fact 
that religious education is the chief function of 
the Sunday school is definitely and generally 
recognized. (2) The Sunday school may come 
nearer reaching all the people of all ages, class- 
es, and conditions than any other educational 
agency controlled by the Church. (38) There is 
no other distinctively Church agency that is so 
nearly capable of furnishing religious training 
in all directions as the Sunday school. (4) A 
study of the Sunday school will require a gen- 
eral consideration of the material, principles, 
and methods of religious education, and so will 
prepare the way for the study of other agencies. 
(5) It is possible to so correlate with the Sun- 
day school the other educational agencies of the 
local Church as to bring all its educational work 
into a single unified organization operating un- 
der one administrative board and according to 
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an intelligently and harmoniously constructed 
plan. For reasons which appear in Chapter 
VIII., and which will be still further considered 
in a subsequent chapter, such a unification of 
agencies seems highly desirable. Such an en- 
largement of the functions of the Sunday school 
would call for a change of name; and so, with 
this thought in mind, I have used in the heading 
of this and the chapters which immediately fol- 
low the term “Church School” instéad of “Sun- 
day School.” For convenience, however, I shall 
adhere to the latter designation in the main 
body of my discussion. _ 

The aim which the Sunday school should keep 
before it has already been set forth in our dis- 
cussion of the nature and meaning of religious 
education. It should aim to bring every pupil 
to a living faith in and a personal surrender 
to Christ and then to develop every disciple 
into complete and efficient Christian manhood. 
And in carrying out this aim it is to make in- 
telligent use of all the factors in religious edu- 
cation mentioned in the preceding chapter. In 
considering how this is to be done I shall en- 
tirely disregard the order in which they are 
there set down; and since they are in a certain 
sense inseparable one from another, I shall be 
compelled to indulge in more or less repetition. 
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I. 


Let us begin by considering the general 
atmosphere that should pervade the Sunday 
school. Some of the characteristics that should 
belong to it are cheerfulness, reverence, and 
order. 

1. These are to be produced partly by proper 
attention to material surroundings. Both the 
main meeting room and the class rooms should 
be scientifically lighted and ventilated. They 
should be kept scrupulously neat and, as far 
as possible, should be decorated with appropri- 
ate pictures and mottoes and with the products 
of garden, field, and wood. I recall the Sunday 
school of the leading Methodist Church in a 
large town which I recently visited. ‘The classes 
of the elementary grades met in the basement. 
The room was dark, damp, and filthy. In each 
end were big, unsightly furnaces. The wooden 
floor was half rotten. The walls were mutilated 
and unsightly. Not a picture or any other 
ornament was anywhere visible. It is useless to 
add that no teacher on earth can do efficient 
work in such a place. The repulsive surround- 
ings will more than counteract all the good im- 
pressions she may seek to make on the minds of 
her pupils. In the end they are bound to con- 
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clude that an institution for which their elders 
show such contemptuous disregard is not really 
worth while and are apt to make up their minds 
to get out of it as soon as they are old enough 
to do as they please. 

I am glad to believe that this is a rather ex- 
treme case. And yet it must be confessed that 
dark, unadorned, and poorly kept Sunday 
school rooms are by no means uncommon. I 
have seen quite pretentious rooms in which the 
seats were covered with dust, the floors unswept, 
and the tables and corners filled with piles of 
discarded literature and worn-out books. 

A school need not be rich in order to have 
bright, orderly, attractive rooms. Brooms and 
beautiful Wilde and Perry pictures are exceed- 
ingly cheap; dust rags, flowers, and autumn 
leaves may be had for the asking; and there are 
women in every community who, if they are 
sufficiently interested, can, with a little help 
from the big boys, do all the cleaning, arrang- 
ing, and decorating. 

2. But the most important factors in deter- 
mining the atmosphere of the Sunday school are 
the personalities, bearing, and conduct of the 
superintendent and the teachers. Indeed, as I 
have already indicated, atmosphere, in the sense 
in which the word is here used, is largely an em- 
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anation from personality. There are some men 
who carry with them into whatever company 
they go a kind of contagious cheerfulness that 
is well-nigh irresistible. There are others who 
affect you like an east wind on a cloudy day in 
winter. There are some whose presence calms 
and soothes you, and others with whom you 
cannot converse five minutes without experienc- 
ing a tendency to nervousness and irritability. 
Sunday school superintendents and teachers, 
therefore, should seek to carry with them into 
their school work the moods and feelings which 
they wish to reproduce in the students. 

This means, for one thing, that they should 
be wholesomely cheerful. A gloomy and somber 
atmosphere is peculiarly repellent to the young, 
and they should never be allowed to associate it 
with religion. On the contrary, they should be 
taught to think of religion as joyous self-reali- 
zation through fellowship with God and codéper- 
ation with God in the carrying out of his benef- 
icent purposes. 

Cheerfulness is quite a different thing from 
flippancy. Sunday school superintendents and 
teachers may be cheerful and at the same time 
sincerely and profoundly reverent. And so 
they must be if the spirit of worship, the spirit 
that is at the foundation of all true religion, is 
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to pervade the school. And unless this spirit 
does pervade it, all the work of the teachers will 
be in vain. No one who is not deeply and ear- 
nestly religious has any place in the work of 
the Sunday school. 

It is possible, however, for a school whose 
superintendent and teachers are all vital Chris- , 
tians to be lacking in the spirit of reverence. 
They must take pains to produce the impression 
they desire by their personal bearing and the 
way in which they do their work. They should 
exercise over the school or the class, as the 
case may be, a kind but firm and positive disci- 
pline. And in order to do this they must try as 
far as possible to keep command of themselves. 
They should avoid any manifestation of haste, 
nervousness, or impatience. They should care- 
fully prepare all their work in advance. They 
should be in their places several minutes before 
the time of opening, not only that they may see 
that everything is in its place, but also that 
they may calm themselves and be ready to give 
the pupils a cheery greeting as they come in. 
A teacher who comes to his class late, confused, 
and out of breath has already lost his opportu- 
nity. He cannot possibly so far recover the 
situation as to impart a spirit of worship to 
his class, and his tardiness and consequent fail- 
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ure may become an occasion of serious disturb- 
ance to the entire school. 

And a late superintendent is manifestly in- 
tolerable. His influence is almost sure to turn 
the school into a mere sham, a scene of chaos 
and confusion in which any real worship or 
effective teaching is impossible. One of the 
most successful superintendents I have ever 
known, although engaged in a business which 
kept him until a late hour on Saturday evening, 
made it a rule always to be in his place on Sun- 
day morning an hour before his school was to 
open. This not only enabled him to see that - 
the room was properly heated and ventilated 
and that everything was in its proper place, 
but also gave him a much needed opportunity 
for meditation and prayer. And his perfect 
self-command and calm and cheerful bearing 
never failed to help create an atmosphere that 
pervaded the whole school. Pupils and teachers 
alike caught his spirit, and there was seldom any 
serious manifestation of restlessness or disorder. 

Enough has already been said to indicate 
that all the exercises of the school should be 
planned with a view to making them contribute 
to the spirit of cheerfulness, reverence, and or- 
der. Let us emphasize the word planned. A 
teacher who comes to his class without knowing 
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in advance just what he means to do will gen- 
erally succeed in doing nothing that is really 
worth while. And this is still more emphatically 
true of the superintendent. One of the ele- 
ments of success in the case of the superintend- 
ent mentioned above was the fact that during 
his fourteen years of service he never once came 
to his work without a written program. He 
always knew beforehand what he was going to 
do and what he was going to ask others to do. 
And, as a result of this careful preparation, the 
exercises were always orderly and dignified, and 
yet there was in them a kind of snap and 
promptness and variety that kept them from be- 
coming monotonous and tiresome. 


Ii. 


I have already spoken of worship as a means 
for developing religious life. The Sunday © 
school is not to be regarded as an institution 
apart from the Church nor as a substitute for 
the Church in the lives of the young. Neverthe- 
less, being a school of religion belonging to the 
Church, it must seek to furnish, as far as possi- 
ble, all the conditions of complete and harmo- 
nious religious development. This means that, 
while not attempting to make its services take 
the place of the regular and more formal serv- 
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ices of the Church, it should plan and conduct 
them in such a way as to make them really and 
vitally educational. 

1. The chief aim of worship should be the cul- 
tivation of the religious emotions. According 
to Burton and Matthews, the feelings which the 
Sunday school should seek through its services 
to cultivate are reverence, adoration, love, peni- 
tence, aspiration, and hope. In his suggestive 
volume, “Worship in the Sunday School,” Pro- 
fessor Hartshorne, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, says: “The Christian attitude suitable to 
children from the first to the eighth grades 
(and, indeed, when properly defined, for other 
ages as well) might be summed up under the 
rubrics Gratitude, Good Will, Reverence, Faith, 
and Loyalty.” Perhaps we shall come nearer 
the truth by combining these two summaries 
than by taking either of them by itself. 

In order to understand this aspect of the 
educational function of the Sunday school it 
will be well for the reader to glance again at 
what is said in Chapter IX. about the large part 
feeling plays in our lives and the importance of 
adopting such educational means and methods 
as will prove most effective in developing proper 
emotional attitudes. But, besides the direct 
benefit that may result from worship in the 
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enrichment of spiritual life, there is an indirect 
benefit that is of great importance. It creates 
an atmosphere that helps the teacher to teach 
and the pupil to receive and appropriate the 
truth. It keeps the teaching process from be- 
coming a mere mechanical routine and, at the 
same time, tends to make the mind of the pupil 
alert and responsive. 

2. The child must learn to worship not by 
seeing others worship, but by joining with oth- 
ers in worship. This means that worship in 
the Sunday school should be adapted to the 
capacities and the spiritual needs of the pupils. 
It should deal with phases of experience that 
belong normally to child life. It should be 
couched in language that. children can compre- 
hend and should draw its illustrative material 
from things with which they are familiar and 
in which they are interested. It should not be 
so bare and meager, on the one hand, as to 
repel them nor so elaborate, on the other hand, 
as to weary them. It should be dignified and 
serious and at the same time bright and cheer- 
ful. It must needs often sound the note of pen- 
itence, but it should likewise constantly sound 
the note of joy and hope. 

The program of service should be constantly 
changed, not only for the negative purpose of 
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avoiding monotony, but also for the purpose of 
increasing its educational value by the inclusion 
of a wide range of topics. Each program should 
have a certain unity about it and should be 
planned with a view to illuminating some cen- 
tral idea in such a way as to bring the pupils to 
a conviction regarding its truth and value. 
This may be more easily accomplished when 
there is a correspondence between the occasion 
and the idea that it is sought to emphasize. 
Thus the openings of the various seasons and 
many special days in the calendar of the Church 
and the Sunday school, such as Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Easter, Decision Day, and Rally 
Day, all furnish opportunities for emphasizing 
certain ideas through specially adapted pro- 
grams of worship. 

8. The main elements of the Sunday school 
service are prayer, songs, readings and recita- 
tions taken from the Bible and other devotional 
literature, and attitudes and movements de- 
signed to express.and so intensify the feelings 
which the worship is intended to awaken. To 
these may be added a short talk or story illus- 
trating the central idea of the service. 

The prayers should be brief, simple, direct, 
and sincere. They should be in harmony with 
the main thought running through the service ; 
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and at the same time they should touch upon 
the natural interests, longings, joys, and dis- 
appointments of childhood. Children cannot 
be expected to follow prayers that they do not 
understand or that deal with things that are 
entirely outside of the range of their experi- 
ences. Whatever may be thought of the use of 
set forms of prayer in services designed specifi- 
cally for adults, there can be but little doubt as 
to their value in services for children. * There is 
a distinct advantage in the frequent use of 
prayers in the Sunday school in which the pu- 
pils may join, provided these prayers, as al- 
ready suggested, are expressed in terms that 
the pupils comprehend and deal with things in 
which they are interested. When the younger 
pupils have their services in a separate room, 
these formal prayers may often be mere sen- 
tence petitions or expressions of gratitude, love, 
or adoration which the children repeat after the 
teacher. 

There is no more important part of the wor- 
ship than the singing nor any that demands 
more careful attention. For the right kind of 
songs, set to the right kind of music and sung 
in the right spirit, are among the most potent 
factors in accomplishing the ends for which 
religious worship is designed. They lift the 
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thoughts of the child up to God, touch the 
great deeps of his emotional nature, and so 
vitalize the sentiments they express that they 
become permanently incorporated in his life. 
On the other hand, songs that are destitute not 
only of literary grace but also of spiritual im- 
port belittle and degrade the whole service of 
the Sunday school and render real worship im- 
possible. And too many of our “popular” 
Sunday school songs are of just that kind—a 
fact which may help to account for a good 
many things which we deplore. 

Dr. Alfred Grant Wilson, in an article in 
Religious Education, mentions the following 
elements of a good Sunday school hymn: “It 
should be simple and within the comprehension 
of the child; it should be true to life and natural 
to the life of the child; it should express whole- 
some sentiment; especially should it express 
praise and adoration; it should have a strong 
social emphasis; it should be clean, striking, 
and attractive in imagery; it should be a poem 
of action rather than of mere passivity; it 
should deal with the objective expression of 
religion rather than with its subjective aspects ; 
it should have unity in thought and figure; it 
should have literary merit.” It may be added 
that the music to which the hymns of the Sun- 
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day school are sung should be dignified without 
being solemn and cheerful without being friv- 
olous. Adapted selections from the great mas- 
terpieces may often be effectively used. 

The readings and recitations, whether taken 
from the Bible or other devotional literature, 
should be selected with reference to their emo- 
tional content rather than to their doctrinal 
teaching. In other words, they should be pas- 
sages which express in exalted and poetic lan- 
guage the faith, hope, love, adoration, grati- 
tude, and longings of pure and saintly souls to 
whom have been vouchsafed visions of God and 
who have looked with open eyes upon the glo- 
ries of the spiritual world. The custom of 
always using in the devotional service the pas- 
sage upon which the day’s lesson is based has 
nothing whatever to recommend it. In the first 
place, these passages are often not adapted for 
devotional uses. But even when one does chance 
to be distinctly devotional in tone and quality, 
it is impossible to fit it into an intelligently and 
purposefully arranged plan of service unless it 
is made the center and the entire service is built 
about it. 

It is not an accident that in polite social life, 
as well as in worship, importance has always 
been attached to formal attitudes and move- 
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ments. The explanation lies in the fact of the 
reflex influence of such attitudes and movements 
upon the mind of the individual. Society could 
not dispense with formal expressions of cour- 
tesy without running serious risk of losing the 
spirit of courtesy. Nor could the Church dis- 
pense with all use of worshipful attitudes with- 
out serious loss in the spirit of worship. But 
while such forms have their value both socially 
and religiously for adults, they are of much 
more importance in the lives of children. Forms 
of worship, therefore, should be strictly and 
reverently observed in the Sunday school. The 
closed eyes, the folded or uplifted hands, and 
the kneeling posture are not only significant in 
thentselves but may greatly intensify the feel- 
ings that are awakened by song, reading, and 
prayer. 

The principle of adaptation requires that, 
whenever it is possible, the classes of the ele- 
mentary grades shall have their opening serv- 
ices in their own rooms apart from the main 
body of the school. For it is evident that the 
service suited to primary children cannot be 
constantly helpful to young men and women, 
and the converse is still more emphatically true. 
And yet worship may be so conducted as to 
prove really effective even when one service 
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must be made to answer for the whole school. 
A notable illustration of this is furnished by the 
Union School of Religion, a Sunday school 
which has been conducted for a number of years 
in the chapel of Union Theological Seminary 
under the supervision of a committee of the 
faculty. During the session of 1912-18 the 
opening services of this school were under 
the direction of Prof. Hugh Hartshorne, who, 
in Chapter VII. of “Worship in the Sunday 
School,” gives details of four typical services, 
with suggestions as to the contents of others. 
By consulting this chapter the reader may see 
how an expert solved the problem of adapt- 
ing services to pupils ranging in age from first 
grade to second year high school. As this is a 
somewhat unique experiment in Sunday school 
worship, it may be worth while to notice some 
of the striking features of these services. 

I have already mentioned the fact that 
Professor Hartshorne selects as the attitudes 
or feelings we should seek to cultivate through 
worship in the Sunday school Gratitude, Good 
Will, Reverence, Faith, and Loyalty. Accord- 
ingly, in outlining his program of services, he 
divided the year into five periods, each devoted 
to one of these attitudes. And every service 
was planned with a view, first, to leading the 
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pupils into the attitude of the period; and, sec- 
ond, to helping them to come naturally to an 
understanding of the attitude and its relation 
to Christian living. Each service, therefore, is 
built upon a definite theme with which all its 
material is in harmony. (1) Besides the prayer 
of the leader, each service contains a brief writ- 
ten prayer in which the whole school is expected 
to join. (2) Each service contains a story or 
short talk designed to throw light upon its 
meaning. (8) “The mood of the service is usu- 
ally buoyant. The hymns are full of cheerful 
music, with good rhythm and free and simple 
melody.” (4) “The parts of the service are 
proportioned and fitted together so as to sup- 
port a single purpose. That is, there is unity 
and harmony. Each element of the program 
prepares the way for what comes next.” (5) 
While the services are so simple that pupils of 
all ages may take part in them, they are never 
trivial nor undignified. All the songs, besides 
being vitally spiritual, possess real poetic pow- 
er; the stories have a literary as well as a 
moral value; and the prayers, while always 
keeping within the range of the child’s under- 
standing and experience, are neither childish 
nor commonplace. Indeed, each service is 
planned and constructed with a view to making 
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the pupil conscious of “a social and individual 
fellowship with God as Father.” 

Much that is contained in the first section of 
this chapter has its application here. In order 
that the services of the Sunday school may be 
effective, the room in which they are conducted 
should be bright and cheerful and should always 
be kept with the most scrupulous care. There 
should be a thorough understanding between 
superintendent and teachers, and they should 
coéperate in banishing all confusion and main- 
taining perfect discipline and order. Above all, 
they themselves should be true worshipers. For 
unless they are genuinely reverent in spirit and 
bearing, the most carefully prepared program 
will be but a shallow and meaningless perform- 
ance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Tue Cuurcu ScHootr As aN EpucATIONAL 
AGENCY: INsTRUCTION AND ACTIVITY. 


I, 


Tuer Church school is a school of religious 
instruction, and as such requires an intelligently 
planned curriculum. 

1. The first thing to be taken into account in 
considering what constitutes a proper curricu- 
lum is the matter of the adaptation of the teach- 
ing material to those who are to be taught. And 
on the threshold of this study we are brought 
face to face with the fact that the interests and 
capacity of a normal youth of fourteen are quite 
different from those of a child of six or nine, 
on the one hand, and from those of a young 
man of nineteen or twenty, on the other. And 
this means that the needs of these several ages 
are different and that instruction designed to 
meet the needs of one age should differ from 
that designed to meet the needs of another not 
only in the manner of its presentation, but also 
in its content. Each stage in the unfolding life 
is a preparation for the succeeding stage. ‘“The 
boy has not become a boy,” says Froebel, “nor 
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the youth become a youth by reaching a certain 
stage, but only by having lived through child- 
hood and further on through boyhood true to 
the requirements of his nature.” But to live 
thus he must be supplied at each stage of his 
development with the kind of food his nature 
demands. Missing this may mean a permanent 
loss to his life. On the other hand, it is quite 
as fatal a matter to attempt to force upon the 
mind of the child or youth instruction for which 
he is not yet ready. “Many a youth,” says 
William James, “is spoiled for a certain subject 
of study (although he would have enjoyed it 
well if led into it at a later age) through having 
it thrust upon him so prematurely that disgust 
was created and the bloom quite taken off from 
future trials. I think I have seen college stu- 
dents unfitted forever for philosophy from hav- 
ing taken the study up a year too soon.” Per- 
haps we have here a hint as to the possible ex- 
planation of the lack of interest in many adults 
in Bible study. 

When the Uniform Lessons are used an at- 
tempt is made to meet the demand for graded 
instruction by sélecting out of each lesson such 
material as is supposed to be suited to the pu- 
pils of each special grade and endeavoring so 
to present it as to make the most effective ap- 
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peal to them. This method, in the hands of a 
skillful teacher, may be used with a considerable 
measure of success; but the plan has its difficul- 
ties and limitations. In the first place, teachers 
who are capable of adapting Biblical passages 
selected without reference to the age and ca- 
pacity of pupils to those of a particular grade 
are by no means numerous. And, then, in a 
course selected in this way there will inevitably 
be many lessons that cannot possibly touch the 
mind of the child of tender years at any vital 
point. In such cases the teacher must either go 
outside of the lesson for suitable material or 
else incur the risk of actually harming his pu- 
pils by trying to force upon them food for 
which they have no appetite and which they are 
incapable of digesting. 

The situation, therefore, evidently demands 
a course of lessons selected with specific refer- 
ence to the needs of the various periods of the 
growing life. The fact that the Bible is the 
inspired Word of God does not mean that all 
parts of it are of equal religious value, much 
less that all parts of it are of equal value as 
educational material for boys and girls of all 
ages. It contains milk for babes as well as 
meat for full-grown men, and it is the business 
of the Church to select out of this rich store of 
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material and arrange for effective use food that 
is adapted to the various stages of childhood 
and youth and to mature life in its manifold 
conditions. We have in our system of Graded 
Courses the outcome of an effort to discharge 
this responsibility. Whether or not these 
courses in their present form meet the actual 
needs by which we are confronted is open to 
question, but that some adequate system of 
graded instruction must erelong come into gen- 
eral use in our Sunday schools is quite certain. 

2. The Sunday school curriculum should have 
a definite objective, and this objective should 
be in the pupil himself and not in the curricu- 
lum—that is, its aim should be, not to stuff 
so much Biblical material into the pupil’s mind, 
but to bring about those moral and spiritual 
results in his life which have been defined as the 
proper end of religious education. 

(1) It should aim, first of all, to bring him 
to a knowledge of God as his Heavenly Father, 
of Jesus Christ as his Lord and Saviour, and of 
the Holy Spirit as his Guide and Helper. The 
main source from which the material of instruc- 
tion designed to accomplish this end is to be 
drawn is, of course, the Bible. But there is also 
a revelation of God in nature, in providence, 
and in human life; and all these should be used 
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to illustrate and enforce the teachings of the 
Bible. Instruction should begin with such sim- 
ple Bible stories, nature stories, and stories 
drawn from the familiar relations of everyday 
life as the little child is capable of understand- 
ing, and should proceed step by step until he 
comes to think, at least in some measure, of God 
as he is revealed in the broad sweep of his prov- 
idence and in the person and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. The idea of the adaptation of material 
to the needs of the pupils must never be lost 
sight of. This will require that the primary 
studies shall be followed by the study of Bible 
characters, and that as this study proceeds 
there shall be increasing attention to Bible 
events and history, that the pupil may see God 
in the unfolding of his purposes as well as in the 
lives of those through whom these purposes were 
worked out. Later there should come the study 
of those great Biblical passages in which in- 
spired men have given expression to their 
thoughts about God, their aspirations after him, 
and their trust in and devotion to him. Finally, 
there may come a time in the developing life 
when the young man will want to sum up what 
he has learned in terms of theology or philoso- 
phy, or, in other words, to study in a systematic 
way the teaching of the Bible concerning God. 
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But this belongs entirely to the later stages of 
religious education. 

(2) As has already been suggested, illustra- 
tive material may be found outside of the Bible, 
and a reasonable amount of such material should 
be brought into the curriculum. Bible study 
will become more vital to the young when they 
come to see that God works through men to-day 
just as he worked through the prophets and 
apostles of the Old and New Testaments, and 
that he is working in the world to-day just as he 
worked in the life of the ancient Hebrews. The 
Sunday school curriculum may be greatly en- 
riched, therefore, by including in it studies of 
the lives of some of the notable saints and he- 
roes of the Church, of the leading movements in 
Church history, and of the present social and 
missionary activities of the Church. 

It is understood, of course, that all these 
studies are to center in Jesus Christ, in whom 
alone God is completely and fully revealed. All 
are to point to him and help to illuminate his 
life and message. For the end of them all is to 
give a knowledge of God, and to know Christ is 
to know God. ‘He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.” 

In order that they may accomplish the end 
sought, the studies from beginning to end must 
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be thoroughly vital. Children cannot really 
learn to know God by committing to memory a 
catalogue of his attributes. They may repeat 
the words ever so glibly, but they will have but 
little meaning for them until they see the qual- 
ities for which the words stand concretely ex- 
pressed. They must see God in the things he 
does, in the lives he fills, and, most of all, as 
their vision grows clearer, in the life of Him 
who is “‘the effulgence of his glory and the very 
image of his substance.” 

Not only must the content of the studies be 
vital, but so also must the knowledge gained 
through them—not the knowledge about God, 
but knowledge that means friendship, that means 
faith and love and adoration and obedience—in 
short, the absolute committal of the whole life 
to God. Knowledge of this kind is knowledge 
unto salvation. It makes the individual a par- 
taker of the divine nature and becomes bread of 
life to his soul, supplying at once the motives 
and the power by which he is enabled to live the 
triumphant life. 

3. The curriculum must aim ultimately to 
give the pupil a knowledge of himself and of the 
duties he owes to himself—a knowledge of his 
limitations, that he may realize his dependence 
upon God; of his sublime possibilities, that he 
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may be led to seck their realization in God; and 
of the laws and principles by which life must be 
regulated, that he may live in obedience to the 
will of God. 

It will be seen at once that the studies which 
give the knowledge of God give also the knowl- 
edge of self and of duty to self. We cannot 
know ourselves except in the light of our origin 
and our divine relations and destiny. But in 
leading the pupil in these studies the teacher 
will change the emphasis according as the one 
aim or the other is in the forefront. It is an 
easy transition, for instance, from the thought 
of God’s care for us to the duty of taking care 
and making the most of our own lives, or from 
the thought of some hero-saint as a revealer of 
God to the thought of this same saint as an in- 
spiring personal ideal. And such transition 
must constantly be made. In other words, Sun- 
day school teaching must be practical. This 
will require, as the individuality of the pupil 
develops and a multitude of problems relating 
to personal conduct emerge, that the lessons 
shall aim not only to furnish motives and ideals, 
but also to answer specific questions about the 
regulation of his own private life. Questions 
as to whether or not he is to do this or that, 
to allow himself this or that indulgence, to 
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submit himself to this or that course of dis- 
cipline must, as far as possible, be definitely 
answered in the light of the Christian view of 
the meaning of life and of the principles by 
which it is to be guided. 

4, The Sunday school curriculum should aim 
to bring the pupil to an understanding of the 
nature and meaning of his social relations and 
of the duties which grow out of them. It should 
seek to interpret to him the fact of his social 
dependence and the fact of human brotherhood 
and to develop in him the spirit of brotherhood 
and, the sense of social obligation. In the be- 
ginning this will simply mean the development 
in the child of right attitudes toward those who 
are in immediate touch with his own life—his 
parents, his brothers and sisters, and his play- 
mates. From this his interests and sympathies 
are to be gradually widened until, during the 
period of adolescence, he acquires a real social 
consciousness and a vital realization of the sig- 
nificance of social responsibility. 

But he must gradually learn also what social 
duty demands; and to this end he must know 
something about the conditions and needs of 
those for whom service is to be rendered, not of 
their physical needs only, but of their moral 
and spiritual needs also. This will call for a 
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study of the fundamental facts of human nature 
as they are seen in the people about us, realized 
in personal experience, and interpreted in the 
Bible. It will call also for a study of actual 
religious and social conditions. One who knows 
nothing of the religious and social needs of the 
non-Christian world and of what the Church 
is doing to meet those needs is not likely to be 
greatly interested in foreign missions. Nor is 
one likely to feel much interest in home missions 
and community service if one is ignorant of the 
religious and social conditions of those who live 
in the slums and work in the factories of one’s 
“own city and of what religious workers are do- 
ing to help them. Interest always waits on in- 
formation. One cannot be greatly concerned 
for those about whom one knows little or noth- 
ing. A serving Church must be an intelligent 
Church. 

All the aims set forth in the preceding para- 
graphs should run all through the curriculum, 
and the teaching material should be selected and 
arranged with a view to accomplishing these 
aims. This means that the course should be a 
unit, a related whole, that it should be based 
upon a careful study of childhood and youth, © 
and that it should be constructed to meet the 
pupils’s needs at each stage of his development. 
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II. 

I have already called attention to the fact 
that expression is an essential part of the 
learning process. We learn by doing, and by 
learning and doing we develop intellectually, 
morally, and spiritually. This being so, the 
Sunday school, if it is to be a real school, must 
provide for expression as well as for instruc- 
tion and inspiration. Several kinds of expres- 
sion are possible and necessary. 

1. I have already spoken of worship in the 
Sunday school. The only thing that needs to 
be added here is by way of emphasizing the 
importance of encouraging pupils to take part 
in the devotional services of the school and of 
so adapting the services to their capacities and 
needs as to enable them to do so intelligently 
and heartily. 

2. There are various kinds of expression 
which may be employed for the purpose of 
impressing the facts and truths of the lesson 
upon the pupil’s mind and enabling him to 
make them a vital and permanent part of his 
intellectual possessions. 

The simplest form of expression for this 
purpose is vocal expression. In the case of 
very small children it may take the form of 
telling the story in their own language, while 
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those who are older may answer questions or 
give their opinions as to the meanings of the 
lesson or relate incidents helping to illustrate it. 
Along with the recitation or with the telling 
of stories may go handwork. This form of ex- 
pression awakens interest, confers precision, 
and begets habits of self-reliance. Various 
kinds of handwork have been used successfully 
in Sunday school teaching. The following sug- 
gestive summary is taken from Littlefield’s 
“Handwork in the Sunday School’: 


I. Geography Work. 
1. Physical Geography. 
To locate events in place. 
(1) Map modeling. 
(2) Map coloring to show physical 
features. 
2. Political Geography. 
To give the background of events. 
Map coloring to show boundaries. 
3. Historical Geography. 
To locate events in time. 
Map coloring to locate events in space. 
If. Illustrative Work. 
To picture an event or story. 
1. Paper-tearing. 
2. Descriptive and symbolic drawings. 
3. Sand table picture work. 
4. Model handling and constructing. 
III. Written Work. 
To record events and impressions. 
1. Notebook and scrapbook work. 
2. Written answers to questions. 
3. Thesis work. 
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IV. Decorative Work. 
Designing, lettering, and illuminating. 
V. Museum Work. 
Collecting and constructing illustrative ma- 
terial. 

3. But religious education must do more than 
store the mind with religious information. It 
must seek to develop religious life and to give 
efficiency in Christian service. Religious in- 
struction, therefore, must lead to another kind 
of expression—namely, expression in moral con- 
duct that is in harmony with the truth that is 
taught. 

And it is just as necessary for the Sunday 
school to provide for the religious activities of 
pupils as to supply them with proper religious 
instruction. For it would be quite as reason- 
able to expect them to acquire moral and spir- 
itual truth without the assistance of guides and 
teachers as to expect them to acquire right 
habits of conduct without wise direction and 
leadership. I heard one of our most effective 
American religious leaders say not long since: 
“Tf you want the average man to do any real 
religious work, you must give him a program.” 
That, as I understand it, is precisely what the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement attempt- 
ed to do. A company of trained Christian 
workers went into a city, gathered the men of 
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the various Churches together, and said to 
them: “Here are some definite kinds of work 
that need to be done in this community. Do 
you want to help? If so, choose your field of 
activity, and we'll show you how to take hold 
of the job.” And the leaders of the movement 
tell us that wherever they went they found 
numbers of seemingly indifferent Church mem- 
bers who were ready and even eager to take up 
some kind of service if they could find out what 
to do and how to do it. 

If such leadership and direction are required 
for mature men and women, much more must 
it be required for immature and inexperienced 
boys and girls, and it is just as much the busi- 
ness of the Sunday school to meet this need as 
to teach the Bible. That Sunday school leaders 
are beginning to realize this is shown by the in- 
creasing interest in class organization not only 
in the adult but also in the intermediate and 
senior departments. The meaning of class 
organization is that the class is to be turned 
into a brotherhood whose members are pledged 
to mutual helpfulness and coéperation in com- 
munity service. In other words, the organized 
class movement is an effort to help young people 
to translate knowledge into conduct. No effort 
is made to organize the classes of the elementary 
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grades, because the social impulses that lead to 
codperation are only slightly developed at this 
period in child life. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that no attention need be given to the reli- 
gious activities of pupils of this age. On the 
contrary, it is just as important for the prima- 
ry or junior teacher as for the teacher of an 
advanced grade to see that the religious impres- 
sions she seeks to make on her pupils are vital- 
ized and fixed by acts that correspond to these 
impressions. 

The kinds of service pupils may render are as 
many and as varied as their ages, experiences, 
and circumstances. Of course there must be 
adaptation to capacity just as in the case of 
teaching material. Activity should always be 
the normal expression of real interest. The 
pupil’s reactions upon the instruction given him 
should be his own free self-expressions. For 
the aim of religious education is to develop men 
and women who voluntarily choose and practice 
the right. This-means, as Professor Coe puts 
it, that “its method can be nothing less than 
putting the child in such a series of concrete 
situations as reveal him to himself as really in- 
terested in the good and self-enlisted on its side. 
This involves growing knowledge of good and 
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evil, a developing spiritual appreciation, and 
training of the will.” 

The main responses to be expected of little 
children should be obedience and helpfulness in 
the home and consideration and kindness toward 
brothers and sisters and playmates. These may 
be soon followed, however, by contributions of 
money or other valuables to aid other children 
of whose needs the pupils have sufficient knowl- 
edge to create a real interest. 

Giving is always in order for pupils of all 
ages, provided it is the expression of interest. 
This requires, however, that it shall be intelli- 
gent. For neither adults nor children can feel 
any vital interest in those whom they know 
nothing about. Care should always be taken, 
therefore, to see that pupils are informed in 
regard to the conditions and needs of those for 
whose benefit they are asked to contribute. For 
instance, there is no educational value in re- 
quiring a Sunday school pupil, whatever may be 
his age, to contribute monthly to a missionary 
offering if he be allowed to remain in ignorance 
of the needs of those for whose benefit the of- 
fering is to be used and of what the Church, 
through her missionaries, is doing to meet these 
needs, If accompanied by proper instruction, 
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however, missionary giving, even in the elemen- 
tary grades, may be made vitally educational. 

As the pupil develops in intelligence and in 
the breadth of his interests and sympathies 
there should be corresponding widening of the 
sphere of his service. I cannot in the space I 
have allowed myself go into particulars; but 
abundant opportunities may always be found 
for lending a hand, provided it is possible to 
secure wise and consecrated leadership. 

This whole aspect of religious training is in 
sore need of intelligent attention. There is a 
vast deal of rugged work to be done in the 
world before the forces of evil are subdued and 
the kingdom of God becomes triumphant, and 
this work cannot be done either by half-hearted 
camp followers or sentimental weaklings. It re- 
quires the consecrated brains and hands of men 
of clear head and stout heart and stalwart mold, 
and such men can be developed nowhere else but 
in the field of action. We might as well try to 
make soldiers out of men by delivering to them 
lectures on military tactics as to make efficient 
Christians. out of boys and girls by simply tell- 
ing them Bible stories and preaching to them 
from Bible texts. 
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Tue CyurcH ScHoou As AN EpUCATIONAL 
AcEency: THE Workine Force. 


Tue working force of a well-organized Sun- 
day school must comprise at least a general 
superintendent, a number of departmental su- 
perintendents, a full corps of teachers, and sec- 
retaries, librarians, and other subordinate offi- 
cers. As this is not intended to be a manual of 
Sunday school methods, I shall not undertake to 
deal with the specific duties of all these various 
officers, but shall confine myself to a considera- 
tion of the qualifications that ought to belong to 
the superintendent and teachers. Furthermore, 
since I have already spoken at length of the 
fundamental importance of Christian character 
in Christian training, I shall in this discussion 
assume that it is understood that no one should 
hold any official position in the Sunday school 
who is not in thorough accord with its spirit and 
aims. 

The natural order would require that I begin 
with a study of the qualifications which should 
belong to the superintendent, but it better suits 
the plan I have in mind to reverse this natural 
order and begin with the teacher. 
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I. 

It was quite common until within very recent 
years for Sunday school superintendents to 
leave the selection of teachers to a vote of the 
school or even to allow classes to select their 
own teachers. The impression seemed to pre- 
vail that almost any respectable person of or- 
dinary intelligence was entirely capable of dis- 
charging the functions of a Sunday school 
teacher. But as the Church comes to a better 
understanding of her relation to the vast and 
complex problem of religious education, this 
impression is being rapidly supplanted by an 
intelligent conviction that she is confronted by 
no more imperative duty than that of selecting 
and training for this work the finest and most 
capable men and women that are within her 
reach. The purpose of this discussion is to 
deepen this conviction by suggesting some of 
the reasons that lie back of it. 

What, then, are some of the qualifications 
which a Sunday school teacher should possess? 

1. He should know what he attempts to teach 
—not know a little more about it than his pu- 
pils, but know it thoroughly and vitally. This 
means, first of all, that he should know his Bible. 
It is not sufficient that he study the separate 
lessons as they come up in the regular course. 
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Of course he must do this, but he must do a 
great deal more. He should study as a whole 
each of the books from which the lessons are 
taken. He should try to learn all he can about 
its author, the age in which and the people for 
whom it was written, the circumstances and con- 
ditions that called it forth, the great message it 
was meant to convey, and its place in the whole 
body of divine revelation. Doubtless one may 
receive much benefit from a devout study of iso- 
lated passages of the Bible, but one cannot ac- 
quire in that way a sufficient knowledge of its 
wider and deeper meanings to become a thor- 
oughly effective Bible teacher. In such a case 
his teaching will necessarily be scrappy, lacking 
in real breadth and vitality. 

One of the striking characteristics of the Bi- 
ble is its universality. Its messages are for all 
times and all sorts and conditions of people. 
But it is a divine revelation in a setting of hu- 
man history. Each of its books was written in 
a certain age, in the midst of certain conditions, 
and primarily to meet the needs of real, living 
men and women. And just because they are 
vital books, and not dry and lifeless homilies, 
each of them is full of local coloring and bears 
the impress of the age to which it belongs. For 
instance, they are all Oriental books and are 
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shot through with Oriental imagery, the spirit 
of Oriental life, and allusions to Oriental cus- 
toms. Distinctively they are all Hebrew books, 
and into them are interwoven the land, the cus- 
toms, and the modes of thought of the Hebrew 
people. To thoroughly appreciate the Bible, 
therefore, one should know something about an- 
cient Oriental life and especially about ancient 
Hebrew life and about the birds and flowers and 
the lakes and streams and mountains and plains 
of Palestine. 

Of course information about the Bible such 
as I have described will not take the place of 
spiritual insight. “The unspiritual man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for 
they are foolishness unto him, and he cannot 
know them, because they are spiritually judged.” 
“The secret of the Bible’s greatness,” says 
Adeney, “is the inspiration of its authors. 
Therefore the key to the choicest treasures of 
the Book must be the inspiration of its readers.” 
This means that the study of the Bible must be 
undertaken in the mental attitude of prayer, 
with a devout effort to bring our minds into 
harmony with the divine thought, with a dis- 
tinct seeking of the aid of the Spirit of God in 
our hearts for the perception of his work in the 
sacred Book. He who studies the Bible in this 
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spirit, however lacking he may be in scholarly 
equipment, will find it “a lamp unto his feet 
and a light unto his path.” 

But it does not foliow that even the most 
devout and reverent student would not be great- 
ly aided in understanding the Scriptures by the 
kind of information of which I have spoken, 
and much less does it follow that such informa- 
tion is not of immense help to one who is called 
upon to teach the Scriptures. The truth is 
that lack of such information is constantly 
leading good and sincere people into all sorts 
of fanciful and erroneous interpretations; and 
while such errors may not seriously injure one’s 
spiritual life, they must of necessity seriously 
mar one’s usefulness as a teacher. 

The teacher who adds to spiritual insight a 
broad and comprehensive knowledge of his Bible 
is already in possession of at least three ele- 
ments of success in his work—namely, enthusi- 
asm, clearness, and vitality. (1) There is such 
a fascination about knowledge that one cannot 
know any subject thoroughly without being 
interested in it. But one who is truly interested 
in what one attempts to teach is sure to teach 
with enthusiasm; and while a teacher may have 
enthusiasm and still, for other reasons, fail of 
success, he cannot teach effectively without en- 
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thusiasm. (2) A teacher who commands the 
attention of his pupils must also be clear, and - 
accuracy of information will almost invariably 
lead to clearness of statement. . (3) Finally, a 
teacher who has large resources from which to 
draw is not likely to fall into mere mechanical 
routine. ‘The abundance of material at his 
command enables him to give richness and va- 
riety to his teaching. 

There are other things besides the Bible that 
a Sunday school teacher, particularly if he be 
a teacher of an advanced class, needs to know. 
He should have a general knowledge of Church 
history. He should especially be thoroughly 
acquainted with the doctrines and history of 
the particular branch of the Church with which 
he is affiliated and in whose fellowship his pupils 
will in all probability live and work. He should 
be familiar with the great missionary activities 
of the Church and with the achievements of her 
missionary heroes. And he should be informed 
in regard to the moral and social conditions 
and needs of his community, his State, his coun- 
try, and in regard to what the Church and other 
organized agencies are doing to meet these needs 
and improve these conditions. 

Of course it will be all the better if a teacher 
has a well-trained mind and is a person of gen- 
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eral intelligence. For while the essentials of 
Christian truth are within reach of the humblest 
seeker after God, there are depths in it that 
the profoundest scholar cannot fathom. And, 
assuming that a man possesses the qualities that 
make for spiritual discernment, the more thor- 
oughly disciplined and richly furnished he is 
mentally, the more likelihood will there be of 
his becoming “like unto a man that is a house- 
holder, who bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.” 

This does not imply that one must be a 
scholar in order to become an effective Sunday 
school teacher. There are many truly educated 
men who are not learned in the lore of books, 
but have acquired most of both their informa- 
tion and training through contact with the real 
world in which they have lived their lives, fought 
their battles, and won their victories. And such 
persons often make the very best Sunday school 
teachers because they know how to translate 
the great messages of the Blble into the language 
of their pupils and to reénforce them with 
homely illustrations drawn from the simple, 
commonplace experiences of everyday life. But, 
after all, they must use their trained minds to 
try to find out what the Bible really teaches, 
and not content themselves with offhand 
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guesses and fanciful speculations. So must they 
give diligence to present themselves approved 
unto God, workmen that need not to be ashamed, 
handling aright the word of truth. 

2. The Sunday school teacher must know 
how to teach. 

There are many good people who seem to 
take offense at the very mention of the word 
“expert” in connection with any kind of reli- 
gious work. This should not be regarded as 
surprising. There have been during recent 
years so many shallow and pretentious quacks 
who have insisted on thrusting their services 
upon the Church as experts that the word has 
become almost obnoxious. But we must not 
allow our disgust at the performances of pre- 
tenders to blind us to the service which real 
experts are rendering in every department of 
human activity. No department of business or 
industry or government could get along with- 
out them. 

Especially are experts needed in education. 
For teaching is the finest of all fine arts and 
demands such an assortment of special qualifi- 
cations as is required for but few other kinds of 
work. “All good teaching,” says Brumbaugh, 
“is methodic. It follows some plan that experi- 
ence and research have approved. To teach 
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without method or to teach unmindful of meth- 
od is to fail utterly. No amount of zeal, no 
wealth of enthusiasm, no acceptance of the place 
of teaching from a sense of duty, valuable as 
these may be, will in any appreciable degree 
insure results such as we pray for and long to 
achieve.” ‘Why things should be presented in 
this or that order, at this or that time, and 
with or without illustrations” are vital ques- 
tions which the successful teacher must be able 
to answer. And in order to do this, to quote 
Brumbaugh further, “the teacher must know 
(1) how the mind operates, (2) how the under- 
lying laws of mind in which our methods of 
teaching find their sanction express themselves 
in terms of educational principles, and (3) how 
these educational principles determine methods 
of teaching. 

The State has long recognized the need for 
specially trained teachers in her public schools 
and is now spending millions of dollars annually 
to meet this need. ‘There is, however, even 
greater need for special preparation for those 
who are to teach in the Sunday school than for 
those who teach arithmetic and geography. For 
there is no other part of education that is so 
difficult and that requires such skill and insight 
as that which has to do with the awakening and 
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development of the moral and religious life of 
the young. 

The Church, therefore, must provide for the 
training of her Sunday school teachers just as 
the State seeks to provide for the training of 
her public school teachers. We often hear men 
speak of “born teachers”; but, as a general rule, 
this can mean nothing more than that certain 
persons are endowed by nature with qualities 
and aptitudes which enable them to readily ac- 
quire facility in teaching. For teaching, as I 
have already remarked, is one of the finest and 
most difficult of the arts; and it is scarcely safe 
or reasonable to expect even sincere and devoted 
Christian workers to become proficient in this 
art without special direction and training. 

8. It is apparent that one of the essential 
conditions of knowing how to teach is knowing 
the pupil. 

In a general way, the teacher should know 
how the mind works, how it receives and appro- 

-priates knowledge and builds ideals. He 

should understand the nature and significance of 

interest and attention and how they are to be 

secured; the nature of the feelings, the part 

they play in the educational process, and how 

right feelings are to be cultivated and wrong 
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ones suppressed; and the nature of the will and 
how it is to be trained and developed. 

Especially should he understand the child 
mind—its limitations, its capacities, its view- 
point, the method and laws of its growth, and 
the normal interests and aptitudes that belong 
to each period of its development. 

In the light of his general knowledge of the 
nature and workings of the human mind and of 
child nature and the needs of the child mind in 
the successive stages of its growth, he should 
study each individual pupil. For while there 
are characteristics that belong to all normal 
children, and indeed to all normal human beings, 
each child has an individuality all his own and 
is in some respects different from all others. 
The teacher should, in the case of each pupil, 
seek to understand these individual traits and 
personal peculiarities and how to deal with them. 
One child is timid and shrinking, another is bold 
and self-assertive; one is impulsive, another is 
self-contained; one is sensitive and suspicious, 
another is confiding; one is bright and grasps 
things readily, another is slow’in his mental 
processes. The explanation of these tempera- 
mental peculiarities will often need to be sought 
in the child’s home surroundings or his physical 
condition. But, whatever may be the cause ly- 
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ing back of them, the successful teacher must 
understand them, because they determine in 
large measure how the pupil should be handled. 
The disposition, capacities, and interests of 
the child and the laws of the child’s mind are 
facts which are in no way changed or affected by 
our attitude toward them. And these facts fur- 
nish the only basis for a rational and effective 
process of education. In proportion as we neg- 
lect them our teaching is bound to fail to ac- 
complish the results we seek. We cannot deal 
justly and wisely with a being whose nature and 
needs we do not understand. Here we face one 
of our world-old and world-wide tragedies, a 
tragedy that has been going on since the first 
father lost his boy’s confidence and marred or 
perhaps ruined his life through failure to under- 
stand him, and that still continues in spite of 
all the efforts of educational experts to awaken 
an intelligent interest in the study of childhood 
and youth. For the business of judging chil- 
dren by adult standards and trying to compel 
them to look at life from the adult viewpoint and 
to force upon them adult interests and experi- 
ences and food which only adult minds are capa- 
ble of assimilating still goes on, and with results 
that make us tremble sometimes for our so- 
called Christian civilization. We take the deli- 
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cate, sensitive young creatures whom Providence 
puts into our keeping and, by our rude and ig- 
norant handling, so mar and warp them that but 
few of them ever come to fullness and symmetry 
of life. Nor will it ever be otherwise so long as 
we continue to be too preoccupied or too indo- 
lent or too indifferent to take the pains to un- 
derstand children and to give them training that 
conforms to the laws of their bemg. The an- 
swer, meant for wit, with which anxious parents 
and teachers have often been turned away, “Go 
along and do the best you can,” is utterly unwor- 
thy of a leader in the Christian Church. It is a 
confession of inexcusable ignorancé in regard to 
a matter which should be of deep concern to ev- 
ery lover of man. We do not answer in any such 
brutal fashion those who seek to learn how to 
raise a better quality of corn or a better breed 
of pigs or bird dogs. To all these the scientific 
expert is ready to respond with definite infor- 
mation. It is only when we come to the matter 
of bringing up a better type of human beings 
that we seem willing to remain in ignorance and 
not ashamed to confess our ignorance. 

The truth is, there is sore need of an awaken- 
ing of the public conscience in regard to the 
duty and necessity of dealing intelligently and 
justly with childhood, for most of us have no 
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adequate realization of it. That is the reason 
so many respectable, well-meaning men and wom- 
en are willing to assume the responsibilities of 
parenthood or of teachers in the Sunday school 
without even stopping to seriously inquire what 
these responsibilities involve and how they are 
to be discharged. Some seem to assume that if 
one’s intentions are good he will stumble upon 
the information that he needs without taking the 
pains to search for it and acquire it. Others 
seem to think that this is the one important 
duty of human life in regard to which experi- 
ence and investigation can furnish no knowledge 
that is really worth while. These are the as- 
sumptions that lie back of the equivocal counsel 
to “go along and do the best you can,” and of 
the sneering remarks often heard about child- 
less women who are always trying to tell other 
people how to bring up their children. 

But the truth is that both of these assump- 
tions are unreasonable, and both are contra- 
dicted by innumerable facts. The former would 
mean that guessing is as safe a basis of action 
as scientific observation and experience. The 
latter would mean that human life is the one 
thing with which we are acquainted that is 
governed by no laws and, therefore, that any 
orderly and purposefully directed progress of 
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civilization is impossible. Or, turning to the 
facts, we find, on the one hand, that thousands 
of well-meaning parents and teachers fail in 
their efforts to train the young because they 
lack the knowledge required for the difficult and 
delicate task; and, on the other hand, that there 
is no other direction in which faithful and in- 
telligent effort to help humanity counts for so 
much as in wisely directed work for boys and 
girls. To take a single class of cases by way 
of illustration, thousands of boys and girls in 
our city schools are being saved every year 
from the ruin that threatens them through the 
ignorance and stupidity of their parents by the 
wise and sympathetic efforts of noble women 
who understand them and know how to appeal 
to the best that is in them. 

4. If the conclusions here stated are correct, 
it follows that one of the most important tasks 
confronting the Church to-day is the taking of 
proper steps to secure an adequate force of 
Sunday school teachers. This will require at 
least four things: (1) The selection for this 
service of men and women who are so filled with 
the spirit of the Master that they are willing to 
undertake any task which love for him and for 
those for whom he died demands; (2) convinc- 
ing those thus selected that there is no other 
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direction in which they may invest their lives so 
effectively as in the moral and religious training 
of the young; (3) making them see that this is 
a work the successful doing of which requires 
intelligent preparation; and (4) rendering it 
possible for them to acquire such preparation. 
Until the Church does all this, the Sunday school 
will never be able to accomplish in a really suc- 
cessful way the great task to which it is called. 
We boast of the fact that more than four-fifths 
of our converts and practically all of our active 
workers in the Church to-day are drawn directly 
from the Sunday school. But those who have 
investigated the matter tell us that something 
like sixty per cent of those who are taught in 
the Sunday school are ultimately lost to the 
Church, and we know that only a small per cent 
of those who do not drift away become really 
zealous and efficient in Christian service. Is it 
not evident, in the face of a record like this, that 
there is an urgent and imperative demand for 
better work in the Sunday school? 

In making this plea for trained Sunday school 
teachers I do not mean to be unjust to the thou- 
sands of inadequately equipped men and women 
who have devoted themselves to Sunday school 
work. Many of them, in spite of their limita- 
tions and in the face of manifold difficulties and 
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discouragements, have wrought faithfully and 
patiently, and their labors have not been in vain. 
The Church is immeasurably indebted to them 
not only for what they have attempted, but also 
for what they have actually accomplished. At 
the same time we cannot help thinking how 
much more they might have accomplished if 
they had been better prepared for their work. 
For this lack of preparation, perhaps, neither 
they nor the Church have hitherto been greatly 
to blame. The need for special preparation 
for Sunday school work, until very recently, 
was only vaguely understood, and facilities for 
furnishing it were quite meager. But conditions 
are now greatly changed. There is no longer 
any reason why any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence should be ignorant of the fact that the 
Sunday school teacher needs to be specially and 
thoroughly trained for his work or why the 
Church should deny to those who are called to 
this difficult and immensely important field of 
service opportunities for fitting themselves for 
it. 

5. It rests with the Church to select those 
whom she is to seek to interest in and to train 
for work in the Sunday school, and this is a 
matter that calls for the most careful and dis- 
criminating attention. For some are much bet- 
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ter fitted than others by natural endowment or 
by reason of certain acquired personal charac- 
teristics for becoming effective teachers of boys 
and girls, and the Sunday school needs the very 
best materia] that can possibly be commanded. 
In the first place, Sunday school attendance is 
largely voluntary. It must be secured through 
the personal influence of teachers instead of by 
compulsion. And in the second place, young 
and old alike must be won rather than driven to 
righteousness. Much depends, therefore, on 
the teacher’s ability to command the admiration 
and love of pupils. 

One of the conditions of doing this is that 
the teacher shall love the pupils—not love them 
in a vague, impersonal way or in the sense of 
being interested in the salvation of their souls, 
but in a warm, human, personal way. And some 
good people do not love boys and girls in this 
way. They are sincerely concerned for the 
welfare of the young and want to help them 
because they feel that it is their duty to do so, 
but they are not fond of them in the sense of 
being able to enjoy association with them and 
to enter into a real participation in their joys 
and sorrows and interests and aspirations. 
And men and women of this type cannot com- 
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mand the loyal devotion of the young, however 
earnestly they may desire to do so. 

I have already emphasized the fact that no 
one is fit to be a Sunday school teacher who is 
not pure in life and genuinely religious. But it 
does not follow that because one is pure in life 
and genuinely religious one is capable of be- 
coming an effective Sunday school teacher. 
For one may be all this and yet be lacking in 
other things that are essential to real success. 
For instance, one may be lacking in vigor of 
personality. The same reasons that make a real 
red-blooded boy despise the type of boy which 
he designates by the word “sissy” will keep him 
from admiring a man who is lacking in force and 
virility. A leader of the young must be more 
than gentle, pious, and good-natured. He must 
have strength of character. His goodness must 
have in it somewhat of the militant quality. He 
must be positive and aggressive in his right- 
eousness. ; 

Then there are personal traits, peculiarities, 
and mannerisms which one’s adult acquaintances 
regard with tolerance or indifference that may ~ 
seriously interfere with one’s influence over boys 
and girls. And for this reason neatness in dress, 
cheerfulness of temper, simple, genuine court- 
esy, and winsomeness of manner are all factors 
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of such importance in the making of a teacher 
that it is seldom that one who does not possess 
them or will not take the pains to acquire them 
ever becomes really successful in the work. 
For all these are things which boys and girls 
admire, and admiration not only leads to imi- 
tation but also gives potency to the spoken 
word. On the other hand, slovenliness, long- 
faced solemnity, uncouthness of manner, and 
brusqueness or rudeness of speech are in many 
cases so repellent to children that one who is 
handicapped by such characteristics must have 
rare force of personality and facility in the art 
of teaching in order to make one’s teaching 
effective. 

The Sunday school teacher who looks upon 
these things as beneath his consideration makes 
a mistake that cannot but prove injurious to his 
usefulness. Things that are of serious import 
to boys and girls should not be regarded as 
matters of indifference by the man who is trying 
to influence boys and girls. On the contrary, he 
should earnestly endeavor to acquire those traits _ 
and characteristics which will command their 
admiration as well as their respect. And it is 
entirely proper that in selecting her Sunday 
school teachers the Church should have an eye 
to these things, as well as to those deeper ele- 
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ments of character of which I have spoken. Of 
course these deeper things must always come 
first. They are the essentials. But if a woman 
who adds to these winsomeness of personality 
and gracious manners can be found to teach a 
class of primaries or juniors, she should be 
chosen in preference to one who is lacking in 
these respects, whatever other qualifications she 
may possess. And a man who, besides having 
a genuine religious experience, is wholesomely 
cheerful, interested in the things that the young 
care for, and skilled in athletic sports is much 
more likely to succeed with a class of adolescent 
boys than is one who, although equally sincere 
in his religious life, is habitually solemn and 
regards with indifference or contempt most of 
the things in which the average youth is inter- 
ested. 

The Church cannot secure ideal men and wom- 
en to teach in the Sunday school, but she should 
select out of those available the most capable 
and suitable and give them the training that is 
required to fit them for the work. And she 
should understand that the more she magnifies 
and emphasizes the importance of the religious 
training of the young, the easier it will be for 
her to induce men and women of force and 
culture to enter this field of service. 
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The most important office in the Sunday 
school is that of superintendent. ‘That which 
is true in every human organization,” says Hurl- 
but, “is especially true in the Sunday school. 
Its success depends not on a constitution, 
whether written or unwritten, but upon a man. 
In the Sunday school that man is the superin- 
tendent, who not only works the plan but also 
generally plans the work. Given an efficient 
superintendent, an efficient school will usually 
be developed, for the able man will call forth or 
will train up able workers. Hence the first and 
greatest requisite for a successful Sunday school 
is that the right man be chosen as superintend- 
ént.?? 

Upon the basis of a somewhat extensive ob- 
servation I am prepared to affirm that this is 
not an exaggerated statement. I know of no 
Sunday school lacking a consecrated, capable, 
and faithful superintendent that is succeeding, 
however favorably situated it may be. On the 
other hand, I know of no school with a conse- 
crated, capable, and faithful superintendent that 
is not doing effective work, however narrow may 
be its field or meager its equipment. For, as 
Dr. Hurlbut puts it, an able man in the super- 
intendency “will call forth or train up able 
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workers.” But a lax, half-hearted, incompetent 
superintendent will largely counteract the ef- 
forts of the best corps of teachers that may be 
brought together. There are small rural Sun- 
day schools in little one-room buildings that are 
potent influences for righteousness in their re- 
spective communities, and there are Sunday 
schools connected with wealthy and influential 
city congregations that are miserable carica- 
tures of religious education. And in almost all 
cases there is the same explanation of the suc- 
cess or failure: the superintendent. 

The superintendent should have all the quali- 
fications that have been spoken of as required 
for the successful teacher. It goes without say- 
ing that a man who is at the head of an institu- 
tion for the formation of Christian character 
should himself be an illustration of what Chris- 
tian character is. His personality will go a long 
way toward determining the atmosphere and 
ideals of the school. He should, therefore, be a 
man of transparent purity, unquestioned integ- 
‘rity, deep religious earnestness, and real intel- 
lectual and moral vigor. He should be inter- 
ested in his work because he is interested in the 
welfare of his fellows. He should understand 
and love young people. He'should be cheerful 
and patient. He should know enough about his 
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Bible and pedagogy to be a real leader of his 
teachers. 

The superintendent should be an organizer 
and a leader. This requires that he shall have 
ability to arrange programs of service and de- 
vise plans for conducting the various depart- 
ments of the work of the school and that he 
shall be able to infuse into these plans and pro- 
grams life and enthusiasm. It requires also that 
he shall be able to take the diverse elements that 
compose his teaching force and weld them into 
a harmonious body, dominated by one spirit 
and one purpose. And in order to do this he 
must understand the men and women with whom 
he must deal, understand both their limitations 
and their good qualities, and know how to ap- 
peal to the latter and to make allowance for the 
former. And he should be so just, noble-mind- 
ed, and wise in his judgments, have such com- 
plete mastery of his work, and be so thoroughly 
and unselfishly devoted to it as to command 
their respect and confidence. He should also 
be dominated by a contagious enthusiasm and 
should set an example of promptness, diligence, 
and faithfulness which will put to shame those 
who are inclined to be lax and indifferent in 
their work. 

The superintendent should be open-minded 
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and studious. One of the dangers by which he 
is constantly confronted is falling into ruts. 
The only way to avoid this is by diligent read- 
ing and frequent counsel with fellow workers in 
the same field. A superintendent who is too in- 
dolent or too conservative to change his meth- 
ods or who is such an egotist that he is unwilling 
to learn anything new is unfit for the position 
and should be retired. This may not be a pleas- 
ant thing to do; but regard for the feelings of 
a single individual, however influential he may 
be, must not be permitted to stand in the way 
of the interests of the children and youth of an 
entire community. 

I have spoken at length about the necessity 
of training Sunday school teachers. I may now 
add that it is even more important that we give 
attention to the training of superintendents. A 
raw recruit, it matters not how sincere and ear- 
nest he may be, is not the man to have the over- 
sight of an institution charged with such diffi- 
cult and important responsibilities as belong to 
the Sunday school. 
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A review of the educational ideal presented 
in previous chapters of this volume will make it 
clear that all the educational work of the local 
Church cannot be done in the hour and a half 
allotted to the Sunday school on Sunday morn- 
ing. And this means that if the Sunday school 
is to be, in the comprehensive sense I have sug- 
gested, the school of the Church it must manage 
in some way to enlarge the scope of its work. 


Ee 


It must do more for the pupils than can be 
accomplished in a single weekly session. 

It must provide for other studies besides 
those prescribed in its regular curriculum. 

It must provide for training in Christian 
service. 

It must make more adequate provision than 
is made in its Sunday morning sessions for the 
cultivation of the devotional life, such provision 
as is afforded by the prayer meetings and 
meetings for devotional Bible study conducted 
by such organizations as the Epworth League 
and the Christian Endeavor Society. 
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Finally, it must make provision for the social 
life of the young and for furnishing them fa- 
cilities for wholesome recreation. Let us con- 
sider these suggestions in detail; and as the last 
point mentioned has not been previously treated, 
let us begin with that. 

1. What should be the Church’s attitude to- 
ward the universal demand among the young for 
amusement, or, to put it another way, toward 
the play instinct? Hitherto it seems to have 
been mainly one either of hostility or indiffer- 
ence. For a long time after the rise of Puri- 
tanism there was a widely prevailing impression 
among deeply religious people that amusements 
of every kind were either positively pernicious 
or, at the very least, useless, and that it was the 
duty of the Church to do everything in her 
power to suppress the instinct which led the 
young to waste their time in needless, not to 
say harmful, indulgence. Even so wise a man 
as John Wesley thought that to allow children 
time for play would be to encourage them in 
forming habits of idleness which might prove 
permanently injurious to them. It will be re- 
membered that in arranging a daily program 
for the boys and girls in Kingswood School no 
time whatever was allotted for play. Perhaps 
there are not many to-day who would go so far 
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as that, but a little investigation will convince 
any one that there are still survivals among cer- 
tain classes of well-meaning people of the Puri- 
tan attitude toward amusements. Awhile ago 
a perplexed Sunday school worker in one of our 
most progressive Southern States wrote to me 
for counsel. The Sunday school with which she 
was connected had planned for a day’s outing 
in the country. <A part of the program for the 
day was to be a match game between two base- 
ball teams composed of boys belonging to the 
school. To the boys and their young friends of 
both sexes this game was, of course, a matter of 
great interest and importance. But when the 
report that it was to take place got abroad 
in the community a number of pious people, 
among whom were some of the teachers in the 
Sunday school, announced that if the picnic 
was to be desecrated after that fashion they 
would have nothing to do with it. 

Such extreme cases as this, however, are 
doubtless exceptional. The usual attitude of 
the Church at present seems to be that the’ 
question of play or amusement is one which has 
nothing to do with religion and with which, 
therefore, she must not concern herself except 
by way of warning to the young not to indulge 
in amusements that are hurtful. I shall never 
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forget the shock of surprise and mortification 
that came to me when, a young and inexperi- 
enced pastor, I was soundly rebuked by my ven- 
erable presiding elder for having made an at- 
tempt to meet the demand of the young people 
of my congregation for recreation and social 
fellowship. “It is not the business of the 
Church,” he informed me, “to furnish young 
people amusement.” 

Both of these attitudes, however, are funda- 
mentally wrong. To attempt to suppress the 
play instinct is not only futile, but, as history 
abundantly testifies, seldom fails to result in 
serious harm. It is like trying to bottle up 
steam or to check the onward flow of a mountain 
torrent. And it is just as irrational to ignore 
it as it is useless to try to suppress it, for after 
we have done so it will still continue to exist 
and to assert itself. It would be bad enough if, 
in such a case, it were left to express itself in 
such haphazard ways as the young themselves 
might devise. But it is not so left. There are 
always plenty of people who are ready to rec- 
ognize its existence and to take advantage of it 
for their own personal ends. In our modern 
life it is being commercialized on a vast scale. 
A great deal more money is spent annually in 
this country for amusement than for religion. 
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And this commercialization is largely in the 
hands of men who have but little regard for the 
moral well-being of those to whose weaknesses 
they appeal. So it comes about that as a result 
of our laissez-faire policy thousands of our 
young people are every year led, through a per- 
fectly normal instinct, into indulgences that 
result in either ruining or seriously marring 
their lives. 

Turning for a moment to a consideration of 
the social life of the young, we find a situation 
very similar to that which exists in the case of 
the play life. In fact, the two are so closely 
related that we cannot provide for the one with- 
out providing for the other also. Normal 
young people do not seek for amusement in iso- 
lation. It is the touch of other lives that gives 
zest to their recreations, whatever form they 
may take. To ignore the play life, therefore, 
means to ignore the social life and to leave the 
young to form their associations either at hap- 
hazard or under the sinister guidance of the 
worst elements of the community. And so we 
have in bad company and vicious amusements a 
combination of evil influences that, for the un- 
trained and inexperienced, are practically irre- 
sistible. What the results of the operation of 
these influences are every intelligent observer 
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knows, for they are the terror, and sometimes al- 
most the despair, of our civilization. And we 
cannot stop their working by warnings or 
threats or punishments of any kind whatsoever. 
The only way to do so is by providing for the 
legitimate satisfaction of those needs from which 
these destructive agencies derive their power. 
But this is looking at the matter only on its 
negative side. There is a positive side that de- . 
mands consideration. I have spoken of the so- 
cial instinct and the play instinct as normal. 
That means that there is a divine purpose in 
them and that it is the business of those who 
are responsible for the guidance of the young to 
try to find out what this purpose is and to see 
that it is not thwarted. As a matter of fact, 
recreation and social life, if properly controlled 
and directed, are among the most important 
factors in promoting healthy development. In- 
deed, there can be no such thing as complete 
and harmonious development without them. 
They bring to the young life exercises and ex- 
periences and awakening and stimulating influ- 
ences without which it cannot unfold in strength 
and beauty. In declining, therefore, to provide 
for the play life and the social life of the young 
we not only jeopardize their well-being by sub- 
jecting them to the temptation to seek for the 
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satisfaction of right impulses in wrong and 
hurtful ways, but deprive them of some of the 
essential factors in complete education. 

The inevitable conclusion is that these in- 
stincts should be intelligently directed and wise- 
ly provided for. And if so, why should not the 
Church, through her properly constituted agen- 
cy, the Church school, help? To be sure, the 
Church cannot accomplish the gigantic task by 
herself. It will require the coéperation of all 
the good people and all the educational agen- 
cies of the community. The city council, the 
school board, the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, and all volun- 
tary organizations for social betterment must 
do their part. But the Church also must do her 
part. And by the Church I mean all the Chris- 
tian denominations working together. For I 
believe that the undertaking is at once difficult 
enough and important enough to demand the 
widest possible codperation. It will not do for 
us to stand aloof, pleading that this is not reli- 
gious work and hence does not properly belong 
to the Church. For, in the first place, it is the 
business of the Church to build up the kingdom 
of God, and hence she cannot afford to refuse 
to lend a hand in an undertaking that is so vi- 
tally related to human well-being as is the one 
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we are considering; and, in the second place, 
even if we try to forget for the moment every- 
thing else but the purely religious mission of 
the Church, there is still an imperative reason 
why she should help in solving this stupendous 
problem. For, until it is solved in some more > 
satisfactory way than we see at present, the 
Church will continue to find herself sorely hin- 
dered in her efforts to accomplish her religious 
mission. 

2. The larger work of the Sunday school in 
the various directions we have been considering 
may be partly accomplished through its ordi- 
nary machinery. The organized class move- 
ment is designed for this very purpose. In the 
adult department it offers special reading 
courses, which are intended to supplement the 
weekly Bible lessons. And it undertakes, with 
an ever-increasing measure of success, to direct 
those belonging to all three of its divisions into 
channels of religious activity. Many of these 
organized classes are already among our most 
effective agencies in religious service; and the 
prospect is that, as they develop capable leaders 
and come to a clearer understanding of their 

‘opportunities and responsibilities, they will 
greatly enlarge the scope of their activities. 
These classes are also giving attention to recre- 
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ation and to the demands of the social nature. 
The ideal of each of them is to become a real 
brotherhood in which every member may find 
wholesome and stimulating fellowship, and they 
seek by personal invitation and intelligently 
planned entertainments of various kinds to 
bring about the realization of this ideal. In 
many places they are successfully meeting the 
demand for wholesome recreation. In Chicago 
the city federation of organized classes has un- 
der its direction a large number of baseball 
teams which, during certain seasons of the year, 
furnish out-of-door exercise to multitudes of 
young men. It is evident that the field of op- 
portunity in this direction is almost limitless, 
and the prospect of its being rapidly occupied 
is most encouraging. 

8. But, notwithstanding the immense possibil- 
ities of the organized class movement, there are 
parts of the larger work of the Church school 
which it cannot do, and that for the very simple 
reason that in most of the big classes there are 
many to'whom the work does not appeal and 
who, therefore, cannot be induced to undertake 
it. In the average school, for instance, those 
who are willing to attend and participate in 
special devotional meetings or to take special 
courses in missions or Christian doctrine or 
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Church history or courses designed to fit them 
for particular lines of religious and social ac- 
tivity will almost always constitute a minority 
of the membership. And yet it is exceedingly 
important that ample provision be made for the 
development of this minority, for they consti- 
tute the finest element in the young life of the 
Church. To them we are to look for our lead- 
ers in missions, in personal evangelism, in reli- 
gious education, and in all the varieties of com- 
munity service in which the Christian citizen is 
called to take part. 

But the only way to make such provision is 
by the formation of special groups, that shall 
meet for conference and study outside of the 
regular sessions of the school. For their own 
sakes, as well as for the sake of the school, the 
members of these groups ought to belong to 
classes in the school and to participate in all 
its exercises and activities. They need the larg- 
er fellowship which the school furnishes, and the 
school needs the stimulating influence of their 
fine enthusiasm. And it follows, necessarily, 
that if they take the regular school courses 
their extra studies should be so correlated with 
these courses as to make one harmonious whole. 
In other words, this extra work should be sim- 
ply a part of the larger work of the school and 
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should be carried on under the supervision and 
direction of the school authorities, 


Il. 


In the above discussion I have had in mind 
mainly the religious training and development 
of boys and girls of the early adolescent age 
and of young men and women. But there are 
other things which should be included in the 
wider work of the Church school. 

1. One of these is the training of leaders. 
Perhaps the most serious difficulty that stands 
in the way of effective religious education to- 
day is the lack of capable leadership. There is 
need for trained teachers for the various grades 
in the Sunday school and for the various groups 
that meet for special studies during the week. 
There is need for leaders of boys’ clubs and 
girls’ guilds and in the special lines of activity 
undertaken by select groups of young men and 
women. The uniform verdict of those who have 
given attention to the matter is that all these 
varieties of educational effort may be carried 
on successfully in almost any congregation if 
only the right kind of men and women can be 
found to direct them. 

The work of training such leaders rests large- 
ly with the local Sunday school. 
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(1) This should be accomplished, in part, 
through the regular work of the school. ‘The 
school should be so well organized and conduct- 
ed as to be a standing object lesson to its pu- 
pils. The course of study should be so complete 
and the instruction so thorough that when a 
pupil has passed through its various grades it 
will not be necessary to give him an elementary 
course in Biblical introduction, Church history, 
and Christian doctrine before he is prepared to 
take charge of a class. The fact that at present 
we do find it necessary is a serious reflection 
upon our Sunday school curriculum and meth- 
ods. 

(2) The weekly Workers’ Council should be 
used as a training school. The idea, which has 
been fostered by the use of the uniform courses, 
that the main purpose of the council is to study 
the weekly lessons should be abandoned. Of 
course this is clearly impossible in schools that 
use the graded courses, but even in schools 
which still retain the uniform system it is not 
best to spend the hour of meeting in lesson 
preparation. In the first place, there should 
be wide differences between the methods of 
presenting the same lesson to classes of dif- 
ferent grades. The intermediate teacher can- 
not tell the junior teacher, on the one hand, 
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nor the senior teacher, on the other hand, how 
to teach the parable of the Good Samaritan or 
the Lost Son. But, even if this were not the 
case, it would still be better for every teacher to 
do his own preparing. A little that a teacher 
has worked out for himself is better than a large 
fund of undigested information that has been 
poured into him by some one else. The Work- 
ers’ Council should be devoted to the considera- 
tion of the general interests of the school and 
to the study of class problems and teaching 
methods. And, inasmuch as the problems for 
different grades are not the same, it is advisable 
in large schools for the teachers of the respec- 
tive grades, after a period of general discussion 
in the full council, to separate into groups. for 
the consideration of such special matters as 
may demand their attention. 

(3) Every school should have one or more 
teacher-training classes. Such classes should 
take up systematically the course of study pre- 
scribed by the denomination to which the school 
belongs and should be directed in their work by 
the most competent leaders the school can fur- 
nish. Whether the class meetings shall be held 
in connection with the regular sessions of the 
school or at some other time must be deter- 
mined largely by local conditions. If it is possi- 
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ble, however, to secure a full and regular attend- 
ance on some evening during the week, such an 
arrangement is to be preferred, since it not 
only gives more time for discussion but leaves 
the members of the class free to carry on the 
regular course of Bible study with the rest of 
the school. 

(4) The training required for leaders of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs and of groups associated 
for the purpose of pursuing certain special 
studies and engaging in certain special lines of 
Christian service is somewhat different from 
that required for the class of teachers we have 
been considering. Such leaders are expected to 
look after the social life and to direct the activi- 
ties of their respective organizations, and this 
requires that they shall deal with problems which 
the average Sunday school teacher touches only 
in a remote and incidental way. It seems de- 
sirable, therefore, that there should be separate 
classes for these club and group leaders and 
that special courses of study should be pre- 
pared for them. These courses, in addition to 
the material furnished in the regular teacher- 
training courses, should deal with the social 
needs and personal problems of the young and 
also with the various phases of Christian service 
in which they are expected to take part. In 
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towns and cities in which branches of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions are maintained teachers for such special 
groups as are here suggested may often be se- 
cured from the official staffs of these organiza- 
tions. 

2. The Sunday school has greatly extended 
the scope of its usefulness during recent years 
through the Cradle Roll and the Home Depart- 
ment. 

(1) Both of these departments serve as 
means for bringing the home into vital touch 
with the Sunday school and for interesting par- 
ents in the work of the school. The medium of 
contact is, first of all, the visitor. She goes 
into the home as the representative of the school 
and stands to the father and mother as the em- 
bodied expression of the interest of the school 
in them and their children. The interest of 
many parents in the Sunday school may be 
traced directly to the influence of Cradle Roll 
or Home Department visitors, and the mem- 
bership of schools is being constantly recruited 
from the ranks of these subsidiary organiza- 
tions. Not only so, but, when parents whose 
children are already in the Sunday school are 
induced through the Home Department to take 
up the regular study of the weekly lessons, it 
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almost invariably follows that the entire work 
of the school is lifted to a higher place in their 
esteem and respect. And as a consequence they 
begin to insist upon regularity and punctuality 
in attendance on the part of their children and 
upon a more diligent and careful preparation 
of the weekly lessons. Nor should we lose sight 
of the immense spiritual benefit which is certain 
to accrue to parents themselves from the sys- 
tematic study of the Bible. Many have been 
thus led to a living faith in God, and many oth- 
ers have been changed from mere nominal: mem- 
bers of the Church to vital and consistent fol- 
lowers of the Christ. 

(2) The Home Department, however, is more 
than a medium of contact between the Sunday 
school and the home. It is a means for enlisting 
in systematic Bible study all who are so situated 
that they cannot attend the weekly sessions of 
the school. In the country there are the aged, 
the afflicted, and the mothers of little children 
who demand constant care and attention. In 
the towns and cities there are, besides these 
same classes, thousands of men who are com- 
pelled to work on Sunday and thousands’ of 
traveling men who can spend only an occasional 
Sunday at home. To all these it is the mission 
of the Home Department to carry the word of 
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life. It will be seen at once that we have here 
a large and inviting field of opportunity that is 
a perpetual challenge to the Sunday school. 
The school that fails to answer this challenge 
and to cultivate this field is recreant to a most 
sacred obligation. 

3. A few modern Sunday schools are con- 
ducting what are known as parents’ classes, de- 
signed to help fathers and mothers to fit them- 
selves for the moral and religious training of 
their children. This is an important movement 
which is sure to command increasing attention. 
The full discussion of it, however, is reserved 
for Chapter XVI., on “The Home and the 
Church School.” 

Il. 

It is evident that in attempting to carry out 
the plan I have outlined the Sunday school 
would encounter many practical difficulties. 
But that has been true of every great and noble 
task that has ever been undertaken. Nothing 
that is really worth doing is easy. The busi- 
ness of the Church is to find out what ought to 
be done; and then, trusting in God for strength 
and guidance, to enter upon the task in the 
full confidence of ultimate success. The men 
who have accomplished great things in the 
world’s history—men like St. Paul and Luther 
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and Knox and Wesley and Washington—have 
invariably been men who, in the sublime confi- 
dence of faith, have dared the impossible. 

One of the most serious difficulties in the way 
of the successful carrying out of the program 
which we have been considering would be that of 
finding time for all the additional meetings it 
would require. This is, perhaps, the chief diffi- 
culty that our mission study classes, teacher- 
training classes, Epworth Leagues, and Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies have had to face and 
the one which they have found it hardest to 
overcome. 

1. In village and country Churches the prob- 
lem is not so serious as in those located in cities, 
since the greater simplicity of town and country 
makes it comparatively easy under efficient lead- 
ership to bring young people together almost 
any evening of the week. And in country 
Churches which have only one or two preaching 
services a month the remaining Sunday morn- 
ings may be utilized for the meeting of study 
groups of various kinds. In the cities and larg- 
er towns the usual time for holding devotional 
meetings is just before the regular service on 
Sunday evening. Perhaps under our present 
arrangement of services this is the best that can 
be done, but it has the objection of compelling 
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those who take part in the meeting either to 
absent themselves from the preaching service or 
else to attend two services in succession. Fur- 
thermore, since most of those who are actively 
identified with young people’s organizations at- 
tend Sunday school and the regular service Sun- 
day morning, attendance upon two evening serv- 
ices makes the Sabbath about the busiest and 
most strenuous day in the week. 

2. Is it not possible that the time has come 
when the Church should consider whether it 
might not be wise to make some radical changes 
in her program of weekly services? Our pres- 
ent plan came into existence under conditions 
that were quite different from those that pre- 
vail to-day. It was adopted at a time when 
life was relatively simple, when distractions 
were few, and when the abundant sources of 
information which are within reach of all classes 
to-day did not exist. In those times the Sunday 
services and the prayer meetings were the main 
events of the week. People looked to them as 
occasions not only of religious inspiration, but 
also of social fellowship and intellectual stim- 
ulus. Now, however, all this is changed. Books 
are abundant and cheap. Papers and magazines 
carry the world’s news almost daily to every 
village in the land. Meetings of all sorts are 
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so frequent that the problem with most people 
is not that of finding opportunities to quicken 
their lives by contact: with their neighbors, 
but of having a chance to get acquainted with 
their families and to renew their own strength 
through rest and meditation. The result of all 
this is seen in diminished attendance upon 
Church services, and especially upon the Sun- 
day evening service and the midweek prayer 
meeting. These services are becoming more and 
more a problem and an occasion of discourage- 
ment to earnest pastors. ‘‘What is the mat- 
ter?” they ask. “Is religious life declining? 
Are the people losing their interest in the dis- 
cussion of religious questions?” 

If, as we were formerly accustomed to de- 
clare, the prayer meeting is the spiritual ther- 
mometer of the Church, these questions must 
most assuredly be answered in the affirmative. 
But before accepting this pessimistic conclu- 
sion it would be well for us to inquire whether 
there may not be some other explanation of 
these perplexing phenomena. And on the very 
threshold of our inquiry we are confronted by 
the fact that there are other aspects of the re- 
ligious life of our time which seem to contradict 
the conclusion that religious interest is waning. 
There has never been a time in the history of 
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the Church when so many religious books were 
read or when Christian liberality and Christian 
activity were so widespread as to-day. May it 
not be, therefore, that the apparent failure of 
the Church in certain directions is partly due 
to her failure to fully adjust her plans of work 
to the conditions of present-day life? 

Suppose, for instance, that instead of a for- 
mal address at the Wednesday evening service 
we should have a short devotional service, fol- 
lowed by an hour devoted to the study and dis- 
cussion of such matters as I have suggested. 
Of course this study and discussion would be 
carried on in congenial groups. And, in order 
to make them vital and interesting, it would be 
necessary to secure the help of earnest and cap- 
able leaders, to adapt the material of instruc- 
tion to the needs and interests of those com- 
prising the respective groups, and to connect 
the studies of each group with appropriate 
forms of Christian activity. But, assuming the 
possibility of securing or developing efficient 
leaders, would not such a use of the midweek 
service be far better than the prayer meeting 
as generally conducted? 

Perhaps there are Churches in which it might 
be expedient to make a similar arrangement for 
Sunday evening. If it should be found in any 
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particular case that it would be more profitable 
for half a dozen or more groups of earnest 
Christian people to meet on Sunday evening to 
pursue under capable teachers studies designed 
to fit them for more effective service than for a 
tired and discouraged pastor to preach to a 
small and listless congregation, why should not 
the Church avail itself of the larger opportu- 
nity? Religious customs have no sanctity in 
themselves. They are sacred only in so far as 
they serve useful ends; and there should be no 
hesitation about abandoning them when others 
are discovered that promise better results. 

Of course this suggestion is meant only for 
Churches that find it practically impossible to 
induce the people to attend the Wednesday eve- 
ning and Sunday evening services. But we 
might as well face the fact that the number of 
such Churches is very large and that it is con- 
stantly increasing. Nor is anything to be 
gained by laying the blame for decreasing at- 
tendance upon pastors. For, in the first place, 
if it were true that the blame rests primarily 
with pastors, that would not change the situa- 
tion one whit, nor would it obviate the necessity 
of devising some effective plan for meeting the 
difficulty. But I do not believe that, as a gen- 
eral rule, pastors are to blame. Many of the 
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most faithful and capable pastors I know preach 
to mere handfuls of people on Sunday evenings 
and to still smaller companies on Wednesday 
evenings. Diminished attendance is at least 
partly due to facts such as are mentioned above 
and which are beyond the control of pastors. 
If a pastor finds it possible to have a successful 
midweek prayer meeting or to conduct success- 
fully Sunday evening evangelistic services, by 
all means let him do so. But if he finds, as thou- 
sands do find, that he cannot accomplish either 
the one or the other, I can see no reason why he 
should not consider the feasibility of adopting 
some plan for utilizing these important occa- 
sions for the greater advantage of the Church 
and the community. 

And that in such a case the plan I have sug- 
gested has much to commend it seems to me be- 
beyond question. It would open up the way 
for the carrying out of an effective program of 
religious training in the local Church without 
unduly multiplying meetings. Sunday evening 
and Wednesday evening are the two times in the 
week when it would be easiest to bring together 
interested groups for study and the planning of 
religious work; and from such experiments as I 
have had occasion to observe, I am led to believe 
that there are many congregations in which, if 
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this plan were adopted for at least one of these 
evenings, a large proportion of the membership 
could be induced to codperate. For such work 
would be vital and would fit into both the needs 
and the mental habits of our modern life. Fur- 
thermore, I believe that, by encouraging and 
promoting individual work for individuals, it 
would greatly increase the efficiency and success 
of many congregations as evangelizing agencies. 
The average Church would be completely revo- 
lutionized within a short while if a score of con- 
secrated men and women in it could be per- 
suaded to take up earnestly and systematically 
the work of soul-winning. 

3. Mention was made in a previous chapter of 
plans recently adopted by two of our Western 
States for codperation between the Church and 
the public schools in promoting religious edu- 
cation. If this movement grows, as there is rea- 
son for hoping that it will, it will be necessary 
for the Church to make arrangements for meet- 
ing the demand which it will bring about for 
thorough and systematic instruction in the Bi- 
ble. And this again will call for work outside 
of the Sunday school and will still further in- 
crease the necessity for finding time and oppor- 
tunity for such work. It is possible that this 
may be accomplished by an arrangement where- 
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by pupils, upon the request of their parents, 
may be released from school during certain 
hours of the week in order that they may go to 
their respective churches for instruction in the 
prescribed Bible courses. 

Such an arrangement has actually been made 
and is now being carried out in the city of Gary, 
Ind. The “Gary Plan,” as it has come to be 
popularly known, devised by the able Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Prof. William A. 
Wirt, probably represents the most complete 
arrangement that exists in an American city 
for bringing the public school to the largest 
possible educational efficiency by establishing a 
scientific balance between instruction and activ- 
ity and making provision for the education of 
the whole child. The plan provides, among oth- 
er things, for the release of any pupil whose 
parents desire it an hour a day for five days in 
the week for religious instruction. Such an of- 
fer is a challenge to the Church which for her 
to fail to meet would be to show herself unequal 
to a great opportunity and responsibility. 
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Tuer Loca CoNGREGATION AND THE CHURCH 
ScHOOL. 


Tue Church school is not an independent in- 
stitution, but simply one of the agencies through 
which the Church carries on its work. It is the 
duty of the Church, therefore, to see that it has 
a competent staff of workers, to give it proper 
supervision and direction, and to supply it with 
whatever resources are required for its success- 
_ ful operation. 

I. 

The Church should seek to enlist the best of 
its manhood and womanhood in the work of the 
school. 

1. There must be a superintendent and a 
corps of assistant superintendents and teachers ; 
and for all these offices consecrated, cultured, 
and specially trained men and women are needed. 
The Church should encourage such men and 
women to undertake this responsibility by mag- 
nifying the Sunday school. This it may do, in 
part, by making it possible for the workers to 
fit themselves for their tasks and by supplying 
the school with such material equipment as I 
shall consider in the latter part of this chapter. 
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But it should not stop with this. Parents who 
are members of the congregation should codp- 
erate with the school by seeing that their chil- 
dren are prompt and regular in their attend- 
ance and that the work assigned them each week 
is faithfully performed. If parents are indiffer- 
ent in regard to these matters, it can scarcely be 
expected that their children will take their 
connection with the Sunday school seriously. 
Indeed, one of the gravest difficulties that Sun- 
day school workers have to face is the fact that 
in so many cases they receive no support even 
from the fathers and mothers whose children 
they are trying to help. 

A noble old Christian gentleman explained to 
me not long ago how it came about that he had 
never had any difficulty about keeping his chil- 
dren interested in the Sunday school. ‘When 
my children were with me,” he said, “I never 
told them on Sunday morning to go to Sunday 
school. I always led the way, and I always 
found them glad to follow.” ‘That is the best 
of all ways for a father to codperate with his 
children’s Sunday school teachers. Every mem- 
ber of every local Church should be a member 
of the Sunday school. Of course there are 
some who cannot attend the sessions of the 
school; but provision is made for such cases 
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through the Home Department, so that they 
are still left without excuse. ‘“‘All the Church 
in the Sunday school and all the Sunday school 
in the Church” would be a fitting motto for 
every congregation that is sincerely desirous 
of attaining real efficiency in the religious train- 
ing of its children and youth. A Church that 
steadfastly set itself to the realization of such 
an ideal would find it an easy matter to enlist 
its most capable men and women in Sunday 
school work. 

2. In order that the superintendent and his 
fellow workers may be sure of sympathetic co- 
operation and adequate support, each congre- 
gation should provide a Board of Supervisors, 
charged with the general oversight and direc- 
tion of all the educational work of the Church. 
The pastor and superintendent should be ea- 
officio members of the Board. The other mem- 
bers should be elected by the governing body of 
the Church after consultation with the pastor 
and superintendent. They should be selected 
with the greatest care and with special reference 
to their fitness for the work. Such a body 
should be composed of men and women of un- 
questioned piety, general intelligence, and 
sound judgment, and who know how to work 
harmoniously with others and are sufficiently 
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interested in the religious training of the young 
to be willing to give to the matter the time and 
attention which its importance demands. When 
I say men and women I do not speak carelessly 
or inadvertently but deliberately. For, whatever 
may be our opinion as to the propriety of 
woman’s holding official position in the Church, 
there can be no question as to the need for her 
counsel and coéperation in the matter of reli- 
gious education. In the first place, women, as 
a general rule, have more time for such work 
than men have and are actually giving much 
more attention to the study of educational prob- 
lems than men. In the second place, there are 
certain phases of educational work for which 
they have much greater natural adaptation than 
men. ‘They understand childhood better and, 
therefore, are more capable of planning to meet 
child needs. Then it should be remembered that 
half of the youth of every community are girls, 
and even the most sturdy contender for the 
right of men to rule in the Church would hardly 
dare to maintain that a board composed entirely 
of men is likely to be ideally fitted for devising 
and carrying out plans for the religious train- 
ing of adolescent girls. 

The Board of Directors should conscientious- 
ly study the whole problem of religious educa- 
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tion. They should also give careful considera- 
tion to local conditions and needs with a view to 
developing a policy suited to these conditions 
and needs. And they should seek to give unity 
and consistency to the educational work of the 
congregation, to encourage and assist in every 
possible way the teachers and group leaders, 
and to awaken in the community an intelligent 
interest in the work of the school that will in- 
sure cordial support and codperation. 

I can readily anticipate the question that will 
at once arise in the mind of the earnest pastor 
or superintendent upon reading this para- 
graph: “Where am I to find the material for 
such a board as you describe?” The question 
suggests a real and not an imaginary difficulty. 
It is probable that in most of our congregations 
it would be impossible at present to find enough 
suitable material to make a thoroughly capable 
board of directors of religious training. But 
what is impossible to-day may become entirely 
possible and feasible within a few years. Our 
duty is to hold up the ideal and work toward it 
with all diligence and persistence. 

8. The successful carrying out of such a com- 
prehensive program as is outlined in the pre- 
vious chapter would require in the larger 
Churches the services of a special educational 
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director. There are a few progressive Churches 
that have been trying this plan for a number of 
years, and in almost every case it has proved 
highly profitable. 

And why not also a paid musical director? 
Many city congregations spend large sums an- 
nually for choirs to sing for them. Would it 
not be wiser to use a part of this outlay in pay- 
ing the salary of a consecrated musical leader 
for the Sunday school, and thus seek to train 
up a generation of Church members who would 
be able to do their own singing? 


II. 


Successful Sunday school work requires a 
certain amount of material equipment. Equip- 
ment is to the Sunday school what shop and 
tools are to the craftsman. A skilled mechanic 
can accomplish something with only a few sim- 
ple implements and a crude workbench in the 
basement of his house. But in order to do any 
considerable amount of really fine work he must 
have a conveniently arranged and thoroughly 
furnished shop. So, likewise, may a Sunday 
school, if it be supplied with a corps of capable 
and consecrated teachers, do effective work in 
a building with but a single, poorly equipped 
room. But that this is so furnishes no ground 
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for being satisfied with such conditions. For, 
while it is true that no amount of material 
equipment can be of any avail without a compe- 
tent teaching force, it is also true that no body 
of teachers, however faithful and well trained 
they may be, can accomplish the largest and 
most satisfactory results with inadequate helps 
and in the midst of unfavorable surroundings. 

It is the duty of every Church, therefore, to 
see that its Sunday school is supplied with such 
equipment as its needs require. 

1. The first item in the equipment of the 
Sunday school is a properly planned and ar- 
ranged building. I have spoken of the failure 
of the Church to clearly realize herself as an 
educational institution. One of the most strik- 
ing indications of this failure is to be found in 
our ecclesiastical architecture. Until within 
very recent times practically all of our churches 
were built solely as preaching places. We look 
in vain in most of the churches erected a quarter 
of a century or more ago for any suggestion of 
intelligent adaptation to the needs of children 
or of a purpose to make the church a center of 
religious training. Happily, there has during 
recent years been a great change for the better ; 
and yet in a vast majority of our church build- 
ings there is still no adequate provision for the 
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Sunday school. The whole school must meet in 
a single room, and the teachers are expected to 
do their work in the midst of distractions that 
would make it well-nigh impossible for a philos- 
opher to hold his attention upon any given sub- 
ject. 

A Sunday school building should be designed 
for definite purposes. The architect should 
clearly understand the organization and work 
of the Sunday school and should provide rooms 
in such number and of such size and arrange- 
ment in relation to each other as the work de- 
mands. There should be a main room for the 
general exercises of the school, a room for each 
of the elementary grades, a room for each class 
above the junior grade, a room for the secreta- 
ries, a library, a dining room, and a kitchen. 
The room for each of the elementary grades 
should be so arranged that the classes can be 
separated by folding doors during the recita- 
tion period. Large rooms should be provided 
for organized classes and for such clubs, broth- 
erhoods, and guilds as it may be found desirable 
to organize. 

Special attention should be given to light- 
ing, heating, and ventilation, Every room in 
a Sunday school building should be lighted and 
ventilated upon approved scientific principles. 
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Bad air, insufficient light, or light falling upon 
the eyes of the pupils in the wrong way, besides 
working physical injury to the children, make 
it impossible for the teacher to do his best work. 
And who knows but that the unpleasant recol- 
lections which some grown-up people have of 
their Sunday school days are attributable to the 
fact that the Sunday school is associated in 
their memories with darkness, dinginess, cob- 
webs, and foul air? Children love brightness. A 
gloomy, musty room repels them. The outdoor 
sunshine draws them irresistibly. Consider, 
then, what effect the habitual association in 
their minds of religion with what is odious and 
depressing is likely to have upon their charac- 
ters. And yet we continue to put our Sunday 
schools in dismal basements furnished with such 
cast-off remnants of broken chairs, benches, 
and tables as we are able to pick up! 

Whenever it is possible, the Sunday school 
should have a separate building, designed and 
erected solely for its uses, as much a Sunday 
school building as that of the public school is 
a day school building. When this is not possi- 
ble, ample arrangement should be made for the 
Sunday school in the main church edifice. In 
either case the educational value of dignified, 
well-proportioned architecture should be kept 
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in mind in selecting plans. Looked at from the 
educational viewpoint, the freakish architecture 
of many of our modern combination churches 
assumes an aspect that is really serious, 

2. The Sunday school building, having been 
secured, must be properly furnished. It must 
be supplied, in the first place, with such neces- 
sary articles as blackboards, lapboards, sand 
boxes, and tables and chairs suited to pupils of 
various ages. “All articles of furniture,” says 
Cope, “should be such as to train the children 
in self-respect and in reverence for the place of 
instruction. The uncomfortable chair, the 
broken table, the furniture that is used in the 
Sunday school because it is of no use elsewhere, 
all constitute sins against the child’s character 
for which its elders must answer.” 

Every school should be supplied with charts 
and maps and with such curios, miniatures of 
historic buildings, and specimens of natural ob- 
jects and manufactured articles from Bible and 
mission lands as are needed to make the teaching 
realistic. Pictures also have an important 
place. Fortunately, well-printed copies of 
great paintings are now furnished at small cost, 
so that there is no longer any excuse for vitiat- 
ing the taste of children by the use of gaudy 

-and vulgar chromos. The aim of all teaching is 
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to reach the inner shrine of the citadel of the 
soul; and, as John Bunyan quaintly puts it, 
this citadel has a number of gates. Formerly 
teachers sought almost exclusively to gain ac- 
cess through the ear gate. But we have come 
at last to recognize the fact that children have 
other organs besides those of hearing. They 
have also eyes and hands, and they probably 
learn more by seeing and handling than by 
hearing. ‘The modern teacher, therefore, seeks 
to gain entrance for the impressions he wishes 
to convey to the child mind through all these 
avenues of approach, 

I have mentioned only a few of the helps used 
by successful Sunday schools. Full informa- 
tion in regard to equipment of this kind may be 
found in any good catalogue of Sunday school 
supplies. 

3. In addition to an ample supply of Bibles 
and of periodical literature, every Sunday school 
should have a carefully selected library for 
teachers and another for pupils. The former 
should include commentaries, Bible dictionaries, 
and other books of reference and works on child 
study, pedagogy, and Sunday school organiza- 
tion and management. The latter should be sup- 
plied with a miscellaneous selection of wholesome 
books adapted to children of all ages and stages 
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of development. In small towns and rural com- 
munities it will generally be necessary for the 
school to purchase and own its library. In the 
cities and larger towns arrangement may fre- 
quently be made whereby the Sunday school be- 
comes a branch of the general public library. 
The advantage of such an arrangement is that 
it gives the school the opportunity of putting 
before pupils, and so encouraging them to read, 
the right kind of books, instead of leaving them 
to make their own selections from a large assort- 
ment of good, bad, and indifferent. In order to 
make sure that the Sunday school library is 
wisely selected and that pupils are properly di- 
rected in their reading, the library committee 
should be composed of men and women who have 
been specially trained for their work and are 
willing to give to it the most careful and con- 
scientious attention. Such a committee may be- 
come an important agency not only in securing 
regularity of attendance and in building up the 
membership of the school, but also in increas- 
ing its educational efficiency. For the reading 
of a wholesome and stimulating book will often 
prove as helpful to a boy or girl as a whole 
month’s Sunday school lessons. And, besides, 
the cultivating in youth of a love of good lit- 
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erature opens up to one unfailing resources 
both of culture and joy. 


Til, 


1. It is still a disputed question as to wheth- 
er or not the running expenses of the school 
should be included in the regular Church bud- 
get. The argument urged against such an ar- 
rangement by many Sunday school workers is 
anything but complimentary to the boards hav- 
ing charge of our Church finances. These 
workers seem to think that if the money col- 
lected in the Sunday school were turned over 
to financial boards they would use the greater 
part of it in relieving themselves of obligations 
that justly belong to them, leaving the school 
to get along as best it could with whatever 
chanced to be left. If this be true, it reveals 
a condition that we ought to set about mending 
with all possible speed and diligence. I am per- 
suaded, however, that the matter is not quite so 
bad as this assumption would make it. I believe 
that the official board that could not by intel- 
ligently directed effort on the part of the pas- 
tor be brought at least to a vague realization 
of the importance of the Sunday school and the 
necessity for giving it proper equipment is the 
exception rather than the rule. Bringing of- 
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ficial boards to a proper understanding of what 
adequate equipment is is another matter and 
would probably require a long and patient proc- 
ess of instruction. But even in regard to this 
we should not despair, since the codperation of 
the official board is essential to the highest edu- 
cational efficiency of the local Church. 

I believe, therefore, that wherever it can be 
done without seriously endangering the welfare 
of the Sunday school the official board should 
be induced to assume responsibility for the 
equipment and maintenance of the school. The 
adoption of this plan would make the Sunday 
school in a real and vital sense the school of the 
Church and deepen the sense of obligation on 
the part of the Church toward the school. It 
would put Church officials to studying some- 
thing else besides financial problems and might 
ultimately bring them to a realization of the 
fact that they have not discharged their full 
duty when they have paid the pastor’s salary 
and the connectional claims. 

I do not mean, of course, that the Sunday 
school should be relieved of all financial respon- 
sibility. Education in giving is an essential 
part of Christian training. But one of the 
chief objections to the financial plan that at 
present prevails in most of our Sunday schools 
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is that it does not educate in giving. The pu- 
pils drop their coins into the collection box 
without having any definite idea as to what use is 
to be made of their gifts. Would it not be a 
decided improvement to have them do their part 
in meeting all the obligations of the Church, in- 
cluding its own current expenses, and to see in 
every case that they know why and to what 
they are giving? This would not require an 
explanation every Sunday, as it would be easy 
to arrange a schedule for the year providing 
that the offerings for certain specified periods 
should go to certain causes. Explanations 
could be given by the superintendent and teach- 
ers at the beginning of each of these periods, 
and all that would be required thereafter would 
be that the pupils should be occasionally re- 
minded of their obligations in regard to the 
matter for which the offerings were to be used. 
Such a course would develop in the pupils an 
interest in all the work of the Church and an 
intelligent sense of responsibility for the sup- 
port of the Church. It would also bring the 
Sunday school to a realization of itself as a 
part of the Church, a consideration that is quite 
as important as that the Church shall regard 
the work of the Sunday school as its own work. 

2. I have not for one moment lost sight of 
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the fact that the carrying out of the plan I 
have outlined would involve large expense. 
There are many Churches that are not able to 
equip their Sunday schools in the complete way 
that has been suggested. A vast majority of 
them, however, could do very much better than 
they are now doing. The main trouble is not 
lack of ability but lack of appreciation of the 
importance of making adequate provision for 
the moral and religious training of the young 
and of an understanding of what such provision 
requires. ‘These two difficulties are related to 
one another as cause and effect. Men fail to 
inform themselves as to what an effective edu- 
cational policy requires because they are not 
vitally interested in the ends such a policy is 
designed to accomplish. A striking confirma- 
tion of this conclusion may be seen in the pres- 
ent attitude of business men toward all sorts 
of improved machinery and methods of produc- 
tion. Manufacturers are anxious to increase 
the output of their mills and factories and to 
improve the quality and reduce the cost of their 
products; and so when better tools and better 
methods are offered, they are eagerly adopted, 
regardless of the initial cost, the assumption 
being that the ultimate outcome will amply jus- 
tify the additional investment. Farmers are 
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deeply interested in the problem of increasing 
the quantity and improving the quality of their 
crops, and hence are diligently studying scien- 
tific agriculture and spending millions of dol- 
lars annually for machinery that will enable 
them to do more and better work. 

It is only when we come to the matter of 
providing resources and equipment designed to 
aid in the making of a higher type of manhood 
and womanhood that we find people of intelli- 
gence still comparatively indifferent, still will- 
ing to try to do the most important and at the 
same time the most difficult work in the world 
in a haphazard and desultory fashion and with 
utterly inadequate facilities. 

One of the serious tasks confronting the lead- 
ers of the Church to-day is that of bringing 
the rank and file of our Church members to a 
clearer realization of the supremacy of moral 
and spiritual values—making them really feel 
what they all profess to believe—namely, that 
by as much as manhood and womanhood are 
of more value than material possessions by so 
much should fathers and mothers and Christian 
citizens be more willing to invest their resources 
for furthering the work of developing men and 
women than for increasing the production of 
steel and corn and cattle. This accomplished, 
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the rest will be easy. A small per cent of the 
money annually squandered in this country by 
Church members in useless or harmful luxuries 
and indulgences would within a few years sup- 
ply every city and town and rural community 
in the land with trained leaders, amply equipped 
buildings, and whatever else is needed for mak- 
ing the Church school an effective agency for 
religious training. And to create an interest 
that will change the direction of an ever-in- 
creasing proportion of these wasted resources 
is one of the urgent tasks demanding our atten- 
’ tion. 

3. Meanwhile, those who are working for the 
development of an effective system of religious 
education should not suffer themselves to grow 
discouraged. Progress must necessarily be 
slow, for it must make its way against conserv- 
atism, prejudice, spiritual lethargy, and ava- 
rice. But one of the surest ways of hastening it 
is making the best possible use of the resources 
that are already at our command. Only this 
morning there came to my desk a letter from 
the pastor of a conservative old Church of a 
thousand members that has for many years been 
contenting itself with a two-room building. All 
the efforts of pastors hitherto to convince the 
people that they needed better equipment for 
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their work have been vain. But the cultured 
and enthusiastic young preacher who was called 
to the pastorate of the congregation a few 
months ago gathered a few like-minded helpers 
about him and went to work on the Sunday 
school. As a result of their combined efforts, 
the attendance has increased till the room has 
become so manifestly inadequate that prejudice 
and conservatism are rapidly giving way, and 
the prospect is that a new building will soon 
be in process of erection. This incident sug- 
gests the wisest plan for those who would awak- 
en interest in the work of the Sunday school to 
pursue. A school conducted successfully in 
spite of meager equipment is the most convinc- 
ing argument that can be used with an indiffer- 
ent congregation. 
284 


CHAPTER XV. 
Tur CHuRCH AND THE CHURCH ScHOOL. 


Tue word “Church” is here used in the sense 
of denomination. The question to be considered 
is: What can such a body in its connectional 
capacity do to increase the efficiency of the 
special agency it has created for the religious 
training of its children and youth and the pro- 
motion of Bible study among its members? 


I. 

The Church can create sentiment in favor of 
religious education and awaken interest in the 
study of the Scriptures. The local congrega- 
tion is much more dependent than is generally 
supposed upon the larger body of which it 
forms a part. It is seldom that an isolated 
congregation can command a sufficiently strong 
leadership to enable it to attain a really vigor- 
ous and healthy hfe. The average congrega- 
tion, if not constantly wrought upon by ideals 
and influences that come through affiliation 
with some strong Christian organization, will 
lose its vitality and aggressiveness and fall into 
narrow and selfish conservatism. One of the 
chief difficulties in mission fields is the compar- 
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ative isolation both of the missionaries them- 
selves and of the little bands of men and women 
whom they succeed in winning to the faith. 
That is why mission workers in foreign lands 
are irresistibly drawn together, regardless of 
their ecclesiastical connections. It is almost 
a matter of life or death. They find themselves 
almost compelled to come together in order to 
save themselves from spiritual starvation and 
decay. 

It is fundamentally important, therefore, that 
the denomination shall maintain such a high 
tide of spirituality that her life will flow out 
to and invigorate the smallest congregation on 
her most remote frontier, and that she shall 
hold up ideals so true and noble that the most 
egoistic and self-satisfied city congregation can- 
not but be influenced by them. But she must 
also see that channels are kept open for the free 
forth-flowing of her life and that her aims and 
ideals are adequately presented to her entire 
membership. She must seek, through her min- 
istry, through books, through her periodical ' 
literature, and through all sorts of inspiration- 
al gatherings and educational campaigns, to let 
the people know what she is about and to enlist 
their interest in her plans and purposes. Spe- 
cifically, if she is to attain large success in the 
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moral and religious training of her children, 
she must bring the matter to the attention of 
her congregations, not simply through an oc- 
casional address or sermon, but persistently, 
unwearyingly, and with such intensity of convic- 
tion as will make her appeals irresistible. She 
must press it home upon their consciences as, 
for more than a generation, she has been doing 
in the case of missions and adult evangelism. 
She must make them see and feel not only that 
it is important but that it is the most impor- 
tant work to which the Church is called, since it 
is the only means by which it is possible to 
build up a real Christian civilization. Only by 
such tireless insistence and emphasis will the 
various Christian denominations be able to 
awaken a widespread and intelligent interest in 
religious education. 


Il. 


I have already endeavored to show that it is 
necessary for the Church to have a rational 
and comprehensive educational policy. This 
policy must include not only plans, but also 
machinery for carrying them out. Consider- 
able outcry has been raised during recent years 
against the multiplication of machinery in both 
Church and State. That needless agencies have 
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been created and that unification in certain di- 
rections is both possible and desirable there 
can be no doubt. How this is true in regard to 
the educational work of the Church I have al- 
ready tried to show. But reducing the number 
of separate and unrelated agencies will not 
necessarily mean even the simplification of ma- 
chinery, much less getting rid of it. The truth 
is that as social life grows more complex there 
must of necessity be increasing complexity in 
the machinery for accomplishing social results. 
It is not less machinery that we need but more 
power and machinery that is better adapted to 
the ends we are seeking to accomplish—machin- 
ery that will enable us to utilize this power 
most effectively. 

The great causes for which the Church stands 
need specific and expert representation before 
the people. The fact that for a number of 
years we have been recognizing and acting upon 
this fact in relation to the cause of missions 
accounts for the striking development of mis- 
sionary interest and activity that has taken 
place. We have had our general boards and 
field workers, and our missionary societies in 
almost every congregation, and through these 
various agencies a ceaseless and persistent mis- 
sionary propaganda has been carried on. The 
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fact is that, in spite of all the criticisms that 
have been directed against her missionary op- 
erations, the Church has shown her finest states- 
manship in planning and carrying on her mis- 
sionary campaigns. 

Now something similar to this is needed for 
the cause of Christian education. The Church 
should not only plan broadly and wisely in the 
interest of her children, but should also devise 
whatever agencies and create whatever machin- 
ery may be required for making her plans ef- 
fective. The cause of religious education is 
just as much in need of special representation 
and of expert oversight and direction as the 
cause of missions. I do not mean to imply that 
this need has been entirely ignored, but I am 
bound to say that it has not been adequately 
recognized and provided for. 

It is easy enough to say that all this should 
be done through agencies already in existence. 
As a matter of fact, it has not been done by 
them; and, judging by such facts as are within 
the range of our observation, we are bound to 
conclude that there is not the remotest pros- 
pect that it ever will be. The Churches have 
been advocating in a general way the abolition 
of the liquor traffic for something like half a 
century; but it took the special work and ma- 
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chinery of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the Anti-Saloon League to so fo- 
calize public attention upon this tremendous 
evil and to so organize and direct public senti- 
ment against it as to bring about the marvel- 
ous results that have been accomplished during 
recent years. 
mI. 

The silent implication that runs all through 
the preceding sections of this chapter is that it 
is the duty of the Church to provide facilities 
for training leaders for her work of religious 
education. 

She must provide courses of study for officers 
and teachers in the schools of the various local 
congregations and means for bringing these 
courses to the attention of those who are in 
need of them. And she must send out men and 
women who are specialists in all the phases of 
religious education to bring together the people 
in conferences and institutes for counsel, in- 
struction, and inspiration. 

But it is of a wider kind of leadership that 
I wish to speak particularly here: the leadership 
that stands for the awakening of sentiment, 
the development of ideals, and the direction of 
the whole educational movement. 

There is but one place in which such leader- 
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ship can be developed, and that is in the school 
of leadership, the college. For, as a general 
rule, the leaders in the work of religious educa- 
tion must be broadly educated men and women, 
and such men and women (with but few excep- 
tions) come from our higher institutions of 
learning. 

This means that for the successful carrying 
out of a vital and comprehensive program of 
religious education the Church is largely de- 
pendent upon the college. If the college fails 
to send out consecrated and thoroughly fur- 
nished leaders, the Church will be sadly handi- 
capped in the prosecution of her educational 
mission. It behooves the Church, therefore, to 
do everything in her power to secure the co- 
operation of the college in the training of men 
and women for effective religious leadership. 

1. She should extend her efforts to State and 
independent institutions. The former cannot 
engage directly in religious teaching; and the 
latter, as a general rule, do not. But the au- 
thorities of both of these kinds of institutions 
show an increasing willingness to welcome the 
efforts of religious organizations to conserve 
the moral and religious life and promote the 
moral and religious development of students. 
A number of State universities offer credits for 
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courses in Bible study carried on under the 
direction of religious denominations, and most 
of them stand ready to encourage the erection 
‘in immediate proximity to them of special build- 
ings designed to serve as centers of social life 
for students and to bring them under stimu- 
lating and wholesome religious influences. 'To 
such an opportunity the Church should respond 
promptly, liberally, and intelligently. Wheth- 
er it is better to carry on such work denomina- 
tionally or codperatively is a question which 
calls for careful consideration. In favor of the 
former plan is the need for training young peo- 
ple in denominational loyalty, not with a view 
to accomplishing narrow sectarian ends but 
partly because there is a distinct advantage in 
being able to appeal to the sentiment growing 
out of early religious associations, and partly 
because denominational loyalty is in most cases 
a condition of the highest efficiency in Chris- 
tian service. But there are also reasons in favor 
of the other plan. Perhaps the chief one is that 
a number of codperating denominations will be 
more likely to provide adequate and creditable 
equipment than would be provided by any sin- 
gle denomination. But besides this is the fact 
that the affiliations of college students are not 
determined by their denominational connec- 
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tions. Indeed, they are apt to object to being 
separated and classified according to denomi- 
national lines. It may be urged that this is 
not to their credit ; but whether it be so regard- 
ed or not, it is a fact which we should do well 
to take into account in dealing with them. But, 
after all, are they so very far wrong in their 
viewpoint? It will be conceded that our State 
universities ought to be thoroughly democratic. 
Why not seek also to infuse into them a fine 
spirit of Christian catholicity and so to make 
of them centers for the training of young men 
and women in that kind of codperation in Chris- 
tian service which present conditions so urgent- 
ly demand? For a number of related Christian 
organizations to unite in efforts to provide for 
the religious needs of a body of university stu- 
dents would be an object lesson which would be 
bound to impress favorably not only the stu- 
dents themselves but also the general public. 
The Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations have for many years 
been doing excellent work among college stu- 
dents and should receive the hearty support and 
encouragement of the Church. Just now the _ 
leaders of the college branch of the former of 
these bodies, in codperation with the Sunday 
School Council of the Evangelical Denomina- 
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tions of the United States and Canada, are en- 
gaged in the preparation of courses of religious 
instruction specially adapted to college men. 
The purpose is to have the courses taken up by 
voluntary groups, preferably in connection 
with the denominational Sunday schools that 
seek to minister to college students. This is a 
movement which, if successfully carried out, 
ought to lead to important results. 

2. But while the Churches should do all in 
their power to promote the religious develop- 
ment of students in State and independent 
schools and to make these schools effective 
agencies for the training of men and women for 
religious leadership, they are right in assuming 
that they cannot depend entirely upon such 
institutions for this important service. We 
should confidently expect and seek diligently to 
hasten the day when all our great colleges and 
universities shall be centers of spiritual light 
and life and power which shall flow forth in 
blessing for all mankind. At present, however, 
the two classes of institutions I have been con- 
sidering have their serious limitations as re- 
gards distinctive religious training. They can- 
not give to religion its rightful place among the 
great human interests, but, so far as official ac- 
tion is concerned, must treat it as a kind of side 
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issue, a matter of incidental and subordinate 
importance in college life. They cannot insist 
upon religious faith and character as necessary 
_ qualifications for those who are to occupy po- 
sitions in their faculties, and hence cannot cre- 
ate the kind of community religious life that 
is the most potent factor in religious develop- 
ment. And they cannot be depended upon to 
give the training and instruction which are 
required to prepare students for certain forms 
of religious activity which the Church regards 
as supremely important. 

These considerations render it absolutely 
necessary that the Churches, while maintaining 
a friendly and sympathetic attitude toward 
State and independent institutions and doing 
everything they can to infuse into these insti- 
tutions a genuine religious spirit, shall continue 
to support their own colleges for the training 
of young men and women for religious leader- 
ship. I scarcely need to add that I am not 
thinking of leadership in a narrow, sectarian 
sense. The day is passed, if it ever existed, 
when the Christian denominations are concerned 
chiefly about increasing their own power and 
prestige. More and more the Church, in all 
her branches, is coming to regard herself as 
simply a means to an end, an agency for bring- 
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ing about the establishment of a world-wide 
brotherhood, a universal and triumphant king- 
dom of God. And one of the ways in which she 
is seeking to accomplish her mission is by the 
training of men and women who shall be leaders 
in the great task of organizing every depart- 
ment of human life upon a Christian basis. 
What I have particularly in mind here is the 
training of men and women for leadership in 
one special line of Christian service, the Chris- 
tianizing of society by a vital and thorough- 
going process of religious education; but this 
is Just one aspect of the wider leadership men- 
tioned above. 

(1) The Church college, in order to fulfill its 
mission, must do honest and thorough work. 
It must maintain as high a standard of scholar- 
ship as is maintained in the State university. 
It must make no promises that it cannot fulfill, 
put forth no claims that are not fully sup- 
ported by facts. This means that it must be 
adequately endowed and equipped. It must 
have buildings, libraries, laboratories, and a 
faculty made up of strong and cultured men. 
Scholarship is no substitute for religion, but 
neither can religion take the place of scholar- 
ship in an institution of learning. The time has 
passed when intelligent parents will consent to 
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send their sons and daughters to a college with 
meager equipment and an incompetent faculty 
simply because it bears a denominational label. 

I have already sought to emphasize the fact 
that it is essential that the Church shall have a 
rational and comprehensive educational policy. 
Let me add that this policy should not stop 
with the Sunday school, the League, and the 
missionary society, but should include also her 
schools of leadership. Indeed, there is nothing 
in which the Church needs more to improve her 
methods than in the matter of dealing with the 
problem of higher education. Upon this point 
Church leaders seem sadly lacking in ability to 
discern the signs of the times. The fact that 
Church schools must compete with richly en- 
dowed and amply equipped State and independ- 
ent institutions and that such institutions are 
rapidly increasing both in number and re- 
sources seems to have made but slight impres- 
sion upon thems Almost every denomination in 
the country has many more. schools than it can 
properly maintain, and yet new colleges under 
denominational auspices are springing up in 
every direction every year. The impression 
seems still to prevail that almost any cross- 
roads town, by putting up one or two cheap 
brick buildings, can have a university. 
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Meanwhile the relative influence of the 
Church in higher education is rapidly decreas- 
ing. The actual figures upon this point are 
almost startling in their significance; and the 
irresistible conclusion to which they drive us is 
that, unless the Church speedily abandons the 
suicidal policy she is at present pursuing, she 
will soon cease to be seriously considered as a 
factor in college and university work. The 
first step to be taken is to set in operation 
measures to put a stop to the multiplication of 
school enterprises that must inevitably end in 
failure. The next is to courageously set about 
the task of killing off a lot of the needless and 
inefficient institutions already in existence. 
There will still remain the long and difficult task 
of making adequate provision for those that 
remain. It is not a task, however, at which the 
Church should be discouraged. She is amply 
able to equip all the colleges she really needs; 
and if she will adopt and consistently pursue 
an educational policy that commends itself to 
the judgment of intelligent Christian business 
men, they will see that the required resources 
are put at her disposal. 

May I venture the suggestion that it ought 
not to be impossible for the more liberal Prot- 
estant denominations to unite in the establish- 
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ment of strong colleges in such localities as may 
be in need of them? Perhaps the time has not 
yet come for such an advanced movement, but 
I dare to hope that it is not so far off as it may 
appear to some of us. Perhaps the very pres- 
sure of circumstances may hasten its coming. 

(2) The Church college, however, must justi- 
fy its existence from the religious viewpoint as 
well as from that of general education. If the 
Church college furnishes no advantages that 
are not furnished by the State university, does 
nothing that the State university does not do 
just as well, then there is no reason why Church 
members, in addition to paying taxes to sup- 
port the State university, should be asked to 
aid in the support of Church schools. 

Are our Church colleges in the matter of 
religious training accomplishing what we have 
a right to expect from them? The quotation 
which follows, taken from “Education in Reli- 
gion and Morals,” by Dr. George Albert Coe, 
contains the answer of a college professor who 
has given the subject wide and careful study: 


The denominational college appears, in fact, to 
be losing the distinctive marks which in other days 
set it off from all else. It seems, indeed, to be los- 
ing its consciousness of having a specific religious 
function; it seems to be thinking of itself chiefly 
as an institution for education in the so-called gen- 
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eral sense. So true is this that friends of religious 
education have felt it incumbent upon them to start 
an agitation for the teaching of the Bible in Chris- 
tian colleges. 

This does not signify that the state of religion 
is declining in these colleges. It did decline in the 
eighteenth century until it reached a low point, 
but the nineteenth century saw a general upward 
movement. College sentiment and standards of liv- 
ing improved, and the proportion of Church mem- 
bers among students greatly increased. But this 
revival has had, in general, only a loose relation 
to distinctly educational aims. It has been added 
to college life, but it has not become an integral 
part of college education. Neither in the official 
college consciousness nor in the unofficial conscious- 
ness of students has education in religion received 
any such recognition. It is true that some subjects 
that bear directly upon religion are included in the 
curriculum, that daily worship is maintained, and 
that Christian associations are encouraged; it is 
true that the denominational college sincerely in- 
tends, in its official capacity, to be religious; it 
strives to preserve religion, to defend it, to guard 
the childhood faith of students, to win the uncon- 
verted. But this is not the same as education in 
religion. It does not occupy the standpoint of re- 
ligious development in any such way as the college 
occupies the standpoint of intellectual development. 
In a word, the religious college has not, as a general 
rule, recognized the principle of the unity of educa- 
tion. If it had done so, we should find larger pro- 
vision for the religious side of student development. 
How many boards of trustees spend as much money 
for this purpose as for instruction in any single de- 
partment? How many faculties or administrative 
officers study this problem as they study entrance 
requirements or the requirements for graduation? 
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We may frankly admit that the problem here pre- 
sented involves extraordinary practical difficulties. 
It is not solved by adding a new department of 
instruction, for practical religion is not a specialty 
like bacteriology or comparative philology. Grow- 
ing knowledge of religion is good, but there is de- 
manded also some means whereby the spirit of 
religious growth shall be infused into the whole 
community life of the college. 


I must frankly confess that the conclusions 
here stated seem to me to be fully justified by 
my own observation of the work of our denomi- 
national colleges. They do not seem to have 
thoroughly found themselves in a religious way. 
Some of them appear actually to have conclud- 
ed that it is necessary that they shall try to be 
just as much like the State university as possi- 
ble in order that they may successfully compete 
with it. This I believe to have been a fatal 
mistake, a mistake that has perhaps done more 
than anything else to discredit the Church col- 
lege in the estimation of the Christian public. 
The only reason for the existence of the Church 
school is that it shall maintain a positive and 
wholesome religious life and really educate stu- 
dents in Christian living. The problem, as Dr. 
Coe suggests, involves serious practical diffi- 
culties; but I do not believe that they are diffi- 
culties that may not by proper effort be over- 
come. And if I am correct in this opinion, then 
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we have a right to expect of the faculties and 
boards of control of our Church schools that 
they shall set about the task with the intelligent 
earnestness which its importance demands. 

I shall not attempt here to tell how the prob- 
lem is to be solved. There are a few things, 
however, that seem to me so clear that I may 
be pardoned for suggesting them. 

(a) A Church college does not discharge its 
religious obligations by conducting occasional 
revival services for students and compelling 
them to attend chapel exercises and take Bible 
courses. Revival services, if properly man- 
aged, may be exceedingly helpful both in awak- 
ening the indifferent and deepening the religious 
interest of those who are already committed to 
the Christian life. But I am by no means sure 
about the religious benefit of compulsory Bible 
study and attendance upon chapel exercises. 
We cannot force people to be religious, and I do 
not see how any good can come from compelling 
them to go through religious forms. It may be 
urged that Bible study should be required as an 
important part of general education, and this 
I am entirely willing to admit. But Iam speak- 
ing here, not of general education, but specifical- 
ly of religious education. 

(b) A college, in order to be an effective 
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agency in the religious development of students, 
must be shot through with the religious spirit. 
It must have a positive and healthful commu- 
nity religious life. And the only way for it to 
secure such a life is through its faculty. This 
means, in the first place, that the faculty must 
be composed of religious men—not partly of 
religious men nor of men who are only nominally 
religious, but altogether of men who are pro- 
foundly and vitally religious. For a school 
that is specifically dedicated to the high aim 
of developing its students in spiritual life to 
employ in its teaching force men who are in- 
different or hostile to religion is an absurdity 
so glaring that one wonders how it could ever 
have been tolerated. Two or three such men 
in an average college faculty will render the 
creating of a pervasive religious atmosphere 
practically impossible; and even one such, if 
possessed of a vigorous personality, will almost 
necessarily introduce a serious element of dis- 
cord into the college spirit. 

(c) But it is not sufficient that the members 
of the faculty shall be vigorous and spiritually- 
minded men. They must have the right educa- 
tional viewpoint and must understand their re- 
lation to the broad educational aim for which 
the Christian college stands. I have known 
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religious teachers, when appeals were made to 
them to lend assistance in ministering to the 
religious life of students, to answer that they 
were so busy with their teaching that they 
could spare no time for such work. And I have 
heard of others who declared frankly that they 
did not regard looking after the religious life of 
students as a part of their duty. Both of 
these classes, it seems to me, wholly misinter- 
pret the mission of the Christian college, which 
is not simply to produce technical specialists 
but to develop strong, broadly cultured, and 
socially efficient Christian citizens. In other 
words, its business is to educate the whole man 
and not just one special side of him; to develop 
him physically, intellectually, socially, zesthet- 
ically, and spiritually. And every member of 
the faculty should understand that this is its 
mission and that he himself is, in part, respon- 
sible for the accomplishment of this mission. 
The members of the college faculty should 
have one ideal and aim, and should work togeth- 
er intelligently and harmoniously to bring 
about the realization of this ideal and aim. To 
this end they should seek to maintain a Chris- 
tian community life in the college. They should 
mingle freely with the students not only in 
worship but also in athletics and social affairs, 
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on the basis of personal friendship, thus carry- 
ing out the general Christian principle of edu- 
cation by the sharing of life. And in the same 
way students should be encouraged to associate 
with one another on a broad basis of Christian 
democracy. The aim should be to see that ev- 
ery student is imbued with a high sense of his 
social mission; and one of the ways of accom- 
plishing this is by making the college itself a 
center of social service, the service to be always 
the product of a real religious dynamic. - In an 
address delivered to the students of Swarthmore 
College, October 25, 1913, President Wilson 
said: “I can’t admit that a man establishes 
his right to call himself a college graduate 
by showing me his diploma. The only way 
he can prove it is by showing that his eyes are 
lifted to some horizon which other men less 
instructed than he have not been privileged to 
see. Unless he carry freight of the spirit, he 
cannot have been bred where spirits are bred. 
. . . You are not here merely to prepare to 
make a living. You are here in order to en- 
able the world to live more amply, with a 
greater vision, with a finer spirit of hope and 
achievement.” To send its students forth in- 
spired with a purpose like that should be the 
aim of the Christian college, and its whole life 
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should be organized and all its activities di- 
rected with a view to accomplishing this end. 

(d) In an institution that is thoroughly 
dominated by the Christian spirit there will, 
of course, be a genuine demand for religious 
instruction and definite preparation for reli- 
gious leadership; and the college should be 
prepared to meet this demand. Instead of 
loading the curriculum with so-called cultural 
studies that have no direct relation to the 
practical tasks by which students will be con- 
fronted when they go out into the world, it 
should offer courses that are designed to fit 
them for discharging their duties as parents, 
as members of the Church, and as citizens of 
the State. 

If the Church had a sufficient number of col- 
leges of the type I have sought to indicate to 
train religious leaders, it would be possible for 
her in an ever-increasing degree to carry out 
the broad educational program outlined in the 
preceding chapters of this volume. And that 
would mean, in the end, a new civilization, dom- 
inated by the spirit and teaching of the New 
Testament. And because the approximate real- 
ization of this ideal is possible for the Church 
school and is not, under present conditions, 
possible for the State university or the inde- 
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pendent institution, I believe it is the imperative 
duty of the Church not only to continue to 
maintain, but to strengthen her colleges. Of 
course she will not undertake to impose upon 
them hampering restrictions or to exercise over 
them a petty and intolerant supervision. <A 
narrowly sectarian or a dogmatically narrow 
college in this age is an anomaly. The college 
of the present day should stand for freedom 
and catholicity; but it ought not to stand for 
license, shallow skepticism, and spiritual pov- 
erty. There is no reason why freedom and cath- 
olicity and positive religious conviction and 
deep spiritual earnestness should not go hand 
in hand; and the Church has a right to expect 
that in schools established and fostered by her 
they shall go hand in hand, and not only to 
expect it but to demand it and to take what- 
ever steps may be required for making her 
demand effective. 
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Ir I proposed anything approaching an 
adequate discussion of the home as an agency in 
religious education, the proportions of this 
volume would have to be entirely changed. For 
that, as an educational agency, the home counts 
for vastly more than all other agencies com- 
bined there can be no question. I have for 
years made a point of conversing with men and 
women of high Christian character with a view 
to finding out to what influences they felt them- 
selves to be chiefly indebted for the moral and 
spiritual triumphs they had been enabled to 
attain. The proportion of such who, if al- 
lowed to express themselves without any 
prompting or suggestion from without, will 
speak of nothing except the teaching and ex- 
ample of their parents is so great as to leave 
one wondering whether or not anything else is 
really to be seriously considered as a factor in 
moral and religious training. 

It will readily be seen that there are reasons 
why it is not easy for one to form a correct 
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judgment as to the comparative influence of 
the home and other agencies in determining 
one’s character. Heaven lies all about us in 
our childhood, and it is not surprising that as 
that splendor fades into the light of common 
day the place in which for a brief space we 
lived in the glory of it should become invested 
with a sacredness and a beauty so rare and un- 
earthly as to make us forget those aspects of 
it which were neither pleasant to us nor favor- 
able to our spiritual development. But, after 
making due allowance for such natural exag- 
geration, it still remains true that among the 
things that enter into the making of manhood 
and womanhood the home must be accorded the 
place of preéminent importance. 

“A Christian mother,” says W. G. Eliot, “is 
more to her children in their moral and reli- 
gious training than all Sunday schools, Church- 
es, preachers, and libraries put together... . 
Add to her influence that of the father; let her 
gentle persuasions be enforced by his authority, 
and let both parents thus coéperate with each 
other, and their children would assuredly grow 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
Dr. Charles M. Sheldon expresses the belief 
that “practically all the most eminent Church 
workers, Sunday school teachers, missionaries, 
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and evangelists have had their first start toward 
God and religious things not in the Church, but 
in the home.” This conclusion is supported by 
facts that have been gathered by careful proc- 
esses of investigation. For instance, Prof. J. 
L. Cuninggim, Director of the Correspondence 
School of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, finds that eighty-five per cent of the 
ministers of that Church come from homes in 
which both parents are Christians, and that 
seventy-five per cent of them come from homes 
in which daily family worship is maintained. 

A brief glance at the facts will show us why 
it is that the home is so potent in its influence 
upon childhood and why it must always remain 
the leading force in religious education. 

1. The influence of the home is the first that 
touches the child’s life. For a number of years 
it has him almost entirely to itself, and prac- 
tically the only influences that operate upon his 
unfolding life are those which it furnishes. 
There are many parents who seem to assume 
that these first years are relatively unimportant. 
The babe is simply a creature to be neglected 
or fondled and petted by his elders as may suit 
their whims until he grows old enough to be 
capable of receiving formal instruction and to 
become a proper subject of rational discipline. 
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Recent studies of childhood, however, have 
shown that such a view is utterly erroneous. 
The child begins to develop the very moment his 
senses are assailed by the strange sights and 
sounds of the world about him. And the world, 
for him, is the home. He does not understand 
the things that are done for him and said to 
him; he does not understand the love light in 
his mother’s eye nor the tender caress of her 
gentle hand nor the passionate kiss that she 
imprints upon his cheek. But there is not one 
of these things that does not make an impres- 
sion upon his plastic nature. Under their in- 
fluence his mind gradually awakens until, by 
and by, we find him answering smile with smile 
and straining his half-bewildered faculties to 
comprehend the meaning of the things he sees 
and hears. And at length there comes a time 
when he does understand and answer back not 
only in looks but also in the mastery of speech. 

But we must keep in mind the fact that the 
child has a religious nature just as surely as he 
has an intellectual nature, and that his religious 
nature must be awakened and developed by a 
process very similar to that by which we bring 
about the awakening and development of his 
intellect. The child’s religious education, in 
other words, should, and in some fashion really 
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does, begin the very day he is born. For the 
reverence and love for father and mother that 
must in some mysterious way begin to awaken 
at the very beginning of his life are the vital 
principles of all true religion. ‘There is no 
more reason, however, why the awakening of 
the child’s religious nature should be left to 
mere chance than there is why the awakening 
of his intellectual nature should be so left. 
Both processes should be deliberate and pur- 
poseful and should be carried on together. 

But the main point of this paragraph is 
that during four or five of the most important 
years of the child’s life, years in which he is 
delicately sensitive to every impression that 
reaches him from without, the home has almost 
complete command of him and may determine 
just what influences shall be brought to bear 
upon him. 

2. Later on other influences begin to touch 
the child’s life in such a way as to modify the 
influence of the home, but for a long while the 
home has a distinct advantage over all other 
educational agencies. Suppose we consider for 
a moment instruction, discipline, and personal- 
ity as three of the important factors in religious 
education. It is easy to see with what unique 
effectiveness each of these may be utilized in the 
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home. The natural attitude of the child to- 
ward his parents is one of admiration, reverence, 
trust, and love. They stand to him for a time 
in the place of God. He regards them with a 
feeling that is akin to adoration. They are 
together his embodied ideal. He recognizes no 
virtues that do not belong to them and desires 
nothing else so much as to be like them. 

Consider what an influence this gives to what 
they say; not to their formal instruction only, 
but also to their casual utterances in his pres- 
ence. Perhaps the latter are even more potent 
in their influence than the former, for the child 
instinctively recognizes in them a tone of reality 
in which formal teaching is too often lacking. 
They are unconscious revelations of character, 
and hence bear the potency of life itself. 
Whether they mean to do so or not, parents, 
when speaking and acting in the presence of 
their children, are always teaching them. The 
boundless admiration and confidence and love in 
which the children hold them give to their most 
casual acts and utterances a significance of 
which they themselves are generally entirely 
unconscious. 

Children need to be brought under proper 
discipline. They must be taught to obey, to 
recognize legitimate authority, to understand 
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the meaning of the word “duty,” and to do 
what is right rather than what is pleasant. And 
no one else is in so favorable a situation for 
exercising this discipline and giving this train- 
ing as parents. Children are apt to resent any 
attempt on the part of teachers to exercise 
authority over them. In the case of the Sun- 
day school teacher this is almost invariably so, 
because attendance upon Sunday school is 
largely voluntary; and so the relation between 
the Sunday school teacher and his pupils is, 
for the most part, merely one of mutual agree- 
ment. But children may readily be brought to 
recognize the right of their parents to control 
them and even to visit proper penalties upon 
them for their misconduct. And if this control 
and correction are administered wisely, instead 
of producing resentment and rebellion they will 
increase the child’s respect for those whom he 
regards as the rightful guardians of his life and 
at the same time help him to acquire that fine 
sense of right and those habits of self-control 
which are essential characteristics of the Chris- 
tian life. 

But, after all, the great force in religious 
education is personality, and it is in respect to 
this that parents have their preéminent oppor- 
tunity. Their constant and intimate associa- 
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tion with their children in the home not only 
makes it possible for them to bring to bear upon 
the lives of their children an unceasing pressure 
of personal influence, but renders it inevitable 
that they shall do so. And the fact that the 
children hold them in the most devoted affection 
and in an admiration that approaches worship 
raises this influence to the highest degree of pow- 
er. John D. Folsom, in “Religious Education in 
the Home,” tells about a girl who said to her 
mother, when the latter returned home after a 
brief absence: “Mother, I was so lonesome when 
you were away that I used to go into the closet 
and hug your dresses.” Think what such a re- 
lation of love and confidence as this story sug- 
gests must mean to a young, impressionable, 
growing life. Is it not evident that by a silent, 
and yet irresistible, process the soul of that girl 
was being transformed into the likeness of her 
mother? And when we remember that there are 
millions of homes in our land in which a relation 
like this exists between parents and children, 
does it not become clear that it is upon the 
home that we must ultimately depend for build- 
ing up a triumphant kingdom of God? If we 
could make the home what it should be, we 
should find it comparatively easy to solve all 
the rest of our problems. On the other hand, 
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if the influence of the home impels in the wrong 
direction, the Church will find it practically 
impossible to counteract that influence, however 
faithfully and earnestly she may endeavor to do 
so. A Christian worker who devotes his atten- 
tion mainly to adolescent boys recently reported 
to a father a serious breach of the moral law 
on the part of his son. But the father, instead 
of being deeply pained and humiliated, as the 
Christian worker expected him to be, treated 
the matter as of no great importance. “What 
of it?” was his answer. “I acted in the same 
way when I was his age.” What prospect is 
there that this Christian worker, however wise 
and patient he may be, will be able to convince 
that youth that it is his duty to lead a clean 
life? I asked the president of a college not 
long ago what he regarded as the most serious 
hindrance to his efforts to lead young men to a 
hearty adoption of worthy ideals. His prompt 
answer was: “The example of their parents. 
The boys in our college are generally quite as 
virtuous and honorable and noble-minded as 
their fathers.” Almost any teacher, either in 
college or high school or grammar school, will 
tell you that what he is able to do with a pupil 
is determined almost entirely by the kind of 
home from which he comes. And this is even 
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more strikingly true of the work of the teacher 
in the Sunday school than of the teacher in the 
day school. 

3. The home is not only the most effective 
agency in educating by instruction, discipline, 
and example, but it also furnishes such oppor- 
tunities for acquiring the training that comes 
from doing as are to be found nowhere else. It 
is a closely knit social unit, the members of 
which live daily in a relation of mutual depend- 
ence. Concrete situations are constantly aris- 
ing that call for patience, forbearance, toler- 
ance, forgiveness, mutual concession, and serv- 
ice. Opportunities for putting into practice 
the principles that are acquired in the study of 
the Bible do not need to be searched for. They 
thrust themselves upon the attention of every 
member of the home at every turn and almost 
every hour of the day, and all that is required 
is that the father and mother use a little tact 
and wisdom in helping the children to recognize 
and respond to them. “Increasingly we recog- 
nize the fact,” says Prof. Edward P. St. John, 
“that education has real value in proportion to 
the extent that the method of training approx- 
imates that by which one learns from experience 
and that in which one must make use of the 
training in after life. Educators, as well as 
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business men, begin to realize the scientific ac- 
curacy and the practical wisdom of the untu- 
tored backwoodsman’s remark that ‘book learn- 
ing is nothing but second-hand knowledge.’ All 
recent advances in educational practice are in 
the line of lessened emphasis upon mere in- 
struction and added regard for such methods of 
training as require the pupil to think and act 
and feel for himself. So significant is this tend- 
ency to-day that the statement that education is 
preparation for life is giving place to the asser- 
tion that education is life. 

This is especially true with the education that 
has to do with the development~of the moral 
and religious nature. It is in the real doing of 
the things we are taught to regard as right that 
we come really to feel the significance of them. 
The words, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” are meaningless to a child until he 
comes, through some concrete act of service, to 
experience the blessedness of giving. And the 
home furnishes the finest possible opportunities 
for learning in this vital way the real meaning 
of all the great words of morality and religion. 


It. 


One of the anomalous facts in our modern life 
is that, while the Church is giving more atten- 
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tion than ever before to the religious education 
of the young, religious training in the home has 
fallen into a deplorable and alarming state of 
neglect. A century ago a large proportion of 
the Christian homes in the United States main- 
tained family altars. The proportion of them 
that do so now is so small as to appear almost 
negligible. And with the family altar has gone 
also definite religious instruction. To find a 
father and mother who are endeavoring by a 
faithful and intelligent process of teaching to 
educate their children in religion is the excep- 
tion and not the rule. 

Perhaps the hurried, busy life that most peo- 
ple are at present living will account for a part 
of this neglect and consequent decay of family 
religion. Parents are so absorbed in going and 
doing that they have but little time to devote 
to the religious care and culture of their chil- 
dren. Of course much of this going is not real- 
ly worth while, and much of the doing is trivial ; 
but, nevertheless, they take time and use up a 
vast deal of nervous energy, and so parents 
readily make their excuses for turning over the 
religious training of their children to any agen- 
cy that is willing to undertake it. Thus it has 
come to pass that the Sunday school has become 
‘unwittingly a contributory cause in bringing 
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about the decadence of family religion. Chris- 
tian parents justify their neglect of their duty 
toward their children by the reflection that their 
religious training is being attended to by the 
Sunday school. 

But neither the Sunday school nor any other 
agency can take the place of the home, and the 
effort of parents to shift their responsibility to 
others is bound to result disastrously. It is 
contrary to the divine order, and hence cannot 
succeed, 

I have already spoken of efforts of the Sun- 
day school through the Cradle Roll, the Home 
Department, personal visitation, and friendly 
conferences between parents and teachers to se- 
cure the codperation of parents in the work it 
is seeking to do for their children. These ef- 
forts are right as far as they go, and ought to 
be continued. It is a great gain when the Sun- 
day school can awaken in indifferent parents a 
sufficient interest in the religious training of 
their children to insure even their cordial en- 
couragement, and the bringing about of such a 
result is worth all the time and labor it costs. 

But the time has come when the Sunday 
school can no longer afford to be satisfied with 
this. It must enter upon a positive, aggressive, 
purposeful campaign, not only to reéstablish 
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religion in the home, but also to bring home 
training to its highest possible efficiency. It 
will not prove an easy task, but it is one so 
thoroughly worth while that Sunday school 
leaders may well afford to give it a place 
among the things that just now call for the 
most emphatic and diligent and careful atten- 
tion. 

1. The first thing that is needed is to awaken 
in parents a real interest in the religious train- 
ing of their children. Of course one of the 
means for accomplishing this is by inducing 
them to seek for a quickening of their own spir- 
itual life. It often happens, however, that this 
result is brought about by making them realize 
their responsibility for their children more read- 
ily than in any other way. Perhaps, therefore, 
it will generally be best for the Sunday school 
to begin in that way. Such facts as are brought 
out in the first part of this chapter should be 
presented to parents in such a way as to make 
them realize that the peculiar relation in which 
they stand to their children and the tremendous 
influence they exercise upon them render it ab- 
solutely impossible for any one else to take their 
place and to do for their children what they can 
do and what they are bound by every consider- 
ation of love and duty to do to the very utmost 
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of their ability. They must be made to see that 
there is no greater sin than that of bringing 
into existence immortal beings with limitless 
possibilities of development and:joy, on the one 
hand, and of degradation and suffering, on the 
other, and then refusing to do everything that 
can be done to help them to win out in the fight 
for character. 

In order to bring about this result, it will be 
necessary to give parents a proper conception 
of the religious nature of the child and of the 
possibilities of religious training. That there 
is a serious lack at this point is beyond ques- 
tion. The dead hand of Augustinianism still 
rests upon a large part of the Christian world. 
Millions of Christian people still think of re- 
ligion as something that the individual acquires 
at some definite point in his existence rather 
than as the development of a life within by the 
regenerating power and under the gracious 
guidance of the Holy Spirit; and, of course, 
such a conception implies that early religious 
training is not a matter of great importance. 
Indeed, it is not easy to see how one who 
holds this view can entertain any confident 
hope that one’s efforts to bring up one’s chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord 
will prove successful; and, judging from their 
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conduct, we are bound to conclude that there 
are.many parents who do not entertain any 
such hope. For, assuming that parents desire 
the best for their children and that Christian 
parents regard religion as the supreme interest 
of life, it is difficult to believe that they would 
be guilty of flagrant neglect of the religious 
training of their children if they really felt that 
there was a reasonable certainty that such 
training would prove effective. 

In order, therefore, to secure from parents a 
recognition and acceptance of their responsi- 
bility for the religious education of their chil- 
dren, we must show them that there is a reason- 
able certainty of a successful outcome to a wisely 
conducted process of religious training. We 
must teach them that the child has a religious 
nature and that his religious nature, like his 
intellectual nature, may become atrophied 
through neglect or may be brought to vigorous 
life and expression by proper nurture and exer- 
cise. It ought not to be difficult to convince 
parents who understand this great fundamental 
fact that it is not only the most sacred duty 
but also the highest privilege of their lives to 
bring up their children in the way of the Lord. 

2. But the Sunday school must not content 
itself with trying to bring parents to a realiza- 
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tion of their duty to attend to the religious 
training of their children. It must help them 
to fit themselves for the great task. Some- 
thing more than uprightness of character and 
good intention is needed to enable parents to 
succeed in this sacred and difficult undertaking. 
There is a suggestion in St. Paul’s familiar ex- 
hortation in Ephesians vi. 4 that is generally 
overlooked. It implies that a father who means 
well and really desires and seeks the best for his 
children may deal with them in such a way as 
to exasperate them and arouse in them a spirit 
of resentment and rebellion. And that this 
often really happens there is not the least room 
for doubt. May we not find here an explana- 
tion of the fact that so many excellent parents 
fail so signally in the bringing up of their chil- 
dren? They try earnestly and sincerely to dis- 
charge their obligations to their children, but 
fail because they do not know how. This dis- 
poses of the contention often made that if the 
heart is right parental love will prove a sure 
guide in child training. One might as reason- 
ably affirm that parental love will prove a suffi- 
cient guide in the physical care of children; and 
yet we know, as a matter of fact, that thou- 
sands of babies die every year simply because 
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parents do not know how to feed them and oth- 
erwise provide for their physical needs. 

Parents, as I have indicated, have an im- 
mense advantage of Sunday school teachers as 
regards the religious education of their chil- 
dren, and yet they need the very same qualifi- 
cations to enable them to succeed in their edu- 
cational efforts that are required in the Sunday 
school. They need to know their children and 
how to manage them tactfully, and they must 
know what they are to teach and how to teach. 
For teaching in the home, like teaching in the 
Sunday school and day school, must be real 
teaching, and that means that it must conform 
to the laws that govern the workings and devel- 
opment of the child’s mind. 

That there have been many parents who 
trained their children wisely and successfully 
without ever having read a book on child nature 
or received any definite instruction in the prin- 
ciples of pedagogy, just as there have been 
many men who have succeeded as farmers with- 
out having taken courses in scientific agricul- 
ture, there can be no question. But this is no 
more an argument against the need for intelli- 
gent preparation for parental responsibility 
than against the need for intelligent prepara- 
tion for farming. The better class of farmers 
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no longer depend upon guessing and haphazard 
experimentation to find out how to fertilize 
their soil and plant and cultivate their crops. 
Such a method is too uncertain. It involves 
‘too much risk and entails too much loss. So 
they wisely avail themselves of the information 
that has been gathered by painstaking scientific 
investigation. And, as a result of the introduc- 
tion of scientific methods, American agriculture 
is being revolutionized and the number of suc- 
cessful farmers is rapidly increasing. May we 
not hope that, when the matter is brought clear- 
ly to their attention, parents will be found as 
willing to avail themselves of the information 
gathered by the scientific study of child nature 
and child nurture as farmers are to appropriate 
the results of the scientific study of agriculture, 
and that as a consequence we shall erelong see 
the same kind of increase in the number of suc- 
cessful parents that is now taking place in the 
number of successful farmers? 

The answer to this question will depend al- 
most entirely upon the extent to which we may 
rely upon the Church to meet her educational 
opportunity and responsibility. For it is evi- 
dent that if parents are to be brought to a vital 
realization of their duty in regard to the reli- 
gious training of their children and prepared 
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for the intelligent discharge of this duty the 
Church must do it. And the most effective 
agency at the command of the Church for the 
accomplishment of this task is the Sunday 
school. For the Sunday school, besides being 
the recognized educational department of the 
Church, has all the machinery necessary for the 
initiation of such a work and for its develop- 
ment far beyond anything that has yet been 
attempted in this direction. After expressing 
the hope that there will be a general recognition 
of this new field of opportunity for the Sunday 
school and that it will result in the very general 
organization of a Parents’ Department, coérdi- 
nate with the Home Department, the Teacher- 
Training Department, and other departments 
of the Sunday school, Prof. Edward P. St. John 
offers the following suggestions as to how such 
a department might be conducted: 

To begin such work it would only be necessary 
for the school to define the work of such a depart- 
ment and to elect as its superintendent some person 
who possesses enthusiasm for the work and some de 
gree of executive ability, making that person re- 
sponsible for the organization of such classes as the 
local conditions make desirable and possible. 

The work would naturally begin with a class for 
young mothers, and would deal with the most obvi- 


ous and immediate problems of moral education 
which they have to face. For a time this might 
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suffice, but if such a course were conducted with 
any degree of success there would, certainly be a de- 
mand for its repetition with a new group of stu- 
dents, while some who had completed it would wish 
to go on to more advanced study of the same gen- 
eral subject. A development which might be ex- 
pected would be the request for a class which would 
discuss the problems of adolescence, which are al- 
most wholly different from those that the parent 
meets in dealing with young children. A few years 
of study along the lines above indicated would sure- 
ly awaken in many schools the desire, at least on 
the part of a few, to continue in a more scientific 
way the study of the more fundamental principles 
that are involved in child-training. This would 
necessitate the formation of classes somewhat dif- 
ferent from those above suggested. The writer has 
an imagination sufficiently active to picture still 
other classes made up of men who would gather 
from week to week to discuss the ways in which 
fathers can best fulfill their duties and meet their 
opportunities in shaping the characters of their ado- 
lescent sons. He believes that there are some fa- 
thers who would be stirred to enthusiasm for such 
work more readily than for the study of Hebrew 
history or of the development of the Christian 
Church, and, without questioning the value of that 
kind of Bible study, he wonders if in such cases 
this might not be to the larger profit of both the 
individuals concerned and the community at large. 
The value of such a systematic attempt to guide 
home education is apparent, but certain practical 
difficulties at once suggest themselves. Apparently 
most formidable of all is that of securing a teacher 
who is competent to instruct such a class. Many 
would turn first to the pastor, but there are difficul- 
ties here. If he has no children the presumption 
is that he knows nothing about how those of others 
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should be trained; if he has them, they serve as 
awful examples of his incompetence. Perhaps there 
is a kindergartner who through study and experi- 
ence knows much of the training of the young child, 
but she has little knowledge of the specific problems 
of home training, and the mothers give her credit 
for less than she has. Certain mothers are rarely 
tactful and successful in the training of their own 
children, but their methods are not the only good 
ones and, indeed, could not possibly be used by some 
others. 

Such are some of the difficulties that one must 
face at the outset of such work, but they are less 
serious than they seem. It should be understood at 
once that willingness to give dogmatic instruction 
is the prime evidence of unfitness for the teacher’s 
office in this department of the Sunday school. That 
which is desirable is not so much formal teaching as 
tactful leadership. 'Thoughtful discussion and free 
expression of varying convictions and experiences, 
following the presentation of certain fundamental 
principles concerning which there can be little dif- 
ference of opinion, is doubtless the ideal mode of 
conducting such a class. If the class were composed 
of grandmothers whose convictions were based on a 
lifetime of experience and had taken form in long- 
accustomed habits, it is doubtful that much change 
of opinion would result, nor would it be a matter 
to regret, for their children would have received 
their training long before; but mothers, and particu- 
larly the younger ones whose work is chiefly before 
them, are meeting real problems that must be solved, 
and are very ready to learn from those who do not 
repel by too much assumption of wisdom and author- 
ity. Indeed, we may be sure that those who do not 
learn in this way would not be moved by dogmatic 
assertion. 
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Perhaps the best method for conducting such 
a class would be to select a number of suitable 
books and make these the basis of a course of 
study. If possible, each member of the class 
should be induced to provide himself with a 
copy of each book, and in that case all might 
take part in a discussion of its contents, para- 
graph by paragraph. When this cannot be 
accomplished, an appointed member of the 
class might read a chapter at one session, and 
at the next there might be a general discussion 
of the chapter by the entire class. It would 
be well for every school attempting to establish 
a Parents’ Department to add to its library a 
selection of the best popular books on the home 
training of children. With the development of 
the department it might be possible, by and by, 
for each of the larger denominations to issue 
as one of its Sunday school periodicals a month- 
ly magazine devoted to the discussion of par- 
ents’ problems. 

It should be understood that the Parents’ 
Department which I have in mind would be 
something quite different from the Home De- 
partment and would not in any way interfere 
with the work of the latter organization. 
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Ii. 


A few general suggestions may be offered in 
conclusion. 

1. Parents cannot fit themselves for conduct- 
ing the religious education of their children by 
simply studying books on child nature and reli- 
gious pedagogy, important as such study is. 
There must also be a kind of preparation that 
can come only through the intimate and sympa- 
thetic association with the children. By such 
association’ parents are not only enabled to test 
the knowledge acquired through books, but also 
to learn what are the personal peculiarities and 
characteristics of each child. For while there 
are certain facts that pertain to childhood in 
general and certain educational principles: that 
are of universal application, yet each child has 
an individuality all his own and must be dealt 
with as an individual. And, besides, constant 
association with children on a basis of personal 
friendship helps one to maintain in some meas- 
ure the child viewpoint and the child spirit, both 
of which are essential to success in child train- 
ing. For when parents can no longer see as 
their children see and feel as their children feel, 
they are in sore danger of losing that command- 
ing influence over them which it ought to be 
their earnest endeavor to retain. That is why 
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Froebel exhorts us to live with our children and 
learn from them. No amount of scientific study 
can compensate for the loss of influence incurred 
by parents who are so completely given over to 
adult ways of thinking and feeling and so com- 
pletely taken up with adult interests that they 
cannot enter sympathetically into their chil- 
dren’s joys and sorrows and hopes and dreams. 
And this is what parents are sure to come to if 
they permit themselves to become so absorbed in 
their business, their household cares, or their 
social engagements that they no longer have 
time to associate with their children in a spirit 
of real comradeship. 

Then there must be spiritual preparation 
through systematic devotional reading of God’s 
word and daily fellowship in prayer with the 
Christ. It is difficult to see how one who lives 
in constant communion with him can fail to 
acquire somewhat of that personal charm which 
drew little children to him while he was on the 
earth or can so lose the child spirit as to be no 
longer able to share in the interests of child life. 

2. Even the most thoroughly prepared and 
faithful parents will still need the help of the 
Sunday school. For, besides the gain of hav- 
ing their instruction and their personal influ- 
ence supplemented by the instruction and per- 
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sonal influence of the teacher, there is an impor- 
tant educational value in the larger community 
life afforded by the Sunday school. Children 
cannot always remain in the home. They must 
learn to live with an ever-widening circle of 
their fellows. This is a necessary part of their 
education, their religious as well as their gener- 
al education. For religion is essentially a social 
matter. It means sharing through fellowship 
not only the life of God but also the lives of 
other human beings. And the Sunday school 
furnishes the child his first opportunity for en- 
tering into this wider religious association. It 
is the place where he begins to learn the mean- 
ing of the communion of saints. It will be well, 
therefore, for even the most capable and conse- 
crated fathers and mothers to continue to avail 
themselves of the help of the Sunday school in 
the training of their children and to so codper- 
ate with the Sunday school that there shall be 
perfect unity in the educational process. 

3. Parents who have not had and are not 
likely to have opportunity for such prepara- 
tion for their respowsibilities as I have de- 
scribed should not grow discouraged or come 
to the pessimistic conclusion that, since they 
are so poorly qualified for the task, it is not 
worth while for them to seriously undertake the 
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religious education of their children. For, for- 
tunately, the most essential helps are within the 
reach of all. The wisdom that cometh down 
from above is for all who will seek it with sin- 
cerity of heart, and in the New Testament all 
may study the methods of the Teacher at whose 
feet the greatest of our modern teachers are 
humble and devout learners. Fathers and moth- 
ers who diligently avail themselves of these helps, 
and use faithfully such light as they have, need 
not fail in their sacred task, however lacking 
they may be in scientific information. They 
can teach by example, which, after all, is the 
most effective kind of teaching. They can cre- 
ate in the home a religious atmosphere that is 
well-nigh irresistible to the sensitive young 
souls that breathe it continually. Like the old 
Scotch cotter described in Burns’s famous 
poem, they can gather their children about them 
at eventide, read to them the great messages out 
of the great Book, and bow with them in humble 
adoration before the throne of grace. Looking 
back upon his own childhood, the writer is 
forced to the conclusion that he is vastly more 
indebted to influences like these than to all the 
formal instruction he ever received. Indeed, he 
finds it difficult to clearly recall any consider- 
able amount of definite oral instruction given 
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him by his parents; but the influence of their 
godly example, of the family altar, and of the 
religious atmosphere that pervaded the home 
has remained all through the years a vital and 
determining force in his life. Neither father 
nor mother had ever read any books on peda- 
gogy except the four Gospels, but they walked 
devoutly and joyously with God and drew after 
them every one of their children with a force 
that proved irresistible. 
335 
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Tue educational plan outlined in this volume 
cannot be successfully carried out either in the 
Church at large or the local congregation with- 
out the intelligent and enthusiastic leadership 
of the Christian ministry. Pastors are the di- 
vinely appointed guides of their people in mat- 
ters of religion; and if they are capable and 
faithful, their ideals tend to become those of 
the flocks over which they are overseers. 

1. The pastor must seek to awaken in his 
people a vital interest in the religious training 
of the young and to lead them to a thorough- 
going adoption of the educational viewpoint. 
This will be no easy undertaking, for it will re- 
quire the overcoming of a vast deal of indiffer- 
ence and the correction of some venerable er- 
rors and prejudices. 

The overcoming of indifference is simply a 
part of the pastor’s great task of bringing men 
to a due appreciation of spiritual values and 
awakening within them the spirit of service. 
For, of course, men who are self-centered and 
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unspiritual are not going to be greatly inter- 
ested in any purely altruistic movement, and 
least of all in one whose chief aim is the accom- 
plishment of spiritual results. The only cure 
for indifference of this kind is conversion. 
There are many good men, however, whose 
comparative lack of interest in religious educa- 
tion is the result of a lack of understanding of 
its importance as a means for the making of 
vital and efficient Christians and for building 
up a Christian civilization. They are not in- 
different to it. Indeed, many of them will tell 
you that they regard it as a matter of supreme 
importance. But at the same time they show 
by their conduct that their viewpoint is that 
of adult evangelism rather than of Christian 
nurture as a means for building up the kingdom 
of God. They believe in the latter, but some- 
how they have never had their attention so fo- 
calized upon it as to truly realize its impor- 
tance. It is seldom that an official board, in 
laying out its plans and fixing its budget, gives 
any consideration whatever to the Sunday 
school or the Epworth League or the boys’ 
club. A congregation that is entirely willing 
to pay an evangelist a thousand dollars to hold 
a two weeks’ meeting or to contribute three 
thousand dollars a year for a choir would re- 
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fuse to entertain a proposition to raise twenty- 
five hundred dollars a year for a capable super- 
intendent of religious education. 

Such facts as these show that Church mem- 
bers who are sufficiently interested to be willing 
to contribute large sums of money for the car- 
rying on of religious work do not realize, except 
in a very vague and imperfect way, fhe impor- 
tance of looking after the religious awakening 
and development of the young. To make his 
people realize it is one of the urgent tasks that 
confronts every pastor to-day. But in order 
to do so he himself must see it so clearly and 
feel it so deeply that he will not only proclaim 
it from the pulpit, but will make it a matter of 
frequent and earnest conversation in his pas- 
toral visitation and his private conferences with 
the official leaders of his Church. For it is only 
by such persistent teaching that the vague be- 
liefs of the people upon this matter can be 
changed into positive and imperative convic- 
tions. 

2. In the Sunday school the machinery is at 
hand for enabling the pastor to ‘seize upon the 
educational interest thus awakened and turn it 
into channels of service. He should not permit 
this machinery to become antiquated and rusty. 
He should see that the school is properly organ- 
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ized; that it is furnished with all needed helps 
in the way of books, periodical literature, and 
general supplies; that it is conducted upon 
sound pedagogical principles; and, if possible, 
that it is properly housed. He should seek to 
enlist in its work the most vital and forceful 
personalities of the community. One of the 
reasons why so many boys drop out of the 
school during their teens is that the strong 
men, the real leaders of the community, mani- 
fest but little interest in it. It should be the 
aim of the pastor to convince such men that 
there is no other direction in which they may in- 
vest their influence with such assured prospect of 
large dividends as in the development of the mor- 
al and religious life of the youth about them, 
and that there is no other agency through which 
they may work so effectively for the accomplish- 
ment of this end as the Sunday school. To en- 
list the codperation of men of this type would 
mean not only to beget in the young a wholesome 
respect for the Sunday school, but also to make 
it possible to develop a working force in the con- 
gregation that would insure its educational ef- 
ficiency. Of course these workers would still 
need to be specially trained for their respective 
tasks; but if they carried into their work in- 
terest corresponding to their capacities, they 
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would be sure to find ways of obtaining the 
required preparation. 

The pastor’s success as an educational leader 
will depend largely upon his ability to secure 
this kind of intelligent codperation. He himself 
can do but a small part of what needs to be 
done; and every new worker enlisted, if he be 
consecrated and capable, will mean an extension 
of the pastor’s influence. 

It will often be found, however, that it is 
impossible to secure a suitable person for a 
given task, and in such a case the pastor should 
take hold of it himself until he is able to train 
some one else for it. If, for instance, he is 
compelled to choose between letting his Work- 
ers’ Council languish for lack of proper leader- 
ship and conducting it himself, there is no room 
for doubt as to what his choice should be. 

But whoever may fill this or that position in 
the school, the pastor, except in a few rare 
cases, must be its inspiring and guiding spirit. 
He should be the friend and confidential coun- 
selor of his superintendent and the teacher of 
his teachers. He should see that they realize 
the dignity and importance of their work and 
the absolute need of diligent and prayerful 
preparation for it. He should not permit them 
to fall into ruts or to content themselves with 
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merely perfunctory service. He should, as far 
as possible, attend every session of the school, 
not only for the sake of encouraging others by 
his presence, but also that he may keep in touch 
with every phase of its work and so be able to 
correct abuses and errors and suggest improve- 
ments in methods. 

3. The pastor should keep in close touch with 
the young life of his congregation. He will be 
constantly tempted to devote most of his atten- 
tion to the older and more influential members. 
Their friendly coéperation will seem so essential 
to his success as to demand that he secure it at 
any cost that does not involve the surrender of 
his self-respect. He may err, however, as to 
the best way of securing their approval and 
enlisting their help. If they are people whose 
approval is really worth while, he will be much 
more likely to win it by proving himself the 
helpful friend and counselor of their boys and 
girls than by spending his time making formal 
calls upon them and attending their social func- 
tions. I trust that the time is not far distant 
when intelligent people will realize that it is 
just as absurd to expect a pastor to waste his 
time in perfunctory visiting and attending aft- 
ernoon teas and evening dinings as it would be 
to expect a busy physician to do so. 
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Every observant pastor who has had a few 
years of actual experience must have discovered 
that about all he has been able to accomplish 
in the way of permanent spiritual results has 
been through his influence upon the lives of the 
young. Most of the rest was mere vanity. 
And, having made this discovery, he should have 
courage enough to refuse to conform to the 
popular notion that it is his business to play 
the part of a social gadabout and to stead- 
fastly address himself to the task of getting 
hold of and molding the young life of his con- 
gregation. He should meet as often as possible 
with his organized classes, his boys’ clubs, his 
girls’ guilds, his Epworth League, or whatever 
groups of young people may be brought to- 
gether in his Church by common interests. He 
should direct their studies and religious activ- 
ities. He should interest himself in their recre- 
ations and their social life and seek in all things 
to become their friend and counselor. It may 
frequently be found expedient for him to lead a 
mission study class or a class in Biblical archex- 
ology, the social messages of-the prophets, the 
social teaching of Jesus, religious biography, 
or some other course of profitable study. He 
will often find it profitable to organize literary 
clubs or clubs for the discussion of matters of 
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current interest. I have known a few pastors 
to revitalize whole communities both intellectu- 
ally and spiritually by the discreet use of such 
agencies, supplemented by carefully selected 
circulating libraries. 

Such work with and for the young pays, not 
only in the ultimate educational outcome, but 
also in immediate practical results. Half the 
energy spert in trying to batter down the prej- 
udices and overcome the indifference of men 
and women whose habits have already become 
fixed, if directed toward awakening the young 
and enlisting them in Christian work, would 
produce results that would put a new heart into 
many a discouraged pastor. It is strange that 
this immense source of power has been so long 
permitted to remain in comparative neglect. 
But pastors are beginning at last to discover it, 
and from all over the land there come stories 
of Churches that are being revolutionized by 
the activities of organized classes of boys and 
girls and young men and women in the Sunday 
schools. 

Il. 

The pastor should endeavor to make his Sun- 
day services educational. I do not mean by 
this that he should make them coldly and for- 
mally didactic, for that is not really the way to 
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make them educational. Indeed, our best edu- 
cators to-day are questioning the educational 
value of any instruction or any educational 
agency that does not awaken a vital interest in 
and call forth an emotional response from those 
whom it is intended to help. According to this 
view, a service cannot be truly educational un- 
less it is shot through with life. But there is no 
reason why life may not express itself in digni- 
fied forms of worship, in noble music, in prayers 
that breathe out our highest human aspirations, 
and in sermons that elucidate, illustrate, and 
enforce truth. 

1, What was said in a former chapter about 
worship in the Sunday school is applicable with 
but slight modification to worship in the regular 
church services. It is just as necessary for the 
pastor to offer his prayers and select his Bible 
readings and hymns with a view to meeting the 
spiritual needs of his congregation and so min- 
istering to the development of their spiritual 
life as it is for the Sunday school superintendent 
to seek to plan his opening services with a view 
to meeting the spiritual needs of the pupils. A 
strict adherence to this principle would bring 
about radical changes in the services of many of 
our Churches. It would spoil many elaborate 
and eloquent prayers and put a stop to the 
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artistic performances of many highly trained 
quartets. Perhaps it might bring into the serv- 
ice of the Church as members of choirs many 
musically educated men and women who would 
sing, not for pay nor for the purpose of show- 
ing off their artistic accomplishments, but in 
order to help in making the worship spiritually 
stimulating and uplifting. It is difficult at 
present to secure the services of such people 
without financial compensation. Perhaps we 
have in this fact a hint as to how far we have 
gone toward losing the conception of music as 
a means of religious culture. Singers plead 
that, having spent time and money in the culti- 
vation of their voices, they cannot afford to 
give their services for nothing. But might not 
the trained Sunday school teacher make the 
same plea? I know men and women who are 
giving freely and gladly to classes in the Sun- 
day school the benefits of years of study and 
preparation without thought of any other com- 
pensation than the joy of service. They teach 
in the Master’s name and for love of him and 
those whom he died to save. Would not Chris- 
tian singers do the same thing if they had the 
right conception of the educational value of 
religious music? 

We have here a problem that is much more 
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serious than most of us realize. For the turn- 
ing of public worship into mere esthetic enter- 
tainment not only means the surrender of a 
most important means of grace, but also tends 
to destroy respect for the Church as an agency 
in promoting religious life. Perhaps this de- 
plorable abuse is to be partly explained by the 
fact that there has been a disposition in most 
of our Protestant denominations to magnify 
the preaching at the expense of other parts of 
the service. Pastors have had their attention 
fixed so exclusively upon their sermons that all 
the rest has seemed comparatively insignificant. 
And so, too often, they have offered their open- 
ing prayers without previous meditation, se- 
lected their devotional Bible readings without 
regard to their devotional value, and turned the 
music over to choirs whose chief concern has 
been to display their vocal accomplishments. 
One of the natural results of this unwise pro- 
cedure is that in many cases the people have 
come to demand that the whole service, sermon 
and all, shall be a kind of entertainment. The 
pastor must have a new sensation every Sunday 
morning, or else they feel that they have been 
cheated out of what is justly due them and by 
and by show their resentment by ceasing to 
attend. : 
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There is evidently need for a change in the 
popular conception of the meaning of Sunday 
services, and it must begin with a change in 
the attitude of pastors. They must first realize 
themselves, and then seek to make their people 
realize, that the service is not simply an occa- 
sion on which a company of men and women 
come together for the purpose of sitting down 
passively and being entertained, and perhaps 
also instructed, by the preacher, but an occa- 
sion of worship in which all are to have a part 
and to which all are to contribute. They should 
make it clear that the singing is an important 
part of the worship, and that it is the business 
of the choir, whether large or small, not to sing 
for the congregation, but to lead the congrega- 
tion in singing. They should select both hymns 
and tunes with a view to their devotional value. 
This would mean the exclusion of sentimental 
ditties, on the one hand, and of compositions 
designed chiefly for the display of vocal skill, 
on the other. But it would not exclude the 
kinds of music and poetry that appeal to the 
hearts of the young. Music need not be solemn 
and dirgelike in order to be devotional. Many 
of the Psalms have in them the stirring qualities 
of battle hymns, and many others are trium- 
phant outbursts of gratitude and gladness. 
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2. In insisting upon the importance of wor- 
ship I do not mean to underestimate the value 
of preaching. It is right that it should be re- 
garded as the leading feature of the service. 
The opening worship should be a preparation 
of the minds and hearts of the people for the 
sermon that is to follow, and the sermon, by its 
clear and simple presentation of spiritual truth, 
should deepen the religious impression made by 
the worship. All real preaching is also teach- 
ing. The Hebrew prophets were great teachers 
as well as great preachers. But preaching may 
have in it more or less either of the prophetic 
or of the didactic element, according as the 
preacher’s natural endowment lies in the one 
direction or the other. Now, both of these 
kinds of preaching are good to the use of edi- 
fying. That is, both are rich in educational 
value. And fortunate is the preacher who is 
so rarely gifted as to be able to make large use 
of both. As a matter of fact, however, such 
preachers are exceedingly scarce. Only a few 
men, perhaps one out of many thousands, are 
endowed with the prophetic gift. On the other 
hand, there are many who, by faithful study, 
persistent practice, and diligent cultivation of 
the spiritual life, may become effective teachers 
of the word of life. 
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Yet, strange to say, the ideal to which most 
preachers seek to conform is not that of the 
teacher but that of the prophet, the result too 
often being that they fail to fulfill in a really 
successful way the functions of either the one 
or the other. I am thoroughly convinced that 
a large majority of pastors would greatly in- 
crease their usefulness if, instead of trying to 
exercise gifts which they do not possess, they 
would earnestly set about preparing themselves 
for a ministry of teaching. Such a ministry is 
by no means one to be despised. Indeed, I can 
think of nothing else that is so sorely needed in 
the Church to-day. 

Much of our evangelism, zealous and devoted 
though it is, accomplishes but little in the way 
of permanent spiritual profit, because it is lack- 
ing in clear and definite instruction. It calls 
men to decision without giving them a proper 
understanding of what they are to decide. The 
following striking passage from “The Educa- 
tional Ideal in the Ministry,” by Dr. W. H. P. 
Faunce, will make clear what I mean: 


When we say, “Come to Jesus,” ete, and men 
arise by the score to say, “I come,” the ethical and 
religious value of such coming may be great or 
small. It would be useless for us to cry, “Come to 
@ or y’—some unknown quantity. If Christ is an 
unknown quantity to our hearers, their willingness 
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to follow has no significance. When we say, “Come 
to the platform of Tolstoi,’ every one knows what 
that is. It is the extreme doctrine of the nonresist- 
ance of evil as the solution of earth’s problems. 
When we say, “Come to the standpoint of Henry 
George,” all men understand our meaning. It is the 
doctrine of the single tax as the relief from social 
distress. But when, after nineteen centuries of de- 
bate and misconstruction, we now say, “Come to 
Christ,” does the world really know what we mean? 
To show the world what such coming really involves, 
to explain Christ’s attitude toward God and man, 
toward the family and the Church, toward knowl- 
edge and joy and sacrifice and death and eternity, 
to show what it means to enter into that attitude 
so as again to say, “Christ liveth in me’—that is 
the endless task of the Christian preacher. That is 
an essential part of the task of the evangelist. If we 
could show our Lord as he really is, if we could 
strip off the accretions of the centuries as men have 
stripped off the pigments from Giotto’s picture of 
Dante on the church wall in Florence, if we could 
make clear the supreme miracle of Christ’s charac- 
ter, would not the world hasten to receive and ac- 
knowledge him? And if we leave Christ still un- 
known, and get men to go through the motions of a 
formal allegiance, our evangelism has no more value 
than if we had secured recruits for a journey to the 
mountains of the moon. The whole enterprise is un- 
real and the whole decision futile. ‘Who art thou, 
Lord?” is the first cry of the bewildered and seek- 
ing soul. Unless evangelism can answer that, it has 
no place in the Christian Church. When that is an- 
Swered in deep and searching instruction, we may 
be sure that the allegiance of the soul cannot be 
long delayed. A teaching evangelism is one of the 
crying needs of our age. 
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When we turn to a consideration of the 
building up of believers, the need for a teaching 
ministry is equally apparent. Much of our so- 
called religious life is shallow and superficial, 
and many who profess to be followers of the 
Christ show by the inconstancy and the incon- 
sistency of their lives that they have no sure 
anchorage. And the most reasonable explana- 
tion of this deplorable situation is that Church 
members, as a general rule, have no vital and 
comprehensive knowledge of the great messages 
of the Bible. To supply this need for the mem- 
bers of his flock should be the aim of every 
pastor. And to this end much of his time in 
the pulpit should be devoted to consecutive 
studies of the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Of course such studies may be conduct- 
ed in such a way as to make them dull and un- 
interesting. But that will be the fault of the 
preacher and not the result of any lack of 
vital and interesting material in the books. 
For these books are rich not only in spiritual 
content but also in literary value. They offer 
us, not abstract theories about life, but life it- 
self; and because they are living things they 
never lose their interest nor their charm and 
freshness for those who have eyes to see. The 
business of the pastor-teacher is to translate 
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these messages into terms of the thinking of his 
hearers without sacrificing their vitality—to 
teach them not as a dead dogma, but as inspired 
literature whose spiritual power the people may 
feel. If he can learn to do this, he will be almost 
sure to win an appreciative hearing, for truth 
that is alive is perennially winsome and attrac- 
tive. But the best of all is that the preacher 
who really brings his people face to face with 
the great messages of the Bible will ennoble their 
ideals, nurture and build up their spiritual life, _ 
and establish them in the faith. 

I do not mean, of course, that the preacher 
should confine himself in his teaching exclusively 
to the mere text of the Bible. God teaches us 
by his providence as well as through his revealed 
word. The preacher should study and seek to 
interpret the movements and tendencies of his 
time and its social and religious conditions and 
needs, But he must interpret them in the light 
of those eternal principles which the Bible re- 
veals and show how these principles furnish the 
only key to the solution of our perplexing per- 
sonal and social problems. Study of the in- 
spired messages of the Bible under the guidance 
of the Spirit of truth, study of human life in 
both its individual and social aspects in the light 
of those messages, and then the application of 
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the messages to individual and social needs— 
this should be the method of the pastor who 
would make his ministry truly edifying. For 
this is the way to develop Christians who are 
capable of filling their places in a divinely con- 
stituted social order. 

3. If the pastor is to make his services vitally 
educational, he must keep constantly in mind 
the younger members of his congregation. To 
be sure, he must not forget others, for it is his 
mission to minister to all classes—to the aged 
and weary and discouraged as well as to those 
who are still in the freshness and buoyancy of 

» the morning. But he cannot afford to overlook 
the fact that in the latter class are to be found 
those who will be most likely to give heed to his 
message and to receive vital and permanent 
benefit from his ministry, that here is the mate- 
rial out of which he is to build the Church of 
the future. He wiil, therefore, give special con- 
sideration to the young, because he knows that 
such a course will-be justified by the outcome. 
He will often plan his services, selecting his 
hymns and Bible readings and preparing his 
prayers and sermons, with a view to appealing 
to their normal interests and meeting their 

needs. As regards the sermon, this will mean 
making it simple, direct, and concrete rather 
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than profound, elaborate, and abstract. It will 
mean also that it shall not be made up mainly 
of prohibitions, but shall be inspirational and 
constructive. “A religious leader,” says Dr. 
Faunce, “must be more than a builder of fences. 
He must show us that, while fences are neces- 
sary, the ledges underlie them and the eagles 
soar over them and the stars revolve above them, 
and that the pasture is but a little part of the 
great and turning world.” It is particularly 
necessary that preaching that is designed to 
appeal to the young shall have this positive 
note, this inspirational quality: that, instead of 
hedging them about with restrictions and over- 
whelming them with a sense of the perils and 
limitations of life, it shall open up before them 
wide vistas, make them feel how glorious it is to 
live with God, and impel them to heroic daring 
and endeavor in the cause of righteousness. 

The purposeful adaptation of preaching to 
the young would probably require considerable 
sacrifice on the part of some of us. It would 
require, for instance, that, as a general rule, 
we forego the intellectual pleasure which results 
from the triumphant delivery of learned and’ 
elaborately constructed sermons. It would re- 
quire in many cases that, instead of spending 
an hour in laying down premises and drawing 
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conclusions, we should spend thirty minutes in 
picturing life in such a way as to give our hear- 
ers a vision of ideals and awakening within them 
longings for high attainment and noble achieve- 
ment. Of course this suggestion will meet with 
opposition. We shall be reminded that the day 
of short sermons is always the day of small 
preachers and that a pastor cannot shorten 
and simplify his sermons as a concession to the 
whims of restless young people without sacri- 
ficing his self-respect. But plausible as this 
contention is, I dare to call it in question. It 
seems to me to be based on an erroneous as- 
sumption in regard both to the young and to 
the mission of the preacher. Lack of interest 
on the part of the average young person in 
lengthy theological and philosophical discus- 
sions is not an indication of either shallowness 
or depravity. It simply means that he is not 
yet sufficiently developed either intellectually or 
spiritually to appreciate them. He should no 
more be blamed for not liking them than for 
being only ‘twenty years old. Meanwhile it is 
the business of the preacher, not to try to force 
upon him spiritual food which he is not yet 
prepared to receive or able to digest, but to 
meet him on the level of his needs, capacity, and 
natural interests and so minister to these needs 
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as to bring about an enlargement of his capacity 
and a widening and ennobling of his interests. 
Of course there will be times when elaborate 
discourses will be required, for the pastor has a 
mission to the mature minds of his congrega- 
tion as well as to the immature. It is his duty 
to place strong meat before men as well as to 
feed milk to babes. I am only pleading that the 
babes shall have their due share of attention 
and for a clear recognition of the fact that 
conditions of the highest practical import de- 
mand that this shall be the larger share. And 
how, after all, are we to estimate the greatness 
of a sermon? Certainly not by its length. 
Perhaps not by its profundity and its logical 
and rhetorical completeness. Perhaps not even 
by its immediate emotional effect upon the hear- 
ers. The sole purpose of a sermon is to influ- 
ence life in the direction of spirituality and 
righteousness. A short sermon that presents 
the Christ ideal so simply, clearly, and convinc- 
ingly as to awaken in a company of young peo- 
ple a deeper faith in God and a more intense 
longing to live nobly and to serve effectively, 
estimated from this viewpoint, may be greater 
than a long one that astonishes a multitude by 
its display of learning and eloquence. And it 
may even be greater when measured by the spir- 
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itual insight, clearness of vision, and intellectual 
effort required for producing it. 


III. 


The pastor’s relation to the children of his 
congregation is of sufficient importance to de- 
mand a separate paragraph. Practically all 
Christian denominations require their preachers 
to instruct the children. And yet it must be 
confessed that there is no important pastoral 
obligation that is more generally neglected. 
Perhaps this neglect is due partly to the fact 
that the average pastor is so engaged with mat- 
ters that seem to him of greater importance 
that he has but little time left for the boys and 
girls, and partly to the fact that he finds the 
task of teaching them exceedingly difficult and 
uncongenial. But, whether it is due to the one 
cause or the other, it constitutes an indictment 
of which every faithful pastor should steadfast- 
ly resolve to free himself. For, however diligent 
and faithful he. may be in other matters, the 
shepherd ‘who neglects the lambs of his flock 
will sooner or later pay the penalty in having 
no flock to care for. 

1. He should be as diligent in cultivating the 
acquaintance of the children as of their fathers 
and mothers. Jesus says of the good shepherd 
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that he knows his sheep by name. I am sure 
that he means to include the lambs, since it is 
much more important for the spiritual shepherd 
to know the lambs than to know the older mem- 
bers of his flock. For, as I have already shown, 
the main factor in religious training is person- 
ality. And the influence of any given person 
upon the lives of children will be measured by 
the extent of their regard and admiration for 
him. They are swayed by their likes and dis- 
likes, and their likes and dislikes are frequently 
determined by considerations that seem quite 
trivial to the adult. Forty-one boys sent to 
Mr. Eugene C. Foster written answers to the 
question, “What do you like about your min- 
ister??? Quite a number of them answered in 
a purely perfunctory way which showed that 
they had given the matter uo real consideration. 
Fifteen of those who answered intelligently and 
thoughtfully gave as reasons for admiring their 
ministers the possession by them of certain so- 
cial qualities that the young almost universally 
admire. It would be worth while for every pas- 
tor to take the entire list of answers given by 
these clear-eyed, wide-awake lads and study 
them carefully. Here are a few specimens: “He 
is sociable and pleasant.” ‘He is willing to give 
part of his time to the boys.” “Because he is 
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one of the fellows.” “Because he takes an in- 
terest in the boys.” ‘He is sociable, joins in 
all the sports, and is in every way unlike a min- 
ister generally is.” ‘He is fond of boys and 
takes us out camping in the summer time for a 
week or two.” ‘He is good and always speaks 
to you like a close friend.” 

In other words, boys like pastors who under- 
stand them, show a vital personal interest in 
them, and have some appreciation of things 
they care for. The minister who lives on such 
terms of intimate personal friendship as these 
answers suggest with the boys and girls of his 
congregation will not only be able to influence 
by his example, but will find them ready to give 
heed to his counsel and instruction. 

2. The pastor should be a wise, faithful, and 
diligent teacher of boys and girls. He may find 
opportunities for such service in his private 
association with them and in the closing exer- 
cises of the Sunday school. Some pastors deem 
it worth while to devote at least one Sunday 
morning of each month to a service designed 
specifically for the children, and find in almost 
every case that the older people enjoy these 
services quite as much as the children. In ev- 
ery well-conducted Sunday school constant ef- 
forts are made to bring the older boys and girls 
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to a personal acceptance of Christ as their Lord 
and Saviour, such efforts generally culminating 
on Decision Day, when the children are encour- 
aged to make public confession and take a posi- 
tive stand as members of the brotherhood of 
believers. Such an occasion offers an opportu- 
nity of which no pastor can afford to fail to 
take advantage. The children who apply for 
Church membership should be classified accord- 
ing to age and brought together in groups to 
receive special courses of instruction. Such 
courses, if properly conducted, will deepen the 
impressions that have been made by the work 
of the Sunday school teachers and may change 
mere vague impulses into intelligent convictions. 
No class of children should be received into the 
Church until they have been faithfully in- 
structed in regard to the meaning of Church 
membership and of the Christian life. 

8. The relation of the children of the congre- 
gation to the regular Sunday services involves 
so many perplexing questions that it is difficult 
for one to decide how to deal with it. Most 
pastors look with undisguised sadness upon the 
procession of boys and girls that may be seen 
marching homeward every Sunday morning at 
the close of Sunday school. On the other hand, 
there are earnest and intelligent religious lead- 
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ers who are now telling us that children who 
have attended Sunday school should not be re- 
quired to remain for the church service. It is 
absurd, they say, to expect any child to sit 
through three or three and a half hours of re- 
ligious services. And, besides, our church serv- 
ices, as a general rule, are planned and con- 
ducted for adults and therefore in utter disre- 
gard of the interests and needs of children. Is 
it possible, they ask, for a boy to get any reli- 
gious benefit from a long service that he cannot 
understand and that touches his life at no vital 
point? 

Personally, I still hold to the view that chil- 
dren ought to go to church and sit in the fam- 
ily pew with their parents. I believe that there 
are benefits in the way of spiritual culture to 
be derived from family attendance upon reli- 
gious services for the loss of which it is difficult 
to find adequate compensation. And where there 
is a possibility of securing such attendance, 
I think that the pastor should do everything in 
his power to encourage and promote it. Simpli- 
fying his sermons and prayers and cutting down 
the length of them, frequently preaching espe- 
cially to children, adapting a large part of the 
music to their tastes and capacities, and encour- 
aging them to take part in the singing and re- 
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sponsive readings are some of the ways by which 
this may be accomplished. 

But suppose that, after all, it is found im- 
possible, because either of peculiar conditions in 
the home or of the attitude of parents, to induce 
children to attend the stated services of the 
Church. What is to be done about it? 

Earnest and intelligent pastors are just now 
trying in various ways to find the answer to this 
question. 

Some are holding regular children’s services. 
The favorite time for these services is the late 
afternoon, and they partake somewhat of the 

nature of a vesper service.. As a general rule, 
_ they are conducted in the main auditorium and 
with all the dignified accessories of regular wor- 
ship. There are alternate Bible readings, the 
music is led by a children’s choir under the di- 
rection of a trained musician, and the pastor 
preaches a short sermon or tells a Bible story. 
When such services cannot be held weekly, they 
are often held once a month. 

A method that is now receiving a considerable 
amount of attention is the establishment of Jun- 
ior Congregations. The idea of the Junior 
Congregation owes its origin to Rev. James M. 
Farrar, D.D., now pastor of the First Reformed 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. The plan has been 
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used continuously by Dr. Farrar since 1885, and 
under his capable leadership has proved highly 
successful. The aim for the Junior Congrega- 
tion is that it shall duplicate the Senior Con- 
gregation, so that when the Juniors become 
Seniors they will have practical knowledge of 
all the Church work and methods and will have 
attained the “church habit.” The following 
account of Dr. Farrar’s method and the results 
of his work is taken from “The Church and Her 
Children,” by Dr. H. W. Hulbert: 


While the scheme calls for no formal constitution, 
there is a definite organization, following as exactly 
as possible the organization of the Church, and thus 
adaptable to every denomination. The method is 
initiated by the aid of the parents and vigorous per- 
sonal solicitation in the homes and the Sunday 
school. A group of children is thus brought to- 
gether and the matter fully explained. An organi- 
zation naturally follows upon the enrollment of those 
willing to participate. The pastor is selected to be 
the minister of the “Junior Congregation.” Names 
and addresses of members are carefully set down,. 
with the exact date of birth. The birthday letter 
from the pastor comes in as a strong element in the 
scheme. ‘Each member receives envelopes for the 
weekly offering at the morning church service. 
BEventually these children’s collections, cared for by 
their own treasurer, are equally divided between 
(1) the various mission activities in which the 
Church or the children are interested, and (2) the 
expenses of the home Church. At the annual meet- 
ing of the “Junior Congregation” full reports are 
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given of the work they are undertaking to do for 
the Church, as well as the amount of their contribu- 
tions and the objects for which the money has been 
expended at home and abroad. Bibles are at this 
time presented to those who keep a list of texts and 
outlines of sermons. At this time also comes the 
election of the officers of the “Junior Congregation,” 


who are chosen in that particular Church from the 
more experienced young men who have passed, by 
a public confession of faith, from the Junior to the 
Senior Congregation. 

On Sunday at the regular hour of morning wor- 
ship the members of both organizations (Junior and 
Senior Churches) assemble together for a common 
service, many of the children sitting with their 
parents in the family pews. But directly in front 
of the pulpit are little chairs, which the children 
may take possession of and thus be grouped for the 
service. This latter proceeds as is usual in the Re- 
formed Church until just before the sermon, when 
the minister turns especially to the children before 
him, the “Junior Congregation,” and, taking a regu- 
lar text, preaches a complete sermon six or seven 
minutes in length. The choir follows this by singing 
a selection appropriate for the children. Thereupon 
all the younger children may retire to the family 
pew or go home. 

Children become members of the “Junior Congre- 
gation” at the earliest age practicable, or as soon as 
they are old enough to leave their parents and take 
their seats in the little chairs in front of the pulpit. 
The presence of this large number of earnest and 
youthful faces is an inspiration to the minister and 
congregation alike. The critical period comes when 
the transition may properly be made from mem- 
bership in the Junior to membership in the Senior 
Church. Experience has shown that this takes place 
with every child that has been brought fully into 
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the plan. Dr. Farrar has found his “Junior Con- 
gregation” to be the foundation of all his Sunday 
school and Young People’s Society work. He finds 
that much of the strength of his Church to-day, with 
its long roll of 1,400 members, has come from his 
twenty-one years of work with his “Junior Congre- 
gation.” The labor involved has been severe and 
unremitting, but has paid for itself many times over. 
There is going to be a constantly increasing number 
of pastors and Churches who will find this plan prac- 
ticable, achieving results most heartening and promis- 
ing, and helping to bring in the new age of the 
Church universal. 


Some pastors who have organized Junior 
Congregations have adopted the plan of placing 
them in charge of assistants and having their 
services conducted in the Sunday school room 
at the hour of the regular Sunday morning wor- 
ship. Where this plan is used there should be 
frequent exchanges between the Junior and 
Senior pastors. For the children must be made 
to feel that their service is just as important as 
that of their elders. And there ought also to be 
frequent occasions when the two congregations 
are brought together for a common service. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Tur PREPARATION OF THE PAsTOR. 


THe carrying out of the plans I have outlined 
will make large demands upon the time and en- 
ergy of the pastor. 

i. 

It will call, in the first place, for careful and 
laborious preparation. For it will require (1) 
thorough knowledge of Sunday school organi- 
zation, (2) thorough familiarity with pedagog- 
ical methods and principles, (3) a sympathetic 
understanding of child nature, and (4) wide 
and accurate knowledge of the Bible as a body 
of inspired literature. 

1. The pastor who exercises an intelligent 
oversight of his Sunday school must know what 
a Sunday school is and what effective Sunday 
school work demands. He must be able, by the 
fullness and accuracy of his information, to 
command the confidence and respect of the offi- 
cers and teachers and to really help them to 
overcome their limitations, correct their mis- 
takes, and constantly improve the quality of 
their work. 

2. The pastor who, besides being a teacher of 
his teachers, is also a teacher and leader of boys 
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and girls must know boys and girls and be a 
master of the teaching art. For sermons to 
children are not really sermons at all as the 
term is ordinarily understood. If they are any- 
thing more than mere fruitless performances, 
they must be simply vital religious teaching. 
Children do not need to be preached to in the 
prophetic sense. They need to be instructed 
in Christian truth and trained in Christian con- 
duct. The pastor, therefore, who preaches 
effectively to children must be a trained teacher 
and a wise and sympathetic friend of children. 
Like the successful Sunday school teacher, he 
must be able to share in their joys and sorrows 
and their aspirations and disappointments. He 
must understand their limitations and how to 
make allowance for them, and their sublime pos- 
sibilities and how to appeal to them and bring 
them to realization. And the acquiring of this 
knowledge will demand something more than the 
scientific study of child nature, It will require 
a, measure of the gentleness and love and insight 
of him who said, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not,” and who 
“took them in his arms and blessed them, laying 
his hands upon them.” 

3. The kind of Bible study required to fit 
one for teaching the Bible effectively to chil- 
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dren is quite different from that required to 
enable one to deliver theological or philosophical 
or ethical discourses based on Scripture texts. 
A preacher possessing but a scrappy knowl- 
edge of the Bible may do the latter with some 
measure of success, but in order to succeed in 
the former he must study each book as a living 
whole and with such thoroughness and insight 
as almost literally to live over again the experi- 
ences of the inspired author. And in connection 
with this he must study nature and human life 
and the child literature of all lands and all ages, 
so that he may have always at hand an abun- 
dant supply of striking illustrative material. 
It is only by such a vital and Jaborious process 
of preparation that a pastor may fit himself 
for becoming the mediator of the great mes- 
sages of this marvelous collection of inspired 
literature to young minds just awakening to a 
sense of moral and spiritual reality. 

4, The training which pastors have hitherto 
received has not been of such a kind as to fit 
them for educational leadership. It is not the 
fault, therefore, of our pastors that most of 
them do not know how to teach or to preach to 
children or to direct the educational activities 
of their congregations, and that they do not hold 
in any clearly defined way the educational view- 
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point, much less adequate educational ideals. 
But it will be their fault if, with the light now 
before them and in the face of the inspiring pos- 
sibilities that confront them, they continue to 
submit to these serious limitations. 

For the pastor who, having for want ef 
proper instruction and training started wrong, 
has already come to middle life and become fixed 
in his habits, the situation is somewhat perplex- 
ing. But there is no reason why any one who 
has sufficient physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
vigor to be in charge of a Church should be dis- 
couraged. He may never be able to become as 
efficient as he might have become if his early 
training had been different ; but, by prayer, dili- 
gent study, faithful practice, intimate associa- 
tion with the great Teacher and careful ob- 
servation of his methods, he may become fair- 
ly successful as a teacher of childhood and 
youth and a director of the educational work 
of his congregation. 

As for young pastors, they are absolutely 
without excuse, if they fail, at whatever cost of 
pains and labor, to make the most thorough 
preparation for what is now generally conceded 
to be the most important part of their pastoral 
work. Nor is there any excuse for Church 
authorities and theological seminaries that plan 
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courses of study for young preachers in almost 
complete disregard of the most important func- 
tions that belong to the pastoral office. ‘With 
all possible respect,” says Dr. Faunce, “for 
Hebrew scholarship we ask: Might not the sem- 
inary take some of the time now devoted to 
‘Hiphils’ and ‘Hophals’ and put it into the work 
of the making of an educational director? Is 
it a true perspective which allows us to spend 
much time in learning how to conduct prayer 
meetings, funerals, and weddings and allows no 
time for the study of the history and methods 
of religious education?” 


im 


But, after the preacher has prepared himself 
for becoming an effective teacher of the young 
and the inspiring and directing power in the 
Church school of religion, there still remains 
the actual doing of the thousand things which 
such leadership requires. How is the pastor, 
who in most cases is already cumbered with 
much serving, to find time and strength for 
these extra tasks? Many earnest pastors, who 
are beginning to wake up to the real situation 
that confronts them, are just now asking them- 
selves this question. 

I may say, in the first place, that no pastor 
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can solve the problem without the hearty and 
intelligent codperation of his people. If he 
must spend his time in making perfunctory so- 
cial visits, looking after Church finances, and 
attending to all sorts of. petty administrative 
details, he will have but little time left for doing 
the things that are most important. He ought 
to be relieved of many of the burdens that he 
is generally expected to carry. Some of them 
are not worth while, and many of those that are 
worth while the members of the congregation 
would be all the better off for taking upon them- 
selves. If a pastor could gather about him a 
company of men and women who regarded 
themselves as a codperative working force under 
the direction of their spiritual leader rather 
than as a lot of spoiled children to be petted 
and coddled and persuaded and entertained with 
eloquent sermons on Sunday, his task would be 
immensely simplified and his opportunities for 
doing really constructive work vastly increased. 

I have already suggested some possible mod- 
ifications. in the regular weekly services that 
might greatly increase the pastor’s effectiveness 
in educational leadership. I believe as much as 
any one in the power and worth of preaching. 
But I greatly fear that the average pastor de- 
votes entirely too large a proportion of his 
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time and energy to preparing sermons for ad- 
ults. It seems to me that the time has come 
when pastors are called upon to at least serious- 
ly consider whether or not, in the interest of 
pastoral efficiency, they should not spend less 
time in preaching to mature men and women in 
order that they may have more time for teach- 
ing boys and girls, 
Til. 

But no changes that may be brought about 
in the pastor’s work will make it easy. At the 
very best and under the most favorable circum- 
stances, it will require ceaseless toil and an 
outgiving of life that will often leave him weary 
and exhausted. And the man who for love of 
God and God’s children is not willing to pay 
such a price for the high privilege of serving 
as a shepherd of souls should remain out of the 
ministry. It is no place for lovers of ease and 
self-indulgent sluggards. It calls for self- 
forgetfulness, for self-giving, and for heroic 
work such as we read about in the story of the 
ministry of St. Paul, the Journal of John Wes- 
ley, and the life of David Livingstone. The 
Christian pastor should be ready, if need be, to 
wear himself out, consume his very life, in order 
that he may fulfill the great mission to which he 
has been divinely called. 
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For the man of Christlike spirit there is no 
part of the work of a pastor that affords such 
‘rich compensations as counseling and leading 
the young. 

In the first place, there is the blessed com- 
pensation of success in achieving moral and 
spiritual results. Read the following story 
as suggesting what wonders may be accom- 
plished by a pastor who will seriously and in- 
telligently devote himself to the task of making 
his Church a school for the religious training 
of the young: 

Eleven years ago Rev. P. H. Welshimer was 
called to the pastorate of the First Christian 
Church of Canton, Ohio. At that time this 
Church had a membership of less than two 
hundred and an average attendance at Sunday 
school of about one hundred and twenty. The 
new pastor resolved at once to adopt the meth- 
od of religious education as the most effective 
means for building up a Christian community, 
and seized upon the Sunday school as the most 
promising educational agency. He became the 
general superintendent of the school and the 
teacher of an adult class, and has continued to 
serve in both of these capacities throughout the 
entire period of his pastorate. ‘As pastor,” 
he says, “my work has been about as follows: I 
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teach the teachers and select good teachers for 
the classes. I also engineer the selection of 
capable officials and committees for the various 
departments of the school. I try to keep in- 
formed through conventions, books, etc., in 
regard to all phases of Sunday school work. 
From the pulpit and through conferences and 
personal work I impress upon the Church that 
the Sunday school is a man’s job and that it is 
the whole Church at work teaching the Scrip- 
tures. This has been so fully emphasized and 
made so clear that every member of the official 
board of fifty is a Sunday school man. Indeed, 
no other kind can be elected to membership in 
the board. The board, in conjunction with the 
pastor and the Sunday school cabinet, helps in 
the management of the school. As pastor I 
have drawn no line between Sunday school and 


Church, but have considered the entire work as ._ 


under my pastoral care. A number of splendid 
leaders have been developed who are exceedingly 
helpful in the work.” 

This letter was written about the close of the 
tenth year of Mr. Welshimer’s pastorate. At 
that time a commodious Sunday school building 
had just been finished, and there was a Sunday 
school enrollment of four thousand, with an 
average attendance of twenty-four hundred: 
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A meeting still in progress had already resulted 
in eight hundred and eighty-five additions to 
the Church, 

Perhaps there are not many men who, even 
under the most favorable circumstances, could 
accomplish such remarkable results. Doubtless 
this particular pastor possesses unusual gifts 
of leadership. But that any man under any 
circumstances should have accomplished so 
much in so short a time is a matter of profound 
significance. It certainly could not have been 
done in any other way than by a wisely directed 
educational process. 

But, aside from its immense fruitfulness, 
work among the young is altogether the most 
delightful that falls to the pastor’s lot. Noth- 
ing is more stimulating and inspiring than con- 
stant and intimate association with those who 
are still in the freshness and gladness of the 
morning. Those who have come to middle life, 
if their souls have not been perpetually renewed 
through fellowship with God, are apt to be 
either self-centered and self-complacent or dis- 
illusioned and disappointed, according as they 
have succeeded or failed in attaining the fulfill- 
ment of their ambitions. But under normal 
conditions the young are always full of hope 
and confidence and enthusiasm, always ready 
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for intellectual and spiritual adventure; and the 
pastor who lives close to them and works sym- 
pathetically with them is bound to fall under the 
contagion of their joyous and courageous opti- 
mism. They will help him to keep his own heart 
fresh and strong and to maintain a sane and 
healthy view of life in spite of defeats and dis- 
appointments. Their influence upon him will 
be like that of the abounding life that, with the 
coming of spring, bursts forth in bud and blos- 
som and bird song. And this will mean richer 
life and better work. For gladness is to the 
soul as sunshine to the growing flower, and that 
man works best who works with a song in his 
heart. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THe OvTLoox. 


THERE is no disputing the fact that the pres- 
ent religious situation is in many respects dis- 
heartening. There is a growing indifference in 
some directions in regard to spiritual values. 
The rate of attendance upon religious services 
in proportion to population is decreasing. It is 
becoming more and more difficult for the Church 
to reach those who are on the outside. Revivals 
that carry with them the kind of spiritual and 
ethical power that transforms communities and 
States are no longer seen. Sometimes it seems 
as if the very moral foundations upon which we 
have been laboriously building our civilization 
were crumbling beneath us. Our most sacred 
social traditions and institutions are being called 
in question. The multitudes are breaking away 
from the old moral moorings, and destructive 
vices are increasing at a rate that is really 
alarming. 

It is needless for us to shut our eyes to facts 
like these or to attempt to minimize their sig- 
nificance. There is no virtue in optimism that 
is the outgrowth of blindness. But perhaps the 
chief danger just now is not that we shall un- 
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derestimate the difficulties that confront us, but 
that we shall fail to take due account of our 
moral and spiritual resources and to note the 
encouraging aspects of the existing situation. 
The clouds loom so dark above us that we may 
fail to see the stars that shine through the rifts. 


I. 


While in the discussions that precede the dif- 
ficulties have not been ignored, the main purpose 
has been to sound a note of hope and encourage- 
ment by showing that there are resources at the 
command of the Church which, if wisely and 
faithfully used, will enable her in the years to 
come to win victories more glorious than any 
she has achieved in the past. As we review 
these discussions a number of things may be 
seen which tend to renew our hope and confi- 
dence. 

1. We understand as never before what im- 
mense possibilities of moral and spiritual up- 
building there are in genuine and thorough re- 
ligious education; and, as a result of recent 
studies in psychology and pedagogy, we are 
beginning to see how it may erelong be possible 
for us to conduct the educational process in 
such an intelligent and purposeful way as to 
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give reasonable assurance of the attainment of 
a large measure of success. 

2. This new light is creating a new interest 
in religious education. Christian leaders are 
beginning to look upon it as a means by which 
the Church may more than regain whatever of 
influence she may have temporarily lost, and 
there is among them a growing determination 
to bring her to a vital realization of her great 
opportunity and responsibility. 

3. This awakening comes at an opportune 
time. It would have been impossible for the 
Church of half a century ago to carry out a 
thorough and comprehensive policy of religious 
training even if she had realized the need and 
had seriously desired to do so. Her educational 
resources were entirely too limited. But to-day 
she has at her command or within her reach 
abundant means for the successful prosecution 
of such an undertaking. The wide, rich fields 
lie open and fallow; marvelously adapted im- 
plements of husbandry have been devised and 
stand ready for use; and skilled workers are 
waiting to tell us how to fertilize and plant and 
cultivate. All that is needed is that the Church 
shall respond to the providential call and show 
herself equal to the inspiring opportunity. 
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I. 

Let us consider for a moment what we may 
expect as a result of a wise and faithful use of 
the means which God has placed at our com- 
mand. 

1. An increase within a few years in Church 
membership compared with which the ingather- 
ings from the great revivals of the past are 
insignificant. “It is not hard to predict,” says 
Dr. H. W. Hulbert, “what will happen if we 
can in the near future secure at regular church 
attendance a million more children in this land 
than are now worshiping in the great congre- 
gation. Within half a generation there would 
be on this continent alone a million more chil- 
dren between the ages of twelve and fifteen be- 
coming communicants in our Churches every 
year than do now. No revival or series of 
revivals has ever approached so powerful a 
growth, And there are no reactions from such 
advance. It is all clear gain.” 

2. A nobler, stronger, and more efficient 
Church than has ever yet been seen on the 
earth. For it must be remembered that the 
educational program that is proposed contem- 
plates not only the winning of disciples, but also 
building them up in the faith and training them 
for intelligent Christian service. Its aim is to 
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bring up a generation of Church members whose 
minds shall be enriched by such a vital and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the marvelous messages 
of the Bible as shall lift them out of their self- 
ishness and petty narrowness and send them 
forth to shine as lights in the world, holding 
forth the word of life. That will mean, for one 
thing, the cessation of ecclesiastical intolerance 
and sectarian strife and the codperation on the 
broad basis of faith in and devotion to their 
common Lord of all the forces of the kingdom. 
And it will mean the turning of these united 
forces against the hideous and sinister forces 
of lust and greed and injustice, and so the ulti- 
mate removal of a thousand obstacles that stand 
in the way of the onward march of Christian 
civilization. It will mean the abolition of the 
saloon, of commercialized vice, of political graft, 
and of the economic injustice that dooms mil- 
lions of men and women and little children to 
lives of ignorance and ceaseless drudgery and 
hopeless and degrading poverty. For the Church 
that is imbued with the spirit of Christ and un- 
derstands the profound social significance of 
the teaching of Christ cannot fail to direct the 
full might of her influence against the things 
that maim and crush and destroy those for 
whom Christ died. 
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8. But such a Church will not content herself 
with merely removing hindrances. She will be 
positively and aggressively evangelistic. She 
will turn her great resources of spiritual life 
and power upon the sodden and wicked world 
for its cleansing. She will proclaim with a divine 
passion of love and conviction the healing of 
those who are bruised, the restoration of sight 
to those who are spiritually blind, and the de- 
liverance of those who are in spiritual bondage. 
And since, along with the spoken message, there 
will be the witness of life, men will hear as they 
do not hear to-day, and multitudes will once 
more turn unto the Lord. So at length, through 
a wise and faithful process of religious training, 
there may come about a revival mightier and 
more far-reaching and victorious than the most 
ardent optimist to-day dares to hope for. 

This is no time, therefore, for wailing and 
discouragement. ‘The skies are bright with 
promise, if only the leaders of the Church have 
understanding of the times to know what Israel 
ought to do and, instead of bewailing the fact 
that the methods of the fathers have largely 
lost their efficiency, are willing to adopt the 
methods that fit the occasion and with intelli- 
gence and enthusiasm to address themselves to 
the glorious task that confronts them. 
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